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write for this FREE 
booklet today 


If you do not already have a simple, 
effective system in your plant for hold- 
ing your investment in container de- 
posits to a minimum... you will 
want a copy of this helpful, eight-page 
booklet . . . It’s yours for the asking. 


This booklet outlines a simple system 
for insuring the prompt return of all 
containers in your plant on which you 
have been charged a deposit. It is gen- 
eral enough and flexible enough to be 
practical in a variety of different 
plants, large or small. Yet it is also 
specific enough to be of real value 

in your particular plant. 


To get your free copy, simply 
write on your business letter- 
head: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
ComPaANny, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 








MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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<< SODIUM METHYLATE 
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aia BY CONSUMER manufacture of sulfa drugs, vitamins, 


NO LONGER ESSENTIAL 





Until the recent development of dry 
Sodium Methylate by Mathieson, 

















this useful reagent had to be pre- 
pared by the consumer from metallic 
sodium and methanol—a slow and 
hazardous operation. 

Moreover,the‘“home-made”’ prod- 
uct —a dilute solution of sodium 
methylate in methanol—did not per- 
mit the close control so necessary 
to efficient operation and high yields 
in organic syntheses. 

Mathieson Sodium Methylate .. . 
a white crystalline powder over 95% 





athieson 


dyes, perfumes and other important 
products. 

According to the conditions to 
be met, the consumer may either use 
dry sodium methylate to supply his 
entire requirements or employ the 
new dry reagent to build up the con- 
centration of the dilute methylate 
solutions prepared in his own plant. 

Just how this versatile new reagent 
might fit into your processing pic- 
ture we don’t know, but we do be- 
lieve it may pay you to consider its 
possibilities. 

Our technical staff is at your serv- 
ice without obligation. Write for 
full information. 











THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SODIUM METHYLATE..SODA ASH..CAUSTIC SODA. . BICARBONATE OF SODA... LIQUID CHLORINE .. BLEACHING POWDER. .HTH PRODUCTS 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA. . FUSED. ALKALI PRODUCTS .. SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... ORY ICE.. CARBONIC GAS .. SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
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CASTICIZERS 


Hardesty Dibuty! Sebacate 
is of the highest quality and 
is available as a plasticizer 
for the vinyl copolymers, 
polyvinyl! chloride, poly- 
vinyl butyral, nitrocellulose, | | 
cellulose acetobutyrate, | 
acrylic resins and synthetic | 
rubbers. It is extremely re- | 
sistant to yellowing on long 
exposure to light and has 
high plasticizing strength as 
evidenced by the amount 
required, compared to other 
plasticizers, to produce a 
given flexibility. It is taste- 
less and has no residual odor 
and retains its plasticizing 
effect at extremely low tem- 
peratures. 
























We will be pleased to send 
you samples of any of the 
following Hardesty Chemi- 
cal products: 


DIBUTYL SEBACATE 
SEBACIC ACID 
ALKYL ROLEATES 
CAPRYL ALCOHOL 


E 


41 EAST 42nd STREET » NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











Insure SAFE 
Delivery 


@ Use sturdy BUNG STRAPS and 
reliable BUNG WASHERS. 


A most important phase in your 
production plans, these days. 
Especially designed to safeguard 
shipments of Chemical Containers, 
all over the world. 


Our wheels of production are func- 
tioning at peak periods, and the 
chemicals must be delivered safely. 
At each point of embarkation, 
whether men or supplies, extreme 
care is given to see that ample 
protection is provided. 


When you use steel corner irons, 
box and BUNG STRAPS and cloth 
BUNG WASHERS, you start your 
chemicals on a safe journey. 








These BUNG STRAPS 
and BUNG WASHERS 
are contributing in a 
vital way toward safe- 
guarding precious chem- 
icals. 


Now used by many 
chemical companies. 


Steel BUNG STRAPS, 
packed 6000 to 15,000 to 
a Barrel—Price $9.50 

sr M.—in less than 
Dasstliots $10.50 perM 


Cloth BUNG WASH- 
ERS for Barrels, Car- 
boys, Flasks, etc., stand- 
ard size 4 inch circles, 
come in 3 grades (light, 
medium and heavy 
weight). 


No. 45 (Light Wt.) 
$4.50 per M. 


No. 50 (Medium Wt.) 
$5.00 per M. 


No. 60 (Heavy Wt.) 
$6.00 per M. 


Immediate shipments 
can be made while our 
supply lasts. 


SND FS Pea” Ke 


WIRE or WRITE— 
TODAY. 


Actual size—4 
inch circle, 
either light, 
medium or 
heavy weight 
material. 

F. <2; B. 


Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD MFG.CO. 


418 AUGUSTA STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


| “are not patentable :”. 


| introductory 
| Office refused to allow a patent on an ap- 


| matter of 














THE READER WRITES 








Why Sussman Claims 
Were Not Allowed 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

In an article in the August issue of 
“Chemical Industries” on recent court 
decisions by Mr. Leo T. Parker, there are 
itemized “things” which the author states 
Referred to in this 
light is In re Sussman 141 Fed. (2d) 267, 


| quoted claims from the application re- 
| viewed by the Court of 


Customs and 
Patent Appeals in the decision, and an 
statement that the Patent 


As a 
fact, although exactly these 


plication containing the claims. 


| claims were not allowed, the application 
| originally containing them was allowed 


with a claim which covers the reaction 
set forth in more limited phraseology. 

In order that the chemical fraternity 
may not infer erroneously that the form 
of claim, the product of the claim, or 


| such claims, broadly speaking, are under 


the patent statutes not allowable, some- 
thing more should be said on why these 
claims were not allowed by the Patent 
Office. 

Incidentally, as the claims cover a pro- 
cess (that is, an act), it can hardly be 
called a “thing” and moreover, the “thing” 
made by the these claims, 
namely, (methoxy-methoxy) ethanol was 
considered allowable by the Patent Office 


process of 


as this product has been patented by one 


of Sussman’s collaborators in another 


| patent (U. S. Patent 2,321,608). 


Patent Office 
Board of Ap- 


The issue raised by the 
Examiner, sustained by the 
peals of the Patent Office and reviewed 
by the Court, against the quoted claims 
was whether or not they differed suffi- 
ciently from the prior art to justify their 
allowance. The Court sustained the rul- 
ings of the lower tribunals that they did 
not. The form of presenting (or claim- 
ing) the process was consequently not in 
issue. No generalities should, therefore, 
be drawn that such “things” are unpatent- 
able for they are patentable in the absence 
of anticipatory prior art and providing 
the “thing” is useful and is beyond the 
normal skill of the chemist. 

Actually, the claims were refused be- 


| cause the process described was broadly 
| old for, on the one hand, 1,4-glycols have 
| been reacted with acetals to form linear 
| polymers and, on the other hand, formal- 


dehyde, closely related to methylal, had 


been reacted with ethylene glycol to form 


cyclic compounds. In view of this art 
the Patent Office held there was no criti- 
cal difference recited in the process claims 
(in spite of the differences in specific re- 


actants named) over the processes show: 
in the art, except that the claims desig- 
nated a different product than was pro- 
duced by the processes of the art, and 
this exception was not sufficient to justify 
the allowance. The court, however, di- 
rected the Patent Office to allow a claim 
limited by details of operation which it 
felt showed the critical differences over 
the art. The Patent Office has allowed 
that claim. 

With no prior art upon which to base 
a refusal of a claim, the Patent Office 
does allow claims similar to those quoted 
providing the other conditions of patent- 
ability are satisfied ; and when there is no 
prior art, no critical differentiating char- 
acteristics are required to limit the scope 
of the claim. Such a claim was recently 
allowed by the Patent Office (Ex Parte 
Loder et al—Appeal No. 48,038—Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office) : 

“A process for the preparation of a 
formal of an alkyl hydroxy carboxylic 
acid which comprises heating formalde- 
hyde and an aliphatic alcohol with an 
ester of a hydroxy substituted organic 
acid in the presence of an acidic catalyst.” 

F. T. FLAHERTY, Attorney for Sussman 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Wilmington, Del. 


“Required Reading’”’ 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

The tear sheets of the article “The 
Over-All Outlook” by Francis J. Curtis 
in your July issue were received this 
morning. 

Thanks for your prompt action in plac- 
ing these in our hands. Articles of this 
nature are significant and timely. We are 
impressed sufficiently by the treatment of 
this text to place it in the hands of our 
New York sales force as required read- 
ing. 

Haro_p W. FEUCHTER, 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
New York; N. Y. 


Most Interesting 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 
In the August, 1944, issue CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES was one of the most interesting 
articles | have read in many months on 
the textile industry. This type of ma- 
terial should be of great interest to many 
purchasing agents and therefore I am 
writing to ask permission to reprint it 
in the October Pacific Pur- 
chaser. 


issue of 


E. G. CuHampers, Exec. Secy., 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Northern California, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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gives life to 


War tools get a lot of punishment these days. Worked three times the peace- 
time average by untrained men, the tendency toward excessive wear is many 
times greater. 













One of the bottlenecks in war production is the scarcity of these tools and 
gauges. Increasing the life of these instruments is, in effect, increasing their 
supply. The extraordinary wear resistance of chrome plate makes it especially 
suitable for this application. Worn tools and gauges are saved from the scrap pile 
and actually made better than new by replacing the worn metal with chromium. 


Mutual Chromic Acid meets all specifications and is widely used by our 
government and throughout industry. Shipments are made from either of our 
complete plants or dealers’ warehouses. 


BICHROMATE OF POTASH « CHROMIC ACID . BICHROMATE OF SODA 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


270 MADISON AVENUE | NEW YORK nia 
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STRATEGIC PLANT LOCATIONS AID INDUSTRY 


To provide industry quickly, wherever located, with Caustic Soda 
and other heavy chemicals, Dow operates three plants—in 
Texas, California, and Michigan. Technical Service available. 


CAUSTIC SODA Babowsg 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago «+ St. Louis TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY Sep 


Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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Industry Committees + Chemical Supplies » Coke Outlook 
Missouri Valley Authority «* Alcohol Commission 


Anti-Trust Status of Industry Committees 
ONE ASPECT OF THE CURRENT RECONVERSION steps 
being taken by the War Production Board is that 
Industry Advisory Committee activities in connection 
with reconversion will come under an entirely new 
interpretation of their legal scope, so far as the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice is con- 
cerned. This development escaped general notice in 
the public preoccupation with broader phases of the 
return to peacetime production now getting under 
way on a limited scale. 

Earlier in the summer, John Lord O'Brian, general 
counsel of War Production Board, advised the Attor- 
ney General that “in accomplishing the return to 
civilian production without disruption to the war pro- 
gram, and with minimum dislocation of the national 
economy, it may be necessary for the War Production 
Board to request cooperative action on the part of 
industry.” He pointed out that the Government should 
not be in the position of requesting action of its citi- 
zens which, if they complied, might subject them to 
civil or even criminal prosecution. 

Mr. O'Brian pointed out a number of possible joint 
action plans that might raise questions under the anti- 
trust laws; plans for subcontracting the civilian pro- 
duction of a plant engaged in war work or a plant 
unable promptly to reconvert, or plans which might 
place reasonable and temporary restrictions upon dis- 
tribution practices both here and abroad where war 
needs have substantially dislocated normal distribu- 
tion channels. 

Without claiming that all of these proposals should 
be approved by the Government, he said “some of 
them, or others of the same general nature, may be 
desirable, if not essential.” 

The WPB counsel sought to learn if the earlier 
agreement with the Anti-Trust Division would cover 
such possible actions. ; 

In substance the Attorney General now takes the 
position that “the carrying out of consultations should 
not be considered as implying that members of such 
committees are authorized to get together and reach 
an agreed position in anticipation of such consulta- 
tions’”’ such as WPB indicated might be held. 

“Conditions during industrial demobilization will, of 
course, differ considerably from those under which the 
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WASHINGTON 


T. N. SANDIFER reporting 


war production program was initiated and is now being 
carried on,” the Attorney General said. “But con- 
sultation such as you describe by members of industry 
advisory committees with the War Production Board 
while hostilities continue does not constitute viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws. 

“Consultation, of course, does not involve the de- 
termination by the industry advisory committee itself 
of policies, administration of programs, or the formu- 
lation of problems, which should be the responsibility 
of the War Production Board.” 

Laying down the stricture that no advance agree- 
ments regarding such consultations could be taken 
by the members, he said, “If the members of the com- 
mittees should themselves privately agree on any plan 
or program or take part in any such private plan or 
program involving directly or indirectly, the produc- 
tion or distribution of commodities, such a plan or 
program would be subject to the antitrust laws.” 

The chemical industry is not as deeply involved in 
this problem as certain heavier industries, for obvious 
reasons, but an industrial spokesman expressed the 
view that the anti-trust exemption provided in this 
exchange is “extremely limited.” 


Some Chemicals Eased by WPB 
A RECENT SURVEY OF WPB actions discloses that 
orders governing chemicals and related materials have 
been modified in a number of cases in recent weeks, 
beginning in July. Among these have been acrylic acid 
resins, urea and melamine aldehyde resin, monobutyl 
ether of ethylene glycol, monomethyl amine and 
dimethyl amine, chrome pigments thiamine hydro- 
chloride, aromatic solvents, and aluminum. 


Missouri Valley Authority 

WHAT STARTED AS A REGIONAL DISPUTE between so- 
called irrigationists versus navigationists, over dis- 
posal of Missouri river water apparently is shaping 
up for Congressional determination as to whether to 
establish a TVA on the Missouri—in other words a 
Missouri River Authority. 

Under terms of a bill just proposed in Congress, 
with powerful backing, such an Authority would be 
launched, designed to furnish the Missouri Valley 
with power, potash and phosphate manufactures, and 
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all the other features of the present TVA. 
Advocates of the MVA point out that one of the 
most important outgrowths of TVA has been develop- 
ment of phosphate deposits in the area, and they 
suggest for illustration, that MVA would have such 
phosphate deposits as those in Montana, and elsewhere 
In fact, 
supporters see greater possibility in this and other 
activities than in the power aspects of MVA, in view 
of the lesser water supply in the Missouri Valley, 
compared to TVA. It may be recalled in connection 
with the proposed phosphate exploitation, that TVA 
now has a tremendous cooperative program, in which 


in the area, as a basis for similar operations. 


test demonstrations of TVA fertilizers are being con- 
ducted on 30,000 farms in 28 states, by selected farm- 
ers, who receive this TVA product for test purposes 
and keep records for the agency. MVA _ sponsors 
point to the development of new chemical and light 
metal industries that followed the advent of TVA in 
its particular area. 


Coke Production Seen as Promising 


CARBONIZATION OF COAL in byproduct ovens shows an 
encouraging outlook in the national economy after 
hostilities cease, the Bureau of Mines reports. 

Recalling that the beehive coke industry has made 
a noteworthy contribution to the war program in metal- 
lurgical fuel, the Bureau points out that nevertheless, 
the economy of byproduct ovens will doubtless en- 
tirely displace the beehive ovens as a source of metal- 
lurgical fuel in future, except for emergencies. 

“It is generally agreed that civilian requirements of 
steel products will not equal the present war-time 
demands,” the Bureau said, “and this will doubtless 
lower the requirements of furnace coke. However, 
the displacement of beehive coke, the reestablishment 
of domestic coke markets to prewar levels, and the 
increasing demands for light oil and coal-tar products 
point toward active markets for the byproduct. in- 
dustry. 

“The potential scope of application of the light-oil 
and coal-tar chemicals is virtually limitless, and pres- 
ent-day uses will increase. The rapidly expanding 
plastic, synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline, pharma- 
ceutical and dyestuffs industries are some of the more 
important outlets for increasing quantities of benzol, 
cresols, cresylic acid, phenol, pyridine, and other 
products derived mainly from byproduct coking.” 


Alcohol Production Commission Urged 


APPOINTMENT OF AN INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMIS- 
SION to study locations and prepare plans for construc- 
tion of 50,000,000 gallons of new alcohol production 
capacity, using grains, is advocated by Senator Gil- 
lette, chairman of a sub-committee which for more 
than a year has interested itself in alcohol production. 

The new plant would obviously be intended to ab- 
sorb the slack in post-war demand for grains, and the 
Senator specifically suggested the new locations should 


Mean- 


tap Northwestern and Canadian surpluses. 
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while, the Senator’s sub-committee will shortly attac 
what it termed action at WPB to drive out of pro- 
duction certain grain plants already operating. 


American Foreign Interests 


Figures AS TO AMERICAN HOLDINGS abroad whic! 
have been tabulated during the year will come into us: 
upon termination of the war. Meanwhile the informa 
tion has been utilized by the government for its ow: 
purposes, Government officials having commented that 
“the Government’s need for detailed knowledge ot 
American interests abroad and their relationships ii 
other countries has increased constantly since the 
war began.” 

Ostensibly, however, the data which was gathered 
in a canvass inaugurated last year, will have its uses 
in postwar negotiations, and at the peace table. The 
figures show that American holdings of various kinds 
in foreign countries total more than $13,300,000,000. 
This financial stake abroad is comparable only with 
that of Britain, it is pointed out. The total includes 
$1,775,000,000 in six enemy countries, of which 
$1,290,000,000 represents investments in Germany. 
Those in Italy total $265,000,000, and Japan, $90,- 
000,000. 

An interesting feature of such holdings is that they 
are three times the total of known Axis holdings in 
the United States, of $450,000,000. All such Axis 
property has been seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, so far as reported, and, it is believed here, 
American holdings in Axis countries have been ex- 
propriated, in addition to’ some $2,000,000,000 of 
American-owned property in areas occupied at one 
time or another by Axis forces. 

Presumably these figures will come into play when- 
ever Germany falls and the interested opposing na- 
tions begin to balance their books against that Axis 
power and whatever assets may be found. 

In another category are the investments and financial 
interests of Americans in friendly countries, dom- 
inated by some $5,800,000,000 in the British Empire. 
of which in turn, the largest part represents holdings 
in Canada. Three and a quarter billion dollars repre- 
sents American ownership and investments in Latin 
American countries. They will have their part in 
postwar negotiations obviously. 


Anti-Trust Agitation 
PREOCCUPATION WITH MONOPOLIES has been a fetish 
in the past with the Administration, as evidenced by 
the TNEC hearings. Of late the Department of Jus 
tice has seemed to be reviving this emphasis through 
its interest in certain aspects of postwar preparations. 
Thus, if some moves are consummated, the Depart 
ment might be found later to be passing on the ulti 
mate disposal of Government plants, as well as other 
surplus property on the basis of whether it tends to 
bolster an existing monopoly, or foster a new one 
Some reflection of this idea is evident in some of the 
suggestions before the Small Business Committee 
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Niagara Alkali Company's plant at Niagara ‘Falls, N.Y. is modern, 


efficient and adaptable to 


THIRD of a century of pioneering 

experience in the manufacture of 
electro-chemical products has enabled 
Niagara Alkali to adjust and expand 
quickly and efficiently to the vast de- 
mands of war. And this same experience 
will serve in good stead when the time 


42nd 


CAUSTIC POTASH - CAUSTIC SODA 


STREET, 





* 
the changing demands of both war and peacetime production 


comes to apply the new war-inspired 
uses for these products to the expand- 
ing needs of the coming postwar era. 
In your plans for tomorrow you can 
rely on the proven quality of Niagara 
products and the skillful cooperation of 


Niagara’s technical and research service. 


ccrgecvet ALKALI COMPANY 


60 EAST 


NEW YORK 17, WN. 


- PARADICHLOROBENZENE - CARBONATE OF POTASH + LIQUID CHLORINE 



















In war or peace, scientific progress must 


« goon. To further the application of 





this progress, there is no substitute for the 
personal contact with men and materials 


afforded by attending the National Chemical Exposition. 





The results of the intensified research and engineering done 


during the past two years will be shown in the displays of these exhibitors: 





Acadia Synthetic Products Div., 
Western Felt Works 

Ace Glass, Inc. 

Alox Corporation 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

American Chemical Society 

American Foundry Equipment Co. 

American Instrument Co. 

American Photocopy Equipment Co. 

American Resinous Chemicals Corp. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc. 

Armour and Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co., Inc. 

Barrett-Cravens Co. 

Battelle Memorial Institute 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Bennett Mfg. Co. 

Brabender Corporation 

Buehler, Ltd. 


The Davidson Chemical Corp. 
F deBeers & Associates 
The De Laval Separator Co. 
Denver Equipment Co. 

The Dicalite Co. 

Harry W. Dietert Co. 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
The Dorr Company 

The Dow Chemical Company 
Durametailic Corporation 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 
Emery-Carpenter Container Co. 
The Emulsol Corporation 
Ertel Engineering Corp. 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Co. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
The Filter Paper Co. 

Fisher Scientific Co. 

The W. J. Fitzpatrick Co. 


Illinois Electric Porcelain Co. 

Ilinois Testing Laboratories, Inc. 

Illinois Water Treatment Co 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

Industrial Instruments, Inc. 

Ingersoll Steel & Disc., Div. of 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Interscience Publishers, Inc. 

Johns-Manville Corporation 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimble Glass Company 

Maurice A. Knight 

Kold-Hold Mtg. Co. 

Laboratory Equipment Corp. 

Laboratory Furniture Co., Inc. 

Lapp Insulator Co. 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 

Loeb Equipment Supply Co. 







Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 

The Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc. 

The Permutit Company 

Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 

The Pfaudier Co. 

Podbielniak, Inc. 

Productive Equipment Corp. 

Proportioneers, Inc. 

Pulverizing Machinery Co. 

Putman Publishing Co. 

Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

Reinhold Publishing Corp. 

Reynolds Molded Plastics Div., 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

E.H. Sargent & Co. 

Schaar & Co. 

Claude B. Schneible Co. 

The Selas Company 












Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 
Builders Iron Foundry, Inc 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 

Bump Pump Company 

Celanese Chemical Corp. 

Central Scientific Co. 

Chemical Industries Magazine 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
Chicago Apparatus Co 

Chicago Pump Co. 


General American Process Equip. Div., 


General American Transportation Corp. 


General Ceramics Company 
Glascote Products, Inc. 
Glycerine Producers’ Association 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Gray-Mills Co. 

B. F. Gump Co. 

Haering & Co., Inc., D. W. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 

W. A. Hammond Drierite Co. 


Lukens Stee! Company 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Marathon Paper Mills Co. 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co. 
Mayer & Oswald, Inc. 

Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 
Metal-Glass Products Co. 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
National Engineering Co. 
National Starch Products, Inc. 
National Technical Laboratories 


The Sharples Corporation 

E. H. Sheldon Co. 

Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co. 
Sparkler Manutacturing Co. 
Triangle Package Machinery Co. 
Trimount Instrument Co 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 

The United States Stoneware Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Waukesha Foundry Company 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
The Container Company 
Corning Glass Works 

Darco Corporation 








The Neville Company 

Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
The Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 
Omega Machine Co. 


Hasco Valve & Machine Co. 
Haveg Corporation 
Hercules Powder Company 
Hills-McCanna Co. 


\) 
a 1 











W.-M. Welch Manufacturing Co. 
Wheelco Instruments Co. 

Wilson Chemical Feeders, Inc. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 




















NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CONFERENCE—Dr. H. E. Robin- 
son and his Conference Committee have provided an outstanding program, to 
open with a joint luncheon with the Chicago Association of Commerce. Con- 
ference programs will feature such subjects as: 

Metals—New Developments in Aluminum, Magnesium, Steel and Steel Alloys— 
The Chemist and Chemical Engineer in Pharmaceuticals—Vitamin Synthesis and 
Production—Production of Penicillin—Research and Production Contributions of 
Chemical Engineers in Petroleum and Synthetic Rubber—Current Contributions of 
the Chemist and Chemical Engineer to Human Progress. 








Cooperating Hotels 


Make Reservations Before Nov. 1 







The Stevens 

Edgewater Beach Hotel 
La Salle Hotel 

Medinah Club of Chicago 
Bismarck Hotel 








by such internationally famous speakers as: 

P Hotel Atlantic : zl D Ch — 
pe ges tea T. V. Faracuer, Aluminum Co. of America; Dr. L. B. Grant, Dow Chemica 
The St. Clair 
Allerton Hotel 
The New Hamilton Hotel 
Eastgate Hotel 
Hotel Sheridan Plaza 
The Seneca 





Co.; J. MITCHELL, Carnegie Illinois Steel Co.; C. R. ADDINALL, Merck and Co.; 
Dr. G. GRANGER Brown, U. of Michigan; C. F. KETTERING, General Motors Corp. 


INDUSTRIAL MOVIES—Mr. Edward Bicek and his movie Committee have 
selected 22 of the latest and finest industrial movies for a continuous showing. 


FEATURE EXHIBITS—Latest physical and electronic methods applied to 
chemical and chemical engineering problems, including: high frequency heating, 
electron microscopes. 


EVERY MANUFACTURING PROCESS IN SOME WAY INVOLVES CHEMISTRY 
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TWO SUPER REFRACTORIES 
THAT OPERATE SAFELY AT 


3200 sx» 4000 F 


TAM Zircon (Zirconium Silicate) re- 
fractories operate safely at temper- 
atures over 3200° F. while TAM 
Zirconium Oxide refractories are 


used in applications over 4000° F. 


These two TAM super refractories 
resist acids and oxidizing atmos- 
pheres. They are being successfully 


used in the manufacture of phos- 


“GENERAL ‘OFFICES Beek onary NIAGARA 


phates, fused silica, aluminum melt- 


ing and platinum smelting. They are 


also widely used as crucible back- 
ing and for various high tempera- 


ture applications. 


An experienced staff of field engi- 
neers located in various parts of 
the country are available for con- 


sultations without obligation. Write: 


TITANIUM 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chemical Industries 











FALLS, N. XY, we S.A. 
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» SAMPLE 

















Send for a sample of Red Oil. When you test it, you can be sure that it 
is an exact duplicate of what you will receive in a regular shipment. 
Unceasing research and rigid laboratory control are responsible for 


the higher standard of purity, uniformity and stability of HARDESTY 
products. 








Whether you buy Red Oil, Stearic Acid or any other HARDESTY prod- 
uct, they provide all the fine qualities you require in basic materials. 
There is a wide selection of standard grades to choose from, over a wide 
range of titres and colors both in distilled, redistilled and saponified 


grades as well as specially processed products to 
meet specific requirements. 





If your manufacturing process requires any of 
our products, it will pay you to send for samples 
and specifications today. 










Stearic Acid 
Red Oil ° Glycerine 
Hydrogenated Fatty Acids 


: table Distilled 
Animal oy By ds 


Pitch - White Oleine 











mou W.C. HARDESTY CO. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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(Above) IN PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSING Thiourea is used as a 
reagent and as a sensitizer for coatings of blueprint and 
photostat papers. 









(Above) AS A CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATE Thiourea lends itself 
to many chemical reactions which might give products of 
interest to many industries. It is a highly reactive chemical 
raw material. Substitution on the sulphur atom in Thiourea 
is more readily accomplished than is substitution on the 
oxygen in Urea. 





(Above) APPLES AND PEACHES may be prepared in large 
quantities many hours in advance of the time they are to 
be served or placed in a quick freezer when treated with 
Thiourea to prevent discoloration of the cut sections. 
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[ Actual formula of 


Thiourea is: 


This tautomerism 
occurs in water 
solution: 


NH; NH 
Newsve  “™c-su 
NH,~ NH,—~ 


(Above) CRYSTALS OF THIOUREA, shown in this photomicrograph, are white 
and lustrous, soluble in cold water, ammonium sulphocyanide solution, 
and ether. Cyanamid’s Thiourea contains 99.32% Thiourea, .36% 
moisture, no ash, and .1% water insoluble material. Chemical formulas 
are shown above. 


AVAILABILITY OF THIOUREA SUGGESTS 
NEW INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


Thiourea was commercially produced for the first time in the United 
States in 1940 by Cyanamid. Since that time, through Cyanamid 
research and development, it has become more and more important as a 
chemical raw material, and is finding new and widely diversified uses. 

Among the larger commercial uses of Thiourea are the production of 
a number of drugs, one an important member of the sulfa family, and 
of certain types of synthetic resins. Other indicated uses, besides those 
illustrated, some covered by patents, include its use as a starting point 
in making various synthetic dyestuffs, as an ingredient of insecticidal 
compositions, as a mothproofing agent in treating furs, feathers, and 
skins. Thiourea is also used in photographic processing as a developer 
for plates and films, as a fixing agent in photographic works, and as an 
ingredient of compositions used for the removal of stains from negatives 
and compositions for toning sulphide-toned images on developing and 
printing papers. 

Sample quantities of Thiourea for exploration into its adaptability 
to new products and new uses are available from Cyanamid. Supplies 
are also available for immediate production in either carload, or less 
than carload, quantities. Additional information, prices, and samples 
will be sent on request. 
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Chemical Newstront 





(Above) TWO NEW HEAT TREATING AND CARBURIZING SALTS, AEROHEAT* (Above) FILT-R-STIL** LAB UNIT has been developed by 
1000 and 1200, have been developed by Cyanamid for commercial use Cyanamid for the production of demineralized water— 
in salt bath heat treatment of medium carbon, medium carbon alloy, water with an average ionizable solids content of two parts 
drill rod, complex alloy tool and die steel. Their remarkable non- yer million as calcium carbonate—through the medium of 
decarburizing, non-oxidizing properties have been used in production Tanae? ion-exchange resins. 

of parts for tractors, trucks and other wartime equipment. 


(Below) SURFACE COATINGS for the famous ‘Water Buffalo,” armored (Below) THESE HANDY, POCKET-SIZE PLASTIC CONTAINERS 
amphibian tank developed by the Marine Corps, the planes of the Air hold a pair of M.S.A. Ear Defenders, designed for wear by 
Corps, the ships of the Navy and the ieuliinade of tanks, trucks, guns industrial workers subjected to severe noise. The containers 
and jeeps of the Army are made from Cyanamid Synthetic Resins. are molded of Cyanamid’s BreetLe because of its light 
Rezyu*, Teciac*, PHENAc*, BEETLE* and MELMAC* resins are available weight, strength, and smooth, hard surface, by the Rathbun 
to meet the Armed Forces “specs” including those which are designed Molding Corporation for the Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
to conserve the critical phthalic anhydride. Write us for answers to 

your war problems and bile in your postwar planning. 


e white 
ylution, 


United 
anamid i 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


**Trade-mark 
ction of 


ily, and 
es those 


g point 
ecticidal 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


wre, 
QI 


30 ROCK EPSLLER PLAZA +» NEW YORR 20, NM. Ys 
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Commercial i 
PEROXIDE 















GENERAL DESCRIPTION ~~” ''"Byeezing Point (60% concentration) PC. 
































Flash Point 9 183°C, 
t-Butyl Hydroperoxide is a new, organic, alkyl peroxide Refractive Index @ 25° C. de 1.3960 
which offers extremely interesting possibilities. It is stan- Available Oxygen ce 10.66% 
dardized at a concentration of 604 0 (10.66% available Gite re Water White 
oxygen). Use of the proper activators increases the rate of pH of 1 part 60% Conc. in 10 parts water 4 
release of the oxygen. Stability Completely stable up to 76.6° C. 
i os hac Le 6 
SUGGESTED USES — ae cen oe 
; wate In short chain aliphatics Excellent 
1. As acatalytic agent in one or two phase polymerizations. In aromatics Excellent 
(t-Butyl Hydroperoxide has proved to be an excel- 
lent catalyst for polymerizing Styrene, as well as ACTIVATORS 
certain Elastomers such as Buna S.) 
2. As a drying accelerator in oils, paints, varnishes, etc. Hydroquinone and other similar organic reducing agents 
3. As a combustion accelerator for heavy fuel oils used in have proved to be efficient secondary catalysts in poly- 
Diesel engines. merization reactions (when used in quantities up to 0.1% 
4. As an accelerator in the curing of synthetic resins. of t-Butyl Hydroperoxide), greatly increasing the efficiency 
5. As an accelerator in the vulcanization of certain syn- of polymerization. When use requires quick release of 
thetic rubbers. oxygen, the same proportions of Hydroquinone mentioned casi 
6. As an oxidation agent for laboratory purposes. above have proved efficient. Mo 
PROPERTIES : : : : . ' = 
For experimental samples of this interesting mew per- ferr 
Molecular Weight 90 oxide, write the Union Bay State Chemical Company, 
Specific Gravity @ 25° C. (60% concentration) 0.859 Peroxide Division, 50 Harvard St., Cambridge 42, eLec 
Boiling Point i 82-83° C. Massachusetts. con 
cop 
gol 
elec 
INO 
—I 
*U.S. PATS. 2176407 & 2223807 wit! 
cya 
NION DAY STATE 
; age 
e Sod 
Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry (A J Gt wit! 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER CMUCA OMpPany cy _ 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS acti 
OATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS AS | 
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DU PONT CHEMICALS YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE 















APPLICATIONS 


METAL CLEANING— NaCN solution ex- 
erts a cleaning action on metals by 
dissolving oxide film to form soluble 
metal complexes. It can be applied 
as a separate dip or as an ingredient 
in alkaline cleaning solutions. In the 
textile field, NaCN solutions are 
used to remove certain metallic 
impurities. 

ORE TREATMENT— The extraction of 
metals, principally gold, from finely 
ground ores is another well estab- 
lished use of NaCN. In the flotation 
of metal ores, NaCN solution acts 
as a “‘depressor”’ for iron sulfide. 


CASE HARDENING AND CARBURIZING — 
Molten Sodium Cyanide baths im- 
part a wear-resistant surface to 
ferrous metals. 


ELECTROPLATING— NaCN is a primary 
component of solutions from which 
copper, zinc, cadmium, brass, silver, 
gold and other metals are deposited 
electrolytically. 


INORGANIC AND ORGANIC THIOCYANATES 
—Dissolved NaCN readily reacts 
with sulfur to form sodium thio- 
cyanate. On this reaction is based 
the use of cyanide as a “‘sharpening”’ 
agent in the unhairing of hides. 
Sodium thiocyanate, in turn, reacts 
with organic chlorides to form thio- 
cyanate esters, widely used as the 
active ingredients in fly sprays. 


AS A SOURCE OF HCN—'Treatment of 
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Cyanogran"). Both contain a midimune of 96° 
d in standard drums of 100 and 200 pounds, net. 


NaCN with acid is a quick, 
way to obtain HCN. When 


oo UL) 2 oS 1.51 
on EEE TTT 75 cal. /g. 
Solubility 


Stability 


PROPERTIES 


ee ee 














ERM Powe nnacneecaneasauned High 
In liquid ammonia (—33°C.) 
3.7 g./ 100 g. NH; 
In absolute alcohol and ether 
Very slight 


Extremely stable when dry 


safety precautions are exercised, the  ‘ 


gas so evolved is used in fumigation 
and in a large number of chemical 
reactions. 

AS A CHEMICAL REACTANT 

Alkyl halides and esters react with 
NaCN to form nitriles—a synthesis 
widely used in the plastics field. The 
nitriles, in turn, are the starting 
point for varied reactions leading to 
amides, acids, imino ethers, ortho- 
esters, and amines. 

The cyanohydrin synthesis 

RHC:O0 + HCN —> R.CHOH.CN is based 
on the reaction of aldehydes and 
ketones (or their bisulfite addi- 
tion products) with NaCN. The 
cyanohydrins can be converted to 
corresponding organic acids or esters. 
For example, acetaldehyde cyano- 
hydrin yields a—hydroxy propionic 
acid (lactic acid), while the cyano- 
hydrin of methyl ethyl ketone gives 






acid esters. It condense 
aldehydes to give unsaturated 
pounds; and will add to ansa’ 
rated esters in the presence of sodium 
ethoxide, according to the Michael 
reaction. Alcoholysis of cyanoacetic 
ester and subsequent reaction with 
sodium, gives sodio malonic ester, 
an intermediate in the synthesis of 
soporifics, such as the barbiturates. 
* * * 

At present, supplies of Sodium Cy- 
anide are under WPB allocation. But 
this need not postpone your investiga- 
tion of its many possible future uses. 
Limited quantities are available for 
experimental purposes. For further 
information, write: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.). Electrochem- 


icals Department, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


EVERY BOND BRINGS VICTORY NEARER — BUY ANOTHER TODAY! 


DU PONT 
ELECTROCHEMICALS 





QU PONT 


REG. U. 5. PaT OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 















TYPICAL CATALYSTS 


Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid e Aluminum Chloride 
Boron Trifluoride e Anhydrous Hydrochloric Acid 


Activated Alumina Molybdenum Alumina 
Chrome Alumina Tungsten Alumina 
Chrome Nickel 

Cobalt Phosphates 

Iron Thorium 

Magnesia Titanium 
Molybdenum Tungsten 


y an 
HARSHAW 


Off the ground 160 feet sooner with the help of 


CATALYSTS 


@ High octane gasoline gets planes off the ground in a shorter 
distance. Its many contributions to the war effort are inesti- 
mable. @ The story of high octane refining records the amazing 
performance of catalysts. New catalysts and new catalytic 
processes are uncovered overnight. More uses are certain to be 
discovered. @ Harshaw is now supplying catalysts for alkyla- 
tion .. . isomerization . . . dehydrogenation . . . hydroforming 
. .. hydrogenation . . . polymerization and dehydration. 


Samples of catalysts are available to you for testing. We have 
a large capacity for pelleting. 


me HARSHAW CHEMICAL <o. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CALCIUM ACETATE, 


3 For Manufacture of Synthetic Organics, 


Pharmaceuticals, Resins, Varnishes, etc. 


AS A RESULT OF B&A’s technical developments and advanced pro- 
duction methods, Calcium Acetate of high purity is now available in 
tonnage quantities. The useful applications of this purity product are 
already evident in many processes. Perhaps it has a place in your 
operations too! 


IF YOU NEED this or other reagent and fine chemicals in large quan- 
tities, confer with your B&A Technical Serviceman today. Remember 
... Baker & Adamson’s leadership in the field of laboratory reagents 
and fine chemicals is nationally recognized...and supplying uniform, 
high purity chemicals for American industry is one of its important 
functions. Why not call now? 











Special Sewice!/ 


‘When research indicates commer- 


cial quantities of special chemicals 
may be used advantageously in 
your production process, call in 
Baker & Adamson. We will gladly 
discuss the feasibility of producing 
such chemicals and will assist in 
determining their specifications. 


There is no obligation! 


Setting the Pace in Chemical Purity Since 1882 











| How Mee \minohydroxy Compounds - 


are derived from the Nitroparaffins 


The Henry reaction, a condensation of Nitroparaffins with aldehydes, 
with subsequent reduction, produces these five Aminohydroxy aliphatics. 

























i 





; cas CH:0H 
CH;NO, on 3HCHO ; ee _> CH,OHCCH,OH (I) 
Nitromethane " | 
NO, 
CH:0H 
(I) + 3H ——> CH:OHCCH:0H + 2H,O 
Tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane 
| CH: 
CH;CHNO, + 2HCHO — asic _» CH,OHCCH.OH (1) ‘ 
Nitroethane a ] 
NO, 
cH 
(I) + 3H: OI 4 CH,OHCCH:OH + 2H,O 
NH, 
2-Amino-2-methy]-1,3-propanediol 
| CHs 
CH;CH,CH,NO,—+ 2HCHO erate _y CH,OHCCH.OH (1) 
1-Nitropropane , I p 
NO, d 
CrHs 
(I) + 3H: —____—_ CH:OHCCH:0H + 2H,O 
T 
2-Amino-2-ethy!-1,3-propanediol 
CH;CH;CH,NO, + HCHO aie CH;,CH,CHCH;:OH (1) 
1-Nitropropane i, I 
NO, 
(1) + 3H. —aenemnerapel CH;sCH:CHCH:0H + 2H,O 
2-Amino-1-butanol 
| CH, 
CH;CH(NO.)CHs + HCHO Pon trene €H;CCH;OH (I) 
2-Nitropropane ve [ 
NO, 
cH 
(fr) + 3H. ————> CHsCCH:0H + 2H,0 
J d 


NH, 
2-Amino-2-methyl-1-propanol 





Tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane 


PROPERTIES 


Molecular Weight 121.14 
Melting Point, °C 171 to 172 
Boiling Point, °C 219 to 220 10mm 
Specific Gravity 

20°/20°C 
pH of 0.1M Aqueous 

solution at 20°C 10.4 
Solubility in Water— 60 


g/100 mi at 20°C 


(Available in experimental quantities) 


... forms soaps of higher water solu- 
bility .. . exceptionally stable paraffin 
wax emulsions. Its three hydroxyls and 
an amino group enable synthesis of 
many useful chemicals such as cation 
active textile softeners and plasticizing 
esters. 


2-Amino-2-ethyl-1, 3-propanediol 


PROPERTIES 
Molecular Weight 119.16 
Melting Point, °C 37.5 to 38.5 
Boiling Point, °C 152 to 153 10mm 


Specific Gravity 

20°/20°C 1.099 
pH of 0.1M Aqueous 

solution at 20° C 10.8 
Solubility in Water— Completely 


g/100 mi at 20°C Miscible 


(Available in limited quantities) 


2-Amino-2-methyl-1, 
PROPERTIES 
Molecular Weight 105.14 
Melting Point, °C 109 to 111 
- Boiling Point, °C 151 to 152 10mm 
Specific Gravity 
20°/20°C 
pH of 0.1M Aqueous 
solution at 20°C 10.8 
Solubility in Water— 
g/100 mi at 20°C 250 


(Available in limited quantities) 


... for fast dispersion . . . for easily pre- 
paring oil-in-water emulsions such as 
insecticidal sprays, cutting oils, and tex- 
tile lubricants. It is advantageous for 
use in a variety of products where an 
efficient, convenient emulsifier is needed. 


3-propanediol 


... useful in preparing cosmetic creams 
and lotions outstanding in stability 
and freedom from yellowing. It is used 
to make liquid cleansing cream bases, 
textile lubricants, and other transpar- 
ent or milky mineral oil emulsions with 
good color, odor, and aging stability. 


2-Amino-2-methyl-1-propanol 


PROPERTIES 

Molecular Weight 89.14 
Melting Point, °C 30 to 31 
Boiling Point, °C 165 760mm 
Specific Gravity 

20°/20°C 0.934 
pl of 0.1M Aqueous 

solution at 20°C 11.3 
Solubility in Water— Completely 

g/100 mi at 20°C Miscible 


(Available in commercial quantities) 


2-Amino-1-butanol 
PROPERTIES 

Molecular Weight 89.14 
Melting Point, °C 2 
Boiling Point, °C 178 760mm 
Specific Gravity | 

20°/20°C 0.944 
pH of 0.1M Aqueous 

solution at 20°C 11.1 
Solubility in Water— Completely 

g/100 mi at 20°C Miscible 


(Available in experimental quantities) 


...a versatile material for making 
bright drying floor polishes and other 
emulsions where high water resistance 
of the dried film is essential. It is also 
useful in the synthesis of dyestuffs, 
wetting agents, photographic develop- 
ers, and pharmaceuticals. 


... excellent for making naphtha emul- 
sions for cleaning operations and in all 
kinds of transparent water-in-oil emul- 
sions. Its low combining weight, liquid 
state, and complete water miscibility 
make it a practical emulsifying agent 
in many applications. 
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CHEMICALS. 
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Hers ONE PURIFICATION PLANT 
IMPROVEMENT THAT SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED IN YOUR POST-WAR PLANS 



























Yes, more and more Nuchar Active Carbon is being used to 
supplement overtaxed purification equipment. 
In normal times, the Chemical Process Industries use many 
purification methods, such as Distillation, Crystallization and 
Sublimation. Most of these methods involve the use of ex- 
tensive equipment. Thus, chemical manufacturers 
should investigate the possibilities of purification 
by adsorption; a process in which little or no additional 
equipment is necessary. The effectiveness, as well as 
the economy of using Nuchar Active Car- 
bon as a purifying medium, has been fully 
demonstrated over a wide field of indus- 
trial activity. It represents standard prac- 
tice in many operating processes, such as: 
Chemicals, Drugs and Pharmaceuticals, 

Food Products, Industrial Water, Off- 
35 LBS. NET Grade Products, Oils, Fats, Waxes, 
Greases, Air, Recovery Processes, Trade 
Wastes, Water Purification. Let us show 
you how you can substitute the simple, 
low-cost Nuchar Active Carbon process 
ACTIVE CARBON for the more complicated purification 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. methods which are being affected by ma- 


VMS TT VeRy. hag Soria! shortages. 


Division West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND - PHILADELPHIA 


Plants 
ail ~NQU 
C) KE, MD. - COVINGTON, VA. 


Cf CIC 








Nuchar Active Carbons Abietic Acid 
* 


Snow Top Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
* 


Liquid Caustic Soda Chlorine 
* 
Lignin Liqro Crude.Tall Oil 
* 
Indusoil Distilled Tall Oil Tall Oil Pitch 
* 


ee Wood ee 


‘INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANYS 


230 PARK AVENUE 35 E. WACKER DRIVE 748 PUBLIC LEDGER BLOG. 844 LEADER BLDS. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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BUY WAR BONDS...AND KEEP 'EM 


The New RCA 
Universal (Type EMU 


ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE 


The new RCA Type EMU Universal Model RCA 
Electron Microscope, also the new RCA Type EMC: 
Console (Desk Model) Electfon Microscope, © 

described and illustrated in this new RCA Bulletin 
Copy sent promptly on request. In writing us for 
this bulletin, please use your business letterhead: 





hodel RCA 
ype EMC:l 
scope, are 
CA Bulletin 
iting vs for 


letterhead: 


As you turn the knob you see the image en- 
“Targe. From the tiny speck, in the corner of the 
black masses formed by the intersection of the 
wires of the screen, os seen at 100 diameters 


X. 9,000 - Roba ove pst the left. . . the image 


HE new RCA Universal (Type EMU) 

Electron Microscope is designed to provide 
(1) maximum operator comfort and conve- 
nience, (2) maximum simplicity and flexibility, 
(3) consistent top performance, and (4) maxi- 
mum ease of servicing. 


The operator of this microscope, by merely — 


turning a single knob, can enlarge the clear, 
sharp image he is observing through 40 steps 
of magnification ranging from 100 diameters 
up to 20,000 diameters. 


ste by atep: while you watch... until 
=] re than 20,000 diameters, 


ee 


. os ae fe the: argest circle to the right. 


te, 


This is but one example of the ease with 
which this instrument can be used in practice. 
Making micrographs at any magnification is 
equally simple. 

Detailed descriptions of the new RCA 
Universal (Type EMU), and the new RCA 
Console (Desk Model, Type EMC) Electron 
Microscopes are contained in the booklet 
shown at the left. 


Copy of this important and interesting new 
booklet will be sent promptly on request. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION « CAMDEN, N. J. 


LEADS THE WAY .. In Radio .. Television .. Tubes .. 
Phonographs . . Records . . Electronics 











BAKER’S P-8 


| Glyceryl Tri-aceto-ricinoleate ] 


4 LOW-COST Plasticizer for Synthetic Elastomers 


For Use In: 
GRS 


NEOPRENE GN 
PERBUNAN 
POLYVINYL CHLORIDE 


COPOLYMERS OF POLYVINYL CHLORIDE 
ETHYL CELLULOSE (ETHYL RUBBER) 


As a plasticizer, Baker’s P-8 contributes to: 


& Speed and ease of compounding. 


A flexible stock with good physical charac- 
teristics. 


3 ] Flexibility at low temperatures. 


4.) Retained Flexibility (P-8 exhibits extremely 
low volatility at elevated temperatures), 






The plasticizing effect of P-8 for Perbunan 
(40 parts of plasticizer) 
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i Elong. Set Shore 
Plasticizer 48 hrs. Flex. Modulus Tensile ont 







i 9 Hard. 
@ 150°C. to °C. @ 300% psi _ % ~ = 
Nil - “30 2175 3225 395 
a i 1.6 60 400 1650 665 20 4 
P-8 a 










Tricresyl 


Glycol Ester of 
Low Molecular ™ 
Weight Fatty 21 60 550 1650 570 20 


THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY. 


Established 1857 





120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


Jersey City, New Jersey Los Angeles, California Bayonne, New Jersey 












BAR OF What? 


Carbon, graphite, or 
“Karbate” material* 











Corrosion resistance. Car- 
bon and graphite are inert 
to all but highly oxidizing 
conditions, and to most 
acids, alkalies and solvents. 



















Absence of contamination. 
Carbon and graphite are 
insoluble and are not 
picked up in caustic and 
spin bath solutions. 




























--- Of course! 














Resistance tothermal 
shock. Carbon and graph- 
ite do not spall or crack 
even under sudden and ex- 
treme changes of tempera- 














Ease of fabrication. Car- 
bon and graphite are read- 
ily machinable to intricate 
shapes and close dimen- 
sional limits. 




















High or low heat transfer. 
Graphite has igh heat 
transfer properties; carbon 






No deformation at high 
temperatures. Carbon and 
graphite retain their shape 













in extremely high temper- 
atures. 


has /ow heat transfer prop- 
erties. 





























Electrical conductivity. 
Carbon and graphite have 
various degrees of con- 
ductivity for a very broad 
range of electrical condi- 
tions. 























Not wet by molten metal. 
With carbon and graphite, 
molten metals flow freely 
without slagging or stick- 
ing. 
















Only carbon and graphite have the combination of properties presented 
above. The many types of products and equipment furnished by National 
Carbon Company stem from these combined physical, chemical, and elec- 
trical properties. 

We urge you to study them. They not only make 
possible the present applications but are constantly 
suggesting new ones. 

Many of these applications can further improve NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
your manufacturing operations by decreasing in- Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
terruptions, speeding up output, and cutting pro- uc 
duction and maintenance costs. General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 






*Carbon or graphite made impervious to seepage. 
















* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS * 





The word “Karbate” is a registered trade-mark of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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POSITIVE LIFT HERE PRODUCT CONTROL 
ADJUSTMENT HERE 





SORTING COMPARTMENT 


PULP GRAVITY cen : 2 


VISIBLE HERE : 


4 | } i / J i 
i, 3 j { 
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FINE <_—_e, 


OVERFLOW ] 
PRODUCT 


SORTING CONDITIONS 
VISIBLE HERE 


GRADED PRODUCTS 
| FROM EACH COMPARTMENT 


THE NEW DORRCO SIZER 


for ACCURATE CLASSIFICATION 
ACCORDING to SIZE and DENSITY 


The Dorrco Sizer is a highly developed hydraulic classifier working on the 
“hindered settling’ principle, which greatly magnifies the differences in settling rates 
between particles of varying size and specific gravity. 


The grading of products both as to size and density down through the fine 
micron range can be controlled by the Sizer to an accuracy hitherto unknown. Its two 
main applications are the accurate grading of materials into closely sized groups and 
the separation of valuable minerals from unwanted gangue bodies, as in ore concentration. 


The Dorrco Sizer is being used with success in the following operations: 
1. Abrasive Sizing 
2. Fine Coal Sizing 
3. Specification Sand Sizing 


4. Ilmenite and Rutile Sizing 

5. Iron Ore Concentration 

6. Phosphate Rock Sizing or 
Concentration. 

7. Lead and Zinc Ore Sizing and Preliminary Concentration 


e Unique design features are responsible for the 
superior performance of the new Dorrco Sizer. Check 
the advantages at the right—and for complete infor- 
mation write to our nearest office for Bulletin No. 2341. 
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HYDRAULIC 


<j WATER TO EACH 


COMPARTMENT 








lila tages 


1. Simple Control— 


. Fully Automatic—no 


. More Accurate Sizing 
. Preliminary Sorting 


. Easy Cleanout due to 


. No build-up of par- 





changes in hydro- 
static tube clearly vis- 
ible—control equip- 
ment close by and 
easy to set. 


operating attention 
needed except where 
major changes in feed 
characteristics occur. 


due to elimination of 
lag in changing 
valve opening. 


by feed compartment 
preceding No. 1 
pocket. 


high pressure water 
connection beneath 
each constriction 
plate. 


ticles on constriction 
plate is possible, due 
to new design. 














THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 








NEW YORK 22, N.Y. .. . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. . . WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
TORONTO1, ONT.. . . 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
CHICAGO, ILL... . . . 221NO.LA SALLE ST. 
DENVER 2,COLO. . . . . COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. . . . 81] WEST 7TH ST. 
RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. we 


SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22 





ADSORSESS ALL INW@vutaCees oO OVs- NEAREST OFFICE 
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When it can’t be left to chance 


Alone on the ocean’s floor, the Navy diver works with care and precision. 
Hampered by his cumbersome equipment, beset with innumerable other 
difficulties, he must nevertheless perform skilled mechanical operations for 


essential construction. His work must be right . . . nothing can be left 
to chance. 


Nor can chances be taken in the production of Columbia chemicals . . . 
for so many products are dependent for their standards and efficiency on 
chemicals which conform in every way to specifications. Columbia is 
meticulous in its production methods, its tests and inspections. In leaving 
nothing to chance in its own processes, it eliminates risks for its customers. 


‘This is why Columbia is the exclusive source of supply for so many. 
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COLUMBI 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO «+ BOSTON »* «+ ST. LOUIS » » + PITTSBURGH « * * NEW YORK « * * CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND « « * MINNEAPOLIS « * » PHILADELPHIA * ¢ » CHARLOTTE 
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UNUSUAL STRENGTHS are among 
the numerous advantages obtained in 
Columbia's new thermosetting plastic, 
Allymer. Other points of superiority are 
its resistance to heat, crazing and mar- 
ring . . . form stability . . . resistance 
to weather and to solvents, as proved in 
various critical war materials. Allymer is 
now available in sample quantities for 
experimental purposes. You may have 
research reports and other free data by 
writing. 


ONE FOR RIPLEY—A recent ship- 
ment of 60,000 cases of bottled beer to 
the South Pacific traveled 9,000 miles 
with the breakage of only 27 bottles! 
This remarkable packaging achievement 
of the Glass Container Industry focuses 
attention on its splendid wartime record. 
Among the many products destined for 
export in glass to our fighting men 
overseas, 1944 requirements call for 
678,800,000 beer bottles . . . 50,000,000 
bottles for water purifier tablets 
98,600,000 insect repellent bottles! 


i) 
= % 

PIG IRON production gets a big boost 
when high sulphur content can be re- 
duced. Soda Ash has the stuff, chem- 
ically, to do it—but the problem is to 
bring it into sufficient surface contact 
with the molten iron. Columbia solves 
it with its Soda Briquettes—compressed 
pellets composed chiefly of Soda Ash. 
Added to the ladle at the time the pigs 
are cast, Soda Briquettes get the surface 
contact necessary for effective desulphur- 
izing—and reduce expensive dusting 
losses. A newly prepared folder will be 
furnished on request. 
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SODA ASH production records illus- 
trate the tremendous Twentieth Century 
growth of the nation’s chemical industry. 
A basic chemical for the Glass industry, 
Soda Ash is also used extensively by the 
Textile and Paper industries and serves 
in a wide variety of cleansing operations. 
In a single month, total U.S. production 
of Soda Ash now approximates that for 
the entire year of 1899 . . .and Columbia's 
own annual production exceeds that ton- 
nage by a substantial margin. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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FOR THE BATTLE FRONT... 
LESS FoR THE HOME FRONT 


*‘No soldier in the world, whether he is in the armies of our allies or our 
enemies, receives better medical attention, on and off the battlefield, than the 


man who fights for America.” Surgeon General, U. S. Army 


Into the manufacture of the vast quantities of ointments, 
salves, lotions, creams and similar products needed by the 
Medical Corps go great quantities of Lanolin U.S.P. 


To be certain that war needs are met first, Lanolin, Degras 
and other grades of Wool Grease have been placed on 
allocation. 


Some manufacturers have been asked to do without or with 
less Lanolin and Wool Grease so that it can be used for this 
and many other vital war purposes to help hasten the day of 
victory. The sooner it comes, the faster you can have all the 
Nimco Brand Lanolin, Degras and Wool Grease you want. 


HELP FIGHT FOR VICTORY 
PRACTICE CONSERVATION 
of Essential Materials 


AND SUPPORT THE FIGHT 


N. |. MALMSTROM : CO. 


America's { LANOLIN © Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Base * Technical 


largest 
Suppliers of DEGRAS ° Neutral and Common * Wool Greases 


147 LOMBARDY STREET ¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Scrence Dons Its Seven-League Boots 


Fast as our military and production courses are being trav- 


elled, Science moves even faster. It must, because the rough road 
to Victory can be levelled only by more powerful weapons than 
the enemy can muster—by development of synthetic materials 
that make us independent of many natural products—by finer 
foods and drugs and bodies that impart superior stamina to our 
Armed Forces. 


American science has donned its 7-League Boots! Its gigantic 
strides have produced, in record time, rubber without rubber, 
malarial control without quinine, nourishment without bulk, 
accuracy of fire-power without guesswork—and still greater 
achievements to come, through Chemistry. 

Sharples Synthetic Organic Chemicals continue to serve our 
Armed Forces and industrial fronts in many of these remark- 
able strides. When Peace is won, Sharples Research will know, 
more surely and conclusively than ever, where best to apply 
the abilities of its many chemicals to the needs of both industry 
and science. 





SHARPLES CHEMICALS AT WAR 


AMYL ALCOHOLS + AMYL ACETATE 
AMYL PHENOLS AND DERIVATIVES 
ALKYLAMINES AND DERIVATIVES 
ALKYLAMINOETHANOLS 
CHLOROPENTANES 
AMYL NAPHTHALENES 
AMYL MERCAPTAN 














SHARPLES CHEMICALS Ive. 


Philadelphia Chicago New York 


SHARPLES 


BUY WAR BONDS WZ _..REGULARLY! 











CHEMICALS 





SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL (AMYL ALCOHOLS) 
PENT-ACETATE (AMYL ACETATE) 
PENTALARM (AMYL MERCAPTAN) 
BURAMINE (CRUDE BUTYL UREA) 
PENTAPHEN (p-tert-AMYL PHENOL) 
PHENOL 
| PIAMYLPHENOXY ETHANOL 
MONOAMYLA DIAMYLAMINE 
MONOBUTYLAME DIBUT YLAMINE 
MONOETHYLAW DIETHYLAMINE 


ETHYL MO 


BUTYL MONO! ¥— BUTYL DIETHANOLAMINE 
“BOTY ETHANOLAMINES 
MIXED AMYLVG@HEORIDES DICHLOROPENTANES 
AMYL NAPHTHALENE MIXED AMYLENES 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
Sales Offices 


New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
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At our Easton, Penna., works, then the Sterling Products Company, 


this new and increasingly useful chemical servant was first produced 
in commercial quantities. During 1931-32 nearly a million pounds were 
shipped from this plant to the first industrial consumer. 


In keeping with increased demands of the petroleum industry, Penn 
Salt has expanded its facilities for producing Anhydrous HF to the 
point where it is now the largest AHF producer. And the skill and 
experience of these pioneer producers of Anhydrous HF are at your 
service. Let our technical staff help you with problems concerning its 
use... without obligation on your part. An intensely practical com- 
prehensive Anhydrous HF pamphlet is available for interested tech- 
nical people. Write for your copy. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN UF TURING C PANY CHEMISTRY 


15 THE KEYSTONE 
OF INDUSTRY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York e Chicago e St. Louise Pittsburgh e Minneapolis e Cincinnati e Wyandotte e Tacoma 











BISMUTHS » MERCK 


Two steps in the 
production of Merck 
Bismuth Products 





Standardize Subcarbonate 


ON MERCK BISMUTHS Subnitrate 
FOR PURITY, 
RELIABILITY, AND 
A CENTRAL SOURCE 

OF SUPPLY and other Bismuth Salts 


Subgallate 


Subsalicylate 


MERCK & C 0., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHW AY, N. J. 


‘Speed the Victory ; New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St.Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Vo. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
with War Bonds In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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COMING ...in Commercial Quantities 


HESE new chemicals . . . allyl alcohol, 
Tay chloride and diallyl ether . . . will 
be available in commercial quantities from 
a new Shell plant now under construction. 

Chemists may look forward to the syn- 
thesis of many new compounds from these 
base materials. Your inquiries are invited. 


H j i | CH | } MICA] Division of SHELL UNION OIL CORPORATION 
N. J. 100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
sles, Col. R. W. GREEFF & CO. Eastern Sales Agent 10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO II 
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For every CORROSION problem in flow control, 
there’ll always be a POWELL Valve to lick it! 


Powell Corrosion-Resistant Valves have not just been 
‘‘born’’—they’re a product of evolution—the result of 
nearly a century of patient study, research and experi- 
mentation by Powell’s staff of Engineers and Metal- 
lurgists. Therefore you can be sure TODAY that TO- 
MORROW you'll always be able to control efficiently 
the flow of any and all corrosive media. For Powell 
has evolved a complete line of valves of every type— 
Globes, Gates, Checks, Ys, etc.—in a wide variety of 
corrosion-resistant materials. These include such pure 
metals and special alloys as Aluminum, Aluminum 
Bronze, Everdur, Hard Lead, Herculoy, Inconel, Monel 
Metal, Nickel (Pure), Nickel Iron, Ni-resist, Silver 





(Pure,) Hastelloy Alloys ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’, ‘‘C”? and ‘‘D”’, 
Durimet ‘‘T”’ and ‘‘20’’, Ilium, Misco ‘‘C’’, stainless 
Iron Alloys and many more. Others will be added as 
new requirements arise. 


Write Dept. C, 
The Wm. Powell Co., 
for our new booklet— 
“Powell Valves for Cor- 
rosion Resistance.” 


Fig. 2559—Large size Stainless Steel 


Fig. 2453—Large size Stainless Steel 
Gate Valve for 125 pounds W. P. Has 
flanged ends, outside screw rising stem 
threaded through bronze bushing in 
upper yoke arms, bolted flanged bonnet 
and taper wedge solid disc. Sizes, 214’ 
to 30”, inclusive. 


Swing Check Valve for 150 pounds W. 
P. Has flanged ends and bolted flanged 
cap. Disc is hung on a 5 degree angle 
and has sufficient lift to provide full 
straightway, unobstructed flow area 
through valve body. Sizes, 2”’ to 12”, 
inclusive. 
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Fig. 2051—-Stainless Steel ‘““Y’’ Valve 
for 150 pounds W. P. Has flanged ends, 
outside screw rising stem threaded 
through bronze yoke bushing, bolted 
yoke bonnet and plug type disc. Sizes, 
Yj" to 2”, inclusive. 


! 


Fig. 1968—Stainless Steel Gate Valve 
for 150 pounds W. P. Has screwed ends, 
outside screw rising stem threaded 
through bronze yoke bushing, bolted 
yoke bonnet and taper wedge solid 
disc. Sizes, 14”’ to 2”, inclusive. 
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Fig. 1979—Stainless Steel Globe Valve 
for 150 pounds W. P. Has flanged ends, 
outside screw rising stem threaded 
through bronze yoke bushing, bolted 
flanged bonnet and plug type disc. 
Sizes, 14’’ to 3’, inclusive. 


Fig. 2309—Stainless Steel Flush Bot- 
tom Tank Valve. For draining metal 
tanks and autoclaves. In this type, the 
disc rises into the tank when the valve 
is open. Sizes, 34’’ to 8”, inclusive. 


Fig. 1976—Stainless Steel Needle Globe 
Valve. For use on instrument lines, oil 
burners, equipment requiring close reg- 
ulation, and for handling corrosive 
liquids and gases. Sizes, 14”’ to 1”, incl. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 








PORCELAIN ADDS LONGER LIFE 
TO INSTALLATIONS . . . 


The valve seat is located in lowest possible position so that you 
get uninterrupted flow of material when stem is in open posi- 
tion. Packing is acid-resisting asbestos—graphite impregnated. 
Ends of valve are ground parallel for gasketing. All valves are 
tested 100 lbs. hydraulic pressure. 


ILLINOIS Porcelain Y-Type Valves are easy to operate. They 
can be used for most acid- and chemical-handling requirements. 





Me ELECTRIC PORCELAIN COMPANY : 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS £ 
















SODA ASH CALCIUM CHLORIDE SODIUM ZINCATES 





CAUSTIC SODA CHLORINE AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 
BICARBONATE OF SODA HYDROGEN MORE THAN 100 OTHER ORGANIC 
CALCIUM CARBONATE DRY ICE AND INORGANIC COMPOUNDS 


VITAL TO VICTORY TODAY — READY TO WORK FOR A GREATER TOMORROW 





Aly yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION © WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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For Your 


Postwar Products W: hear a lot about miracle products that 


will come from industrial laboratories. 











General American engineers 


are ready now to consult One of them may be yours—presenting new 





with you—to plan new taak problems in safe transportation—requiring cars 


Cane a eonty Rees mNOE- with new linings or coatings unused today. 


ed to transport your products 
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neay. Gar wee ane General American will meet the challenge— ae 
general offices — 135 South a sil Sat ‘ iting 

x u Ww vide Ca wi specia eatures to 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill. J ' P ae? P : cock 
carry helium gas, muriatic acid, butane and § basic 
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other hard-to-handle commodities. iat 
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Builders and Operators of Specialized Railroad Freight Cars * Bulk Liquid Storage Terminals * Pressure Vessels and other ug 


Welded Equipment - Aerocoach Motor Coaches 7 Process Equipment of all kinds * Fruit and Vegetable Precooling Service KEP 
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A FALLING apple brought forth Newton’s Law 
of Gravity. Newton did not create a principle; 
he simply interpreted it. The principles of trav- 
eling pulleys, of fulcrums, levers and plug 
cocks are ABC’s of physics. In valves, the most 
basic closure is a tapered plug. The Egyptians 
used it 5000 years ago. But because a plug would 
stick, Industry had to resort to gate closures, 
using a wedging principle. Then, when valves 
had to contend with high line pressures, ex- 
treme temperatures and corroding fluids, trouble 
began. So, Nordstrom applied Pascal’s Law. 
He revolutionized the use of a plug valve by 
introducing pressure lubricant to seal the ports 
and make the plug easy to turn. He took the 
oldest of principles, applied modern engineer- 
ing and thus solved the need for an all-purpose 
plug valve to give satisfactory service forever. 


K°EP UPKEEP DOWN WITH NORDSTROMS 


The laws of Physics never change 


MECHANICAL PERFECTION REQUIRES 
PRESSURE LUBRICATION IN VALVES 


NORDSTROM 
VALUES 





Basically, the Nordstrom consists of a plug 
and body. By turning a lubricant screw, 
multiplied pressure is transmitted through 
grooves in the plug and body to the bot- 
tom of the plug. Leakage is prevented 


regardless of line pressure. 
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_&Y , 
TRAVELING PULLEY 
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PLUG COCK CLOSURE 


HYDRAULIC PRESSURE 


(Pascal's Law) 
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PASCAL'S LAW WAS NEVER ee 
- §0 NECESSARY AS TODAY! 











Nordstrom Lubricated Valves, make use 
of the scientific principle known as 
Pascal’s Law, as illustrated above. This 


“u" 


law states that “a unit pressure ap- 
plied to the liquid contained in a 
sealed vessel is transmitted to every 
part of the liquid with undiminished 
force,’‘ thus multiplying the force many 


times. Note how this law is applied 


to the plug. 


For positive flow-line control 


Lubrication within a valve definitely increases efficiency 
of operation and adds ultimate life. Pressure lubrication makes 
possible the use of a plug valve for highest pressures, and in large as well as 
small sizes. The Nordstrom “Sealdport’’ system not only provides lubrication 
to make the plug easy to turn but establishes a positive, leak-resistant seal 
around the ports. Unless a valve is lubricated it cannot give the fullest life. 
Lubrication is both vital and essential. It is what has made Nordstrom Valves 


indispensable for countless services in the petroleum, gas and chemical 
industries. 


LUBRICATED VALVES 


Sea dport Lubucalion 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY ~—e4 Subsidiary of Pittsburgh €quitable Meter Company 


Main Offices: 400 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Penna. . Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbia, Houston, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New York City, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa ° Canadian Licensees: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal 

European Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, England * South American Representative: The Armco Int’l Corp. * Main Office: Middletown, O. 

PRODUCTS: Nordstrom Lubricated Valves; Air, Curb and Meter Cocks * Nordco Valve Lubricants * EMCO Gas Meters * EMCO-McGaughy Integrators 

EMCO Regulators . Pittsburgh-National Meters for Gasoline, Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids ° Stupakoff Bottom Hole Gau es 
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tHroucH ELECTRIC WELDING! 


.. - How Chemical Purity contributes 
to this miracle of science 


Electric welding . .. perfected and war-proved in the 
faster building of better ships and tanks, howitzer 
carriages and gun mounts... 


Electric welding . .. an even greater production tool 
of tomorrow, bestowing its benefits on every phase 
of industry and peace-time living... 


Impetus of the great movement toward welding was 
the introduction, in 1928, of the coated electrode. 
That meant protection of the welding electrode 
from oxygen and nitrogen in the air . . . efficient 
welding metal .. . increased welding speed . . . faster 
production of better welds. 


In the swift development of electric welding, Baker 
has played its part in contributing chemicals of ex- 


traordinary purity for the electrode coatings. Some 
of these chemicals are: lithium fluoride and other 
lithium salts, potassium chloride, sodium chloride 
and sodium fluoride. 


This is only one of many instances where purity, as 
exemplified by Baker Chemicals, has increased efh- 
ciency in today’s forward march of industry. 


Baker’s Industrial Chemicals (purity by the ton) 
have been supplied to many manufacturing concerns 
for the manufacture or processing of many products. 
If you have special chemical requirements for war 
production or in anticipation of post-war needs, we 


invite you to discuss your problems in confidence 
with Baker. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Avenue 220 S$. 16th Street 435 N. Michigan Avenve 





OR SOME time, purified petroleum hydro- 
F carbon oils have been replacing ordinary 
mineral oils, or oils of other origin, in the manu- 
facture of various products, some new and 
some old. Analysis of the unusual character- 
istics of purified hydrocarbon oils often leads to’ 
their adaptation to meet specific requirements 
for which these oils are constitutionally well 
suited. 





These characteristics, some of which are 
listed in the. accompanying panel, indicate a 
wide variety of applications in many fields. 
They may suggest new uses for purified hydro- 
carbon oils —now commercially available — 
which may hold the solution to one or more of 
your manufacturing problems. 





%* This is the second in a series of bulletins focusing industry’s 
attention on the possibilities of purified petroleum hydrocarbon 
oils. The next will appear in an early issue of this publication. 











PARTIAL LIST OF CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SONNEBORN PURIFIED HYDROCARBON OILS 





(] Good capacity for emulsification 
LC] Low rate of oxidation 
[] Seal against moisture evaporation 


(] Vehicles for many groups of polar-organic substances such as 
fats, fatty acids, fatty acid esters;.for aromatic, aliphatic, hetero- 
cyclic hydrocarbons; for substances normally cada but capable RANGE OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
of being solubilized by means of linking agents, mutual solvents, 
etc.; for colloidally dispersible oleophilic substances such as me- 
tallic soaps, high molecular weight polymers and condensation 
products 


Specific Gravity: 0.775 to 0.895 @ 60°F 
Saybolt Viscosity: 30 to 345 @ 100°F. 
Distillation Range: 370 to 800°F. 

Flash Point:-170 to 420°F. 

C) Softening and plasticizing properties Fire Point: 190 to 480°F. 

Pour Test: +40°F. to —35°F. 


Ability to i rt moi i i 
Cc ility to impa sture resistance to fibrous materials Aniline Point: 175 to 230°F. 


[) No unsaturated hydrocarbons—Substantial freedom from aro- Refractive Index @ 20°C: 1.43 to 1.48 
matic hydrocarbons—Composed,predominantly of saturated paraf- Dielectric Strength: Above 29 K. V. 
fins and naphthenes Sligh Oxidation Number: 0.0 to 0.9 

(0 Freedom from color, odor and taste’ Copper Stability Test: Not less than 20 


Molecular Weight: 175 to 400 


CL) Sterile—fungistatic Conradson Carbon Test: Below 0.005% 














[] High dielectric strength—high specific inductive capacity Unsulphonatable Residue: Above 97.5% 
BL 
Please direct inquiries on specific problems to Department of Industrial Research a 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
: 
Refiners of Petroleum 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | 
ia i 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


Out of the 25,000 different fabrics we distribute, 

many are specially made for use with plastics, or 
with products made with a fabric base. There may be textiles on this huge 
list which though unfamiliar to you would enable you to produce a better 
or more economical product. 


Our technical knowledge of fabrics, and our wide facilities for textile re- 
search may be able to help you find the material that will help speed your 
production schedule. We are one of the largest sources of supply in America 
and are constantly enlarging our line of fabrics for the plastics industry. 


We shall be glad to study your individual needs in order to provide the 
proper fabric for any specified product. 


65 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 


—— 
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order your 


SILICATES wow 


STANDARD 


FOR UNIFORMITY... DEPENDABILITY 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI . JERSEY CITY 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES, ILL. General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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f a STAINLESS-CLap Stee, 








he fabrication of clad steel requires clad welds. 





Two attached and two dissimilar metals must be 
joined. Building up a non-porous weld that pre- 
‘vents the steel weld from melting through the stain- 
less weld, thus defeating the purpose of cladding, is one 


of the tough problems successfully solved by Nooter. 


There are several dozen stainless alloys with varying 
characteristics that make machining, punching, drilling 
and tapping difficult. Each of these alloys calls for a 
different fabricating technique, thoroughly mastered by 


our skilled welders. 


You will benefit from our specialized knowledge. 


JOHN NOOTER BOILER WORKS CO. 
Alley and Bi- Metal Fabricators 


1408 SOUTH SECOND ST. ° ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 
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The use of Lindol as the hydraulic fluid in this die-casting 
operation—which involves high pressures and the pres- 
ence of molten metal—is insurance against serious fires 
or explosions in case of leaks. This is one of many 
applications where Celanese organic phosphates render 
a vital service in reducing industrial hazards. 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA| 
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The Celanese concept 


of chemical service 


THE SCIENCE Of synthetics has transposed 
many deficiencies in ‘‘natural’’ substances to 
“built-in’’ advantages precisely suited to in- 
dustrial needs. 

Problems of corrosion, flammability, oxi- 
dation, heat resistance, volatility, and many 
others, have steadily yielded to the chemist 
working in synthetics. 

The Celanese organic. phosphates are ex- 
amples. Since originating Lindol*, a pioneer 
product in this field, Celanese has created 
many ‘‘custom-made”’ vari- 
ations of organic phosphates 
to meet industry’s require- 
ments with greater preci- 


‘*Celluflex’’* and ‘‘Cellu- 
lube’’* for instance, have 
opened up a wider range of 
variations in solubility, spe- 
cific gravity, higher viscos- 


PLASTICIZERS 


ORGANIC PHOSPHATES 


LUBRICANT ADDITIVES 


INTERMEDIATES 


DYE-STUFFS 





PLASTICS 





ity, stability and electrical properties. 

At Celanese, research is flexible and con- 
tinuous. No material is regarded as having 
reached the ultimate in development. 

Greater precision is always the goal—not 
just adequacy. This attitude toward research 
—required in such large measure by the 
very nature of synthetics—is an asset of the 
Celanese Chemical organization that will 
become increasingly important in meeting 
the problems and opportunities of postwar 
production. That is why 
Celanese welcomes inquir- 
ies that present needs in 
terms of pruperties and 
characteristics required. 

Celanese Chemical Cor- 
poration, a division of the 
Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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the Goetze Gasket Film 


WwW LA 
Only A Gasket ; 
with Commentary by 

LOWELL THOMAS 











Now released for showing throughout the country. 


Available to employee groups, technical societies, engineering schools, 
and other organizations. 


This 35-minute, color and sound film tells the story of the tremendous 
importance of these “biggest little things” in Industry. Of the research 
and manufacturing facilities employed in this highly-specialized busi- 
ness of sealing the joints in vital equipment against the effects of high 
temperatures, pressures, corrosion and other service conditions. 


Write for full information. 


GOETZE GASKET & PACKING CO., Inc. 
36 ALLEN AVENUE, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 








kee grecertee SEE a8 


€ fot GASKETS 


“Americas Oldest and Largest Industrial Gasket Manufacture! 
















Here’s the first step 
in fire-fighting * 





“Keep your extinguishers in shape ... FREE BOOK tells how! 


WHEN fire breaks out, there’s no time to repair or recharge 
extinguishers — they must be ready to hit the blaze fast! 
So the logical time to keep the equipment in fighting form 
is before the emergency... by systematic inspections at 
fixed intervals. 


A method for setting up an extinguisher maintenance 
system in your organization is outlined in a booklet pre- 
pared by Walter Kidde & Company. It covers all types of 
equipment, tells exactly what to check on each type, how 
often to examine and recharge. It shows how extinguishers 
should be placed and marked, how records should be kept. 
This book ‘Inspection and Maintenance of First Aid Fire 
Extinguishers’, will be sent you upon request. Write 





for your copy. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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¢ Long and broad experience has given Badger an 
invaluable “know how” of every phase of process 


engineering and chemical plant designing. 


















© But Badger is not a slave to tradition. Badger is 
not content with the application of “established 
procedure” in process engineering, design and con- 
struction. Badger invokes the “know why” of chem- 
istry and engineering . . . reasons from fundamentals 
... and through a flexible approach improves proc- 
esses and often evolves entirely new methods and 
designs. Such advances may translate into lower 
plant costs, greater manufacturing efficiency, a better 


product — or perhaps all three. 





© Each Badger assignment becomes one of individual 
study — and usually one of accomplishment that lives 


through years of customer satisfaction. 






E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


BOSTON 14 ESTABLISHED 1841 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON 























PROCESS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE 
CHEMICAL, PETRO-CHEMICAL AND PETROLEUM’ INDUSTRIES 





r plus-service team 
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Returning Veterans 
by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 


A TRICKLE OF RETURNING VETERANS is already entering 
the mainstream of civilian wage earners, and the num- 
ber will increase as the war progresses, with the great- 
est influx coming after final victory in Europe. 

The chemical industry has a double responsibility 
to these men. 

First, it shares the responsibility of all industry to 
place returning employees in their old jobs, to make 
them feel at home again and a useful part of the com- 
munities and organizations they left. 

Secondly, as an industry-creating industry, it must 
shoulder a disproportionate part of the burden of pro- 
viding the expanding national economy that is going 
to be necessary after the war to maintain a high level of 
employment among the working population as a whole, 
veterans and non-veterans alike. 


THIS IS A GOOD-SIZED ORDER for an industry that in- 
evitably faces some amount of shrinkage after a 100 
per cent wartime increase. There will be difficulties, 
but they should not be insurmountable. 

To make the first task easier, most of the returning 
soldiers and sailors will be better men than when they 
left. They will make valuable employees. They will 
have acquired many new skills. Their desire for train- 
ing to equip them for better jobs will have been stimu- 
lated by their wartime experiences. Most of them will 
be ready to settle down to regular employment where 
they can make use of their abilities and be assured of a 
reasonable wage, reasonable security, and an equal 
chance with others for advancement. 

One problem that is bound to come up, however, is 
that of the returning veteran whose job is now occupied 
by a capable and loyal employee who through no fault 
of his own spent the war years in a chemical plant 
instead of a battle area. As the law is now written, 
the veteran has priority. The incumbent employee must 
either be provided for elsewhere or be released. In 
some cases peacetime expansion plans may be big 
enough to take care of everybody. In others, especially 
where there will also be old employees returning from 
discontinued government projects for which they were 
loaned, lay-offs will be inevitable. The problem is one 
that will require the careful attention of management, 
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for the means and method by which it is handled can 
easily make or break employee morale. 


Most concerns will also have some men returning 
with physical handicaps. Doubtless their greatest de- 
sire will be to prove that they can resume their former 
places in society. Their placement need not be a diffi- 
cult problem, but it is one that will require care and 
consideration. 


Persons with handicaps are capable of performing 
many types of productive work. Through the use of 
preplacement physical examinations, combined with 
skill and aptitude tests where necessary, it is not 
difficult to match man specifications with job specifica- 
tions in such a way that the handicapped person will 
not only be placed in work that he can do but work 
that he likes and that will give him satisfaction and 
enjoyment as well as a regular income. Experience 
even proves that such properly placed employees are 
better employees than their more fortunate fellows. 
They have fewer accidents, fewer absences, fewer 
resignations and fewer discharges for cause. 


BUT ASIDE FROM THIS DIRECT OBLIGATION to provide 
jobs for its own former employees, chemical industry 
must also share the greater responsibility of helping to 
push forward the frontiers of scientific and industrial 
progress to provide new jobs and opportunities for 
people who cannot be absorbed in old industries. 


As has been pointed out many times before, one of 
the prerequisites for continuous employment in a 
dynamic industrial economy is a constant evolution of 
new industries. As old industries satiate their markets 
and sales level off, they are no longer able to reabsorb 
employees whose jobs are eliminated by labor-saving 
technological developments. Such employees must 
depend for continuation of their livelihoods on some 
form of government handout or on employment in new 
industries that did not exist before. 

New industries are born of new ideas plus risk 
capital. The chemical industry has always been a 
prolific source of the former, and its members, individ- 
ually and collectively, can aid much in the establishment 
of political conditions more favorable to the latter. 
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Walter Savage Landis, 1881-1944 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY HAS LOST one of its most 
beloved and distinguished members. Dr. Landis’ 
passing this month will be mourned by thousands from 
the ranks of the industry and the profession he served 
so faithfully for almost 40 years. 

His contributions during his younger years in the 
field of ammonia oxidation, the rare gases, metallurgy, 
electric furnace technology, and the commercial pro- 
duction of cyanamide, cyanide and urea, will find a 
permanent place in chemical industrial history. In 
the many group activities in which he participated in 
later life he was always the wise leader and counselor— 
unselfish, possessed of rare vision, and with no toler- 
ance for compromise with principle. Those who had 
the rich experience of knowing him personally will 
always remember his warm friendliness and his deep 
abiding desire to aid his fellow men. 

The chemical industry has indeed lost one who 
contributed much to its stature and progress. 


Postwar Exports 

ENGLAND IS INSISTING THAT SHE CONTINUE to receive 
lend-lease after the end of the European war. Pos- 
sibly therein lies a clue to the shape of postwar trade 
between the United States and not only England but 
other countries of Europe—for economically it ap- 
pears that there will be little difference between victor 
and vanquished on that part of the globe. 

England’s position on postwar foreign trade is sum- 
marized by one observer in The Economic Record: 

“If you talk to the informed Englishman about 
postwar problems, you will find him preoccupied with 
one thought—‘Britain must export; we must export 
in order to eat.’ He is anxious for American ‘coopera- 
tion’ in the postwar world. But when his various 
effusions are distilled off, the essence of his concept of 
‘cooperation’ is the opening of the American market to 
British exports. That is how he wants us to ‘co- 
operate.’ 

“England is in a pretty tough way. She has few 
natural resources: coal, iron, some worn-out tin mines. 
She must import a large part of her food, all of her 
oil, her rubber, and all of her nonferrous metals and 
industrial raw materials. 

“She is no longer a great creditor nation. So far 
in the war her creditor position has fallen from four- 
teen billion pounds prewar to about four billion pounds 
at present. Even this remainder is shrinking. 

“There is only one alternative to this rather gloomy 
picture for England and that is the continuation of the 
principle of lend-lease whereby we will continue to 
give England food and raw materials equal to the 
deficit in her trade balance.” 

Most of the countries of Europe will find them- 
selves in about the same boat as England, if not a 
worse one. With the United States the most produc- 
tive nation in the world, there probably will be little 
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choice but to continue lend-lease. In fact there is 
reason to believe that this assistance may even be ex- 
tended to additional nations, including the enemy. 

Such a course may bring a sizable increase in ex- 
port business to some branches of the chemical indus- 
try. It is extremely important, however, that industry 
not lose sight of the fleeting nature of this business— 
not only fleeting but obviously unhealthy from the 
standpoint of the American economy as a whole. 

An expanding world trade on a sound cash basis is 
one thing, but playing Santa Claus to the world is 
something else. Perhaps the latter role is going to be 
a necessary and justifiable one for a while, though we 
hope not long, but in the meantime industry will do 
well to keep in mind all of the things behind the 
roseate picture that seems likely in postwar exports. 


Safety: 1943 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY STATISTICS FOR 1943, just re- 
leased by the National Safety Council, show a slight 
increase in frequency and a slight decrease in severity 
for the chemical industry. The figures for the last 
three years are as follows: 


4] "42 "43 
Frequency 9.48 9.90 10.07 
Severity 1.30 1.29 1.12 


This is a good record. It is exceptionally good 
when one considers such wartime conditions as inex- 
perienced employees, high turnover, pressure to meet 
schedules, and shortages of some types of protective 
equipment. 

Doubtless a considerable part of this record has 
been due to active recognition by plant manage- 
ment of these greater hazards and more favorable 
conditions for accidents, with the result that greater 
emphasis has been placed on safety education. 

It would be unfortunate indeed if this advantage 
in the constant battle against accidents were allowed 
to slip away when the wartime pressures are released. 
It is a relatively easy job to maintain a high level 
of safety consciousness among a plant force once 
that level has been solidly established. But it is some- 
thing else to have to raise the level once it has slipped 
badly. 


The National War Fund 


THE NATIONAL WAR FUND again directs its appeal to 
all Americans here at home to help make life a little 
brighter for our fighting men and for our civilian 
allies in the war zones. 

The Fund finances such worthwhile efforts as the 
USO, the United Seamen’s Service, War Prisoners 
Aid, assistance to Axis refugees, and medical and 
emergency rehabilitation aid for battle area civilians. 

In these times of world strife there is need for the 
true spirit of giving by individuals. The National 
War Fund deserves your generous support. 
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Carbon bisulfide vapor concentration is being measured by an ultraviolet photometer. 





Combating HEALTH HAZARDS 


In the Chemical Industry — Part | 


by WILLIAM J. BURKE, Chemical Engineer 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, New York State Department of Labor, New York, N. Y. 


WAR CONDITIONS HAVE ACCENTUATED the hazards of working with 


chemicals. 


Recognizing the difficulties confronting management and em- 


ployees alike, Chemical Industries has asked a chemical engineer with long 
experience in the field of industrial hygiene to prepare a study of the overall 
problem. Part | of this study, presented here, discusses the health hazards most 
commonly met in the manufacture and use of chemicals. Part Il will appear 


next month and will cover modern methods of protection against these hazards. 


ORKERS engaged in the manu- 

facture or use of chemicals are 
not only subjected to the more usual 
causes of industrial accidents, but be- 
cause of the inherent physical and chem- 
ical properties of many of these mate- 
tials, they are also exposed to the danger 
of systemic disease as a result of absorp- 
tion of these substances into the body. 
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Since it would be impossible to discuss in 
a brief article the whole field of industrial 
hazards, we shall limit ourselves to a 
consideration of those associated with 
some of the more typical injurious sub- 
stances, and of the protective measures 
employed to cope with these occupational 
exposures. 

Injury to health may result from short- 


or long-time exposure depending upon the 
nature of the materials involved. Such 
injury may be acute, may develop slowly, 
or in some instances be cumulative in its 
effect. Acute poisoning is usually caused 
by exposure to high concentrations of 
toxic chemicals. When such injury re- 
sults from a single exposure of short 
duration (anywhere from a few minutes 
to a few hours) it is classed as an acci- 
dent under the Compensation Laws of 
New York State. In contradistinction to 
acute poisoning, we have sub-acute poi- 
soning or chronic occupational diseases 
which result from prolonged exposure to 
relatively low concentrations of injurious 
substances. 

Public attention to health hazards in 
the manufacturing field was directed par- 
ticularly to the chemical industry in the 
United States during World War | 
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mainly because of injuries to health re- 
sulting from undesirable working condi- 
tions in the many chemical plants which 
had mushroomed almost overnight. At 
that time very little thought was given 
by the manufacturer to the welfare of the 
workers he employed. There is no ex- 
cuse for a repetition of this condition in 
the present emergency. We can profit 
by past experience and the great ad- 
vances which have been made during the 
past twenty-five years in the evaluation 
and control of these hazards. 

Under the present exigencies there may 
exist one or more of the following con- 
ditions causing additional problems re- 
quiring attention: (1) employment of 
new workers having no previous experi- 
ence in handling chemicals; (2) process- 
ing or use of much larger quantities of 
injurious substances under conditions 
where formerly only small amounts were 
handled; (3) necessity of replacing rela- 
tively non-toxic materials by others of a 
more toxic nature due to lack of supply; 
(4) appointment of supervisors not hav- 
ing thorough knowledge of proper safety 
measures; (5) difficulties in obtaining 
proper protective equipment or repairs 
on present equipment; (6) speed-up in 
production; (7) longer hours of ex- 
posure; and (8) shortage of doctors for 
the plant medical office. 

Although the above conditions confront 
the manufacturer with difficult problems 





in the protection of the health of his 
workers, he is increasingly becoming con- 
vinced that it is not only humane but good 
practice and good business to provide 
effective protective measures and safety 
equipment. During the past year the cost 
of compensation claims alone in New 
York State for injury resulting from 
exposure to harmful substances amounted 
to over a million dollars and involved in- 
jury to more than three thousand workers. 
This expenditure is far from the com- 
plete cost, since it is generally agreed 
that direct compensation and medical ex- 
penses are .only one-fifth of the total cost. 
Other indirect expenditures borne directly 
by the manufacturer include such items 
as: (1) cost of instructing new workers 
to replace injured ones, (2) time loss by 
plant officials in attending compensation 
hearings and in some cases court litiga- 
tion, (3) legal expenses, (4) reduced pro- 
duction due to absenteeism and increased 
labor turnover, (5) spoilage of materials, 
and (6) loss of time of other workers 
attending injured ones. An item not in- 
cluded in figuring this indirect cost, but 
of special significance at this time, is the 
possible loss of a highly skilled worker 
who cannot be replaced satisfactorily 
under the present manpower shortage. 


Modes of Poisoning 


In order to decide on proper protective 
measures for exposure to injurious sub- 





stances, one must have a knowledge 
their chemical and toxicological prop: 
ties, the way in which they are used | 
workers, portals of entry into the bod, 
and the extent and duration of exposu: 
or dosage. It is convenient to classii 
these substances by the manner in whi 
they enter the body. 

The portals of entry of toxic chemica 
into the body are the respiratory tract 
the digestive tract, sometimes the skin, « 
a combination of these channels. 

Fortunately the bulk of chemicals en 
countered in industrial operations are not 
absorbed through the skin to produ 
systemic poisoning ; otherwise this type of 
exposure would be far more serious thai 
it is. A partial list of substances which 
may be absorbed into the body through 
the skin and cause systemic disease is 
acrylonitrile, aniline, carbon  bisulfide, 
dinitrobenzene, ethylene chlorohydrin, 
dimethyl sulfate, hydrogen cyanide, nitro- 
benzene, toluidine, trinitrotoluene (TNT) 
and organo-metallic compounds of lead, 
arsenic and mereury. With the exception 
of aniline, nitrobenzene, and hydrogen 
cyanide, absorption of these chemicals 


through the skix usually plays a minor 
role as compared with other modes of 
entry into the body. 

Danger from absorption through the 
skin may occur from spillage due to care 
less handling, an over-flowing tank, or a 





Every section of the du Pont nylon plant at Seaford, Delaware, is air-conditioned. 


The huge vents shown in this view provide fresh, clean air at all times. 
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break in a pipe line or some unit-process- 

g equipment. Other sources may be the 

yntinuous wearing of soiled work clothes 
1 failure immediately to remove gar- 
ments which have become accidentally 
soaked with chemicals capable of being 
ibsorbed through the skin. Garments 
contaminated with chemicals of a volatile 
nature may also expose the worker to the 
additional hazard of breathing their 
vapors. 

Other than systemic poisoning due to 
direct body contact, there is also the pos- 
sibility of surface skin injury such as 
burns, skin irritation and different kinds 
of skin diseases. Burns usually result 
from contact with concentrated corrosive 
acids or alkalies which in lower concen- 
trations may produce only skin irritation. 
Special types of skin diseases may result 
from sensitization to almost any chemical 
under certain circumstances, especially in 
allergic individuals. These are very com- 
mon in industry and account for over 
50% of all compensation claims for oc- 
cupational diseases in New York State. 

Entrance into the digestive tract is by 
ingestion, that is to say, by swallowing. 
Although this is the principal way in 
which poisons enter the body in ordinary 
life, this is not the case in industry. 
There are circumstances, however, where 
workers may ingest some poisonous chem- 
icals. This may result from eating food, 
or chewing tobacco or gum contaminated 
with these chemicals, by contact with 
dirty hands or clothing, or by exposure 
to the atmosphere of the workroom. The 
ultimate swallowing of small quantities 
of toxic dusts which had originally been 
inhaled and subsequently trapped in the 
mouth or back of the throat is another 
source. Accidental ingestion by swallow- 
ing may also result from the use of a 
drinking vessel which had_ previously 
been used for poisonous liquids and not 
properly cleansed. 

The importance of industrial poisoning 
by ingestion has in general been over- 
estimated in the past. The ingestion of 
radium or other radioactive substances is 
an outstanding exception: the number of 
girls who died during World War I as a 
result of painting these compounds on 
instrument dials by pointing the paint 
brushes with their mouths demonstrates 
the serious consequences resulting from 
ingestion of radioactive substances. 

By far the most important source of 
poisoning by chemicals is inhalation 
through the respiratory tract. Injurious 
substances entering the lungs may cause 
local damage to this organ; or by absorp- 
tion into the blood stream may cause sys- 
temic disease with injury to the blood or 
hlood-forming organs, the nervous sys- 
tem, or other organs of the body, particu- 
larly the liver and kidneys. 

The necessity of maintaining the air 
of a workroom in a safe condition may 
be realized when we consider that in the 


course of eight hours a worker breathes 
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Measuring air velocity at the face of an exhausted hood. 
Hoods should be checked often for leaks or other faults. 


about twenty-nine pounds of air, or ap- 
proximately six times the weight of food 
consumed in a day. With longer hours 
of working the quantity of air breathed 
would, of course, be greater, and the pos- 
sibility of injury from impure air would 
be increased. Many other factors play a 
part in determining the rate and extent 
of absorption by the worker of toxic con- 
taminants in the air which he breathes: 
the extent of his physical activity, for 
example, influences his respiratory rate 
which in turn directly affects the rate of 
absorption. In the case of carbon monox- 
ide, the further fact that this gas has an 
affinity for hemoglobin approximately 300 
times that of oxygen must be taken into 
account in evaluating exposure and ab- 
sorption. These are only examples. It 
is clear, however, that air-borne contami- 
nants are of vital importance as potential 
health hazards. For this reason they will 
be discussed in further detail. 


Types of Atmospheric Contaminants 


Air contaminants produced by injurious 
chemical substances may exist in the 
workroom atmosphere in three physical 
states: solid, liquid or gas. The solid 
particles may be further subdivided into 
dusts and smokes. 

Dusts are air-borne solid particles dis- 
seminated into the atmosphere by such 
mechanical operations as crushing, grind- 
ing, mixing, screening, dumping, loading, 
packaging, conveying and various other 
mechanical operations. In general these 
industrial dusts range from 0.5 to 10 
microns in size and most frequently aver- 
age about 3 microns. The size of the dust 
particles will vary considerably depending 
upon the nature of the material and opera- 
tions which produce them. 

Smokes are solid particles suspended 
in air, but usually of smaller size than 


dust. They range from 0.2 to 1 micron 
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and are produced by operations giving 
rise to fine particles, such as the melting 
or burning of metals or reactions between 
gases as in the formation of ammonium 
chloride from hydrogen 


ammonia and 


chloride. Fumes may also be produced 
by the direct condensation of a gas to a 
solid, or by the sublimation of such sub- 
stances as sulfur, iodine, anthraquinone or 
phthalic anhydride. 

Liquid particles form a mist which is 
the result of the mechanical dispersion of 
a liquid into small droplets. This 
occur in spray painting or atomizing or 
may be produced by entrainment with gas 


may 


bubbles passing through a liquid as in 
electroplating or gas scrubbing processes. 
Gaseous 


contaminants include 


vapors as well as the true gases since the 


may 


former also exist in the atmosphere in the 


gaseous state. Vapors differ from true 
that they condensable to 


liquids at ordinary temperatures. 


gases in are 
They 
escape from boiling liquids or result from 


the evaporation at normal temperature 


of yolatile liquids (organic solvents, mer- 
cury, etc.) and some rather highly volatile 
solids such as iodine and naphthalene. 
Some of the more important harmful 
substances that present in the 
working environment are grouped below 
according to their physical states. 
Dusts and Fumes. 


may be 


Inorganic sub- 
stances include such materials as the com- 
pounds of lead, antimony, mercury, thal- 
lium, selenium; oxides of arsenic, cad- 
mium, calcium, manganese and zinc; the 
metallic fluorides ; yellow phosphorus ; the 
hydroxides and carbonates of sodium and 
potassium; and_ solid sub- 
Most of these materials when 
inhaled in sufficient quantities are capable 
The 


hydroxides and carbonates of the alkali 


radioactive 
stances. 


of producing systemic poisoning. 


metals as well as calcium oxide, however. 
tend to produce only local irritating ef- 
fects. Zinc fumes, while not regarded as 
poisonous, nevertheless produce anaphy- 
lactic reactions—the zinc shakes. 


Organic dusts or fumes include such 


Proper clothing and equipment for a particular job is illus- 
Her clothing is flameproof. 


trated by this woman operator. 





compounds as acetanilide, benzidine, d 
trophenol, dinitrotoluene, the chlorinated 
naphthalenes and diphenyls, hexachlo 
ethane, the naphthylamines, picric ac 
trinitrotoluene, and tetryl. The toxico- 
logical effects of these compounds u 
the body are too diverse for discuss} 
here, but by way of illustration it n 
be pointed out that the chlorinated na; 
thalenes and diphenyls are especially to 


to the liver while substances such as t 
naphthylamines and benzidine are capa’ 
of producing cancer of the bladder. 

Liquid Particles. Chrome plating and 
spray painting are two of the more ji 
portant sources of liquid droplets in t 
atmosphere. In the former case a strong 
solution of chromic acid is thrown into 
the air in the form of a fine mist when 
gases are released at the electrodes 
cause of the low current efficiency of the 
plating process. Another acid mist which 
is frequently encountered is that of sul- 
furic acid solution. This may arise from 
such dissimilar processes as the pickling 
of metals and the charging of lead storage 
batteries. Acid mists are decidedly irri- 
tating to the upper respiratory passages, 
especially the nose and throat, even caus- 
ing ulceration and perforation of the nasal 
septum in some cases. 

Spray painting with lacquers gives rise 
to a great variety of liquid particles since 
the average lacquer contains several vola- 
tile constituents. The volatile solvents 
used in formulating lacquers may be 
esters, such as the acetates of the lower 
alcohols and of ethylene glycol and _ its 
monoalkyl ethers, various ketones, ethers 
and Cellosolves. The diluents may in- 
clude materials such as petroleum naphtha, 
benzene, toluene, xylene, or solvent naph- 
tha as well as the lower alcohols. 

Of the and diluents used, 
petroleum naphtha and most of the esters 
and alcohols are considered relatively in- 
nocuous. 


solvents 


In sufficient concentration they 
tend to produce a slight narcosis, or skin 
irritation, on direct contact. Others not 
so harmless are methyl alcohol, the glycol 
ethers and the aromatic hydrocarbons. 
Some of these substances tend to have a 
special affinity for the nervous system, 
while others exhibit characteristic toxi- 
cological effects such as optic atrophy by 
methyl alcohol and aplastic anemia by 
benzene. 

In addition to these volatile substances 
the lacquer spray contains particles of a 
non-volatile nature such as gums, resins, 
cellulose esters, plasticizers and pigments. 
The principal health hazard associated 
with these results from the use of pig- 
ments containing lead compounds. 

Vapors. The various solvents and 
diluents previously mentioned in connec- 
tion with lacquer spraying may also be 
responsible for injury to health when 
present as vapors in application by dip- 
ping, brushing, or flowing processes. This 
group also constitutes a general class o! 
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Sampling air for lead fume content with an electrostatic precipitator. 


solvents which may be used in various 
operations, such as in the extraction and 
purification of drugs, the manufacture 
and application of printing inks, the coat- 
ing of rubber and synthetic resins on 
fabrics, the removal of paints and var- 
nishes, the manufacture of artificial 
leather, and the application of synthetic 
rubber cements. Other industrial solvents 
which are likely to be encountered in in- 
dustrial operations are carbon bisulfide in 
the viscose rayon and rubber industries 
and the chlorinated hydrocarbons such as 
carbon tetrachloride, ethylene dichloride, 
perchloroethylene and_ trichloroethylene. 

Tetrachloroethane, while not used to 
the extent of the other chlorinated hydro- 
carbon solvents, is of particular interest 
because of its exceedingly high toxicity 
compared with the others. It is used to 
some extent for organic synthesis, as a 
solvent for photographic film and also 
for many of the same general uses as the 
other chlorinated products. 

In addition to these there are dyestuff 
intermediates, some of the more volatile 
of which are aniline, mono- and dichloro- 
benzene, nitrobenzene, mononitrotoluene 
and dimethylaniline. Two other volatile 
liquids that are of increasing importance 
at this time because of their use in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubbers Buna S 
and Buna N are styrene and acrylonitrile. 

The vapors from most of the volatile 
liquids enumerated will cause systemic 
disease when inhaled in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

Gases. The majority of gases may be 
classified according to their physiological 
action into three general divisions: (1) 
irritants, (2) asphyxiants, and (3) sub- 
stances with a drug-like effect. Some of 
the outstanding physiological effects of 
these various groups are described by 
Henderson and Haggard (see _ bibliog- 
raphy). 
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(1) Irritants. Gases of this class have 
the property in common that they induce 
inflammation in tissues with which they 
come in direct contact, particularly the 
conjunctiva of the eyes and mucous mem- 
Inflam- 
mation of the respiratory organs may not 


branes of the respiratory tract. 


only be restricted to the upper respira- 
tory tract and bronchi, but the lung tissue 
itself may be damaged. 

he extent of injury to the respira- 
tory organs by gases of this class is gov- 
erned to a large degree by their solubil- 
ity in water. Those gases of readily 
soluble nature such as ammonia, hydro- 
gen chloride, hydrogen fluoride and for- 
maldehyde act mainly on the upper 
respiratory tract where they are trapped 
by the moisture present. They seldom 
get down into the lungs except in cases 
of severe exposure. Those of less soluble 
nature—sulfur dioxide and chlorine, for 
example—may act both on the upper or- 
gans of respiration and on the lungs; 


while such slightly soluble gases as nitro- 
gen dioxide, ozone, and phosgene may 
penetrate into the lungs. As a general 
rule the less soluble gases are more in- 
sidious in their action since it is possible 
to work in the presence of toxic concen- 
trations without being “aware of the 
danger. 

(2) Asphyxtants. These gases may 
be further divided into simple and chem- 
ical asphyxiants. The former are physio- 


1 
} 
t 


logically inert, but when breathed in high 
concentrations, they exclude oxygen from 
the lungs. Gases of this nature are car- 
bon dioxide, hydrogen, and helium. 
Chemical asphyxiants are those which be- 
cause of their reaction with the hemo- 
globin of the blood prevent the transpor- 
tation of oxygen, or by their action on 
some tissue constituent prevent its utili- 
zation. Carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
cyanide are both chemical asphyxiants. 
The former, as previously shown, pro- 
duces tissue asphyxia by displacing oxy- 
gen from the blood; the latter, by its 
poisonous action on oxygen receptors in 
tissue cells. 

(3) Drug-like substances. 


may act as anesthetics when absorbed into 


These gases 


the blood stream from the lungs, or this 
anesthetic action may be secondary in 
importance to other toxicological effects 
of a more serious nature depending upon 
the specific action on the tissues. Gases 
which may be listed in this group are the 
saturated hydrocarbons methane, ethane, 
propane and butane, and the unsaturated 
ones ethylene, propylene and _ butylene 
Others are such halogen compounds as 
methyl, vinyl and ethyl chlorides and 
methyl bromide. 


Evaluation of Environmental Contaminants 


The most effective procedure for the 
evaluation of exposure to air-borne con- 
taminants is a correlated chemical and 
medical investigation. 

In the chemical investigation it 1s 


necessary to study the process to deter- 


Table 1. Maximum Allowable Concentrations (M.A.C.) in Air of Various Common Chemicals 


Vapors pP.p.m. Methyl bromide .... 35 Sultur dioxide 

MICOS ACI 565i ses 10 Nitrobenzene ....... 5 Fumes and 

PCRUING he 6 eieka% 1000 Gauci se. 1000 Dusts Wg. per m, 
Acrylonitrile ....... 20) Stoddard solvent ... 750 Barium peroxide .. ) 
Amyl acetate ...... 400 Giese sc cess k ows 400 Arsenic or arsenic 

Amyl alcohol ..... . £00 Tetrachloroethane ... 10 trioxide (as arsenic) ) 
yO ee ee 5 Tetrachloroethylene . 200 Cadmium or cadmium 
PIOTINONO <5 2 okc 50 0 0:0 50 i ae 200 oxide (as cadmium) 

Buty! acetate ...... 400 Trichloroethylene 200 Chlorodiphenyl ) 
Butyl alcohol ....... 200 Turpentine eee 200 Dinitrotoluene ...... 5 
BYOMHNE on ccnsc cscs l 5 as ena erate 00 Ferrous welding 

Carbon bisulfide .... 20 : Bar ye aces ts 

Carbon tetrachloride. 75 ee : .ead or lead com 
CHIOVOIOOME i. 5s on 100 — ; i pounds (as lead)... 
Dichlorobenzene 75 ye ga aa Tee , Manganese or manga 
Dichloromethane .... 500 Pi igi oe Md gh een alge : nese compounds (as 
Dichloroethyl ether .. 15 Carbon monoxide -++ 100 manganese) 

Dimethylaniline ‘ 5 C arbon dioxide ..... 5000 Mercury or mercury 

(1. ae ee 400 Cas wees Kae ] compounds (as met 

Ethyl alcohol ....... 1000 Formaldehyde ...... 5 CUBES see as rere 0.1 
Ethylene dichloride... 100 Hydrogen chloride .. 10 Pentachloronaph 
RE Oe rare 1 Hydrogen cyanide .. 20 _thalene . : 
Isopropyl alcohol ... 500 Hydrogen fluoride .. 3 Ler sean : 1.5 
Isopropyl acetate ... 500 Hydrogen sulfide ... 20) Ea aboronaphth ape Pa 
Mercury ...... ees 0.01 Nitrogen dioxide ... 40 sinc oxide ..... . Df 
Methyl] alcohol ..... 200 Cec an ca weeeee 1 Vists Ma. per cu.m 
Monochlorobenzene . 7 PINES J entcccdces Chromic acid l 


Mononitrotoluene Phosphine . 


Sulfuric acid ....... 5 











mine whether the exposure is continuous 
or intermittent, and if the latter, how 
long an exposure is involved. Secondly, 
it is necessary to determine whether the 
exposure is moderately uniform or con- 
sists of peaks and valleys. 

With proper chemical data as to the 
degree and type of exposure, the indus- 
trial physician is provided with essential 
for judging environmental 
This provides him with a 


information 
conditions. 
basis for a decision as to the type of phys- 
ical examination he wishes to make in the 
given case. 

In recent years rather comprehensive 
tables have been published listing figures 
of maximum allowable concentrations of 
atmospheric contaminants of many of the 
common injurious materials. The limits 
specified indicate for each substance the 
maximum concentrations to which the 
normal individual can be exposed over 
long periods of time without injury to 
health. These tables provide manufac- 
turers and others interested in protecting 
the health of workers with a handy yard- 
stick for industrial control of 
these health hazards. 

The chief criticism of such tables is the 
general trend to accept the figures too 
literally and thereby give them more value 
than was intended by their authors. The 
values are based on the best experience 
and evidence available at the moment ; but 
in many cases adequate supporting data 
are still lacking. 

In issuing these tables it was not the 
intent, therefore, to imply that compli- 
ance with the figures listed would guar- 
antee protection against ill health on the 


routine 


part of the workers exposed, nor would 
the maintenance of the recommended 
standards provide a substitute for medical 
In plants that do not have proper 


(of which there are a 


control. 
medical control 
great many) these tables provide guidance 
as to the need for control measures. 

The following table of Maximum Al- 
lowable Concentrations (M.A.C.) | is 
presented with these limitations in mind. 
The 


were preferred in the tables consulted, 


figures specified are those which 


with some revisions and additions that 
have been made on the basis of our ex- 
perience and that of others. 

The above table can be used to calculate 
the amount of air required in general 
ventilation to 
below the specified limits. 

Where 


evaporating solvent is achieved, knowl- 


contamination 
For example: 
distribution of an 


reduce the 
uniform 


edge of the maximum allowable concen- 
tration in parts per million of that solvent 


makes it possible to evaluate the number 


of cubic feet of air required to maintain 
this concentration in the time required 
to evaporate a gallon of the solvent, as 
follows ° 

1000,000 


391 cu. ft. Ibs. per gal. 


M.A.C. 


lb. molecular wt. of solvent of solvent 


The volume occupied by the vapors of 





a pound molecular weight of solvent at 
25°C. and normal pressure is 391 cu. ft. 

The necessity of reducing the concen- 
tration of the air contaminants to the 
threshold limits is generally recognized 
by manufacturers. The more progressive 
manufacturers, however, recognize the 
fact that it is good practice to go even 





further and remove, as far as practica! 
even the so-called “nuisance” factors 
the atmosphere—substances causing di 
comfort, bad odor, slight eye or thro: 
irritation or the like. 


Editor’s note: The second and concluding p: 
of this article and the bibliography will appe: 
next month. 





PREVENTION of injury to health in 
the handling and processing of 
chemicals requires a cooperative 
effort on the part of both workers 
and management. It is the em- 
ployer’s responsibility to provide 
all necessary safety measures. 
These include not only proper 
equipment but proper maintenance 
of this equipment and _ intelligent 
supervision. Workers, on the other 
hand, must cooperate in the proper 
use of the safeguards provided; in 
avoiding carelessness; in not tak- 
ing chances; and in paying meticu- 
lous attention to carrying out all 
rules and regulations established 
for their safety. 

The following unsafe practices on 
the part of employees are among 
the most frequent causes of indus- 
trial accidents and health injuries: 

1. Failure to use personal pro- 


tective equipment which is pro- 
vided, such as respirators, goggles, 
leggings, creams, gloves, aprons, 


safety shoes and the like. 

2. Disregard of instructions to 
remove soiled work garments. 

3. Practice of eating and drink- 
ing in the workroom, contrary to 
the posted notice specifically pro- 
hibiting it. 

4. Failure to 
taminated 


wash hands con- 


with poisonous chemi- 
cals; wiping them on handkerchief 
or clothing instead. 

5. Practice of washing hands 
with lacquer thinners in defiance of 
rules prohibiting such practice. 

6. Disregard of rules requiring 
regular baths, or the frequent 
washing of hands, face and_ hair. 

7. Failure to change from regu- 
lar clothing into suitable work 
clothing, even when this is pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

8. Failure promptly to wipe up 
floor sub- 
nature 


accidentally 


and remove from the 


stances of a deleterious 


which have _ been 
dropped or spilled. 
9. Failure to follow instructions 
in the matter of entering a reaction 
or storage vessel without first as- 
certaining that fumes or vapors of 
a dangerous nature have been re- 
moved; or failure to provide him- 





UNSAFE PRACTICES | 


self with a life-line. i 
10. Failure to observe regula- 
tions prohibiting the storing or 
pouring of strong acids in close 
proximity to cyanide plating tanks. 
11. Failure to remain at station 
while engaged in watching a reac- 
tion vessel whose contents may boil 
over if not properly controlled. 

12. Practice of blowing a stream 
of compressed air into a carboy of 
acid in order to force off the acid; 
or failure to use the inclinators or 
siphons provided. 

13. Failure to use fans provided 
in exhaust systems for the removal 
of toxic air-borne contaminants. 

14. Insistence upon wearing an 
inferior respirator rather than one 
of approved type because the former 
is more comfortable. 

15. Practice of spraying in an 
open room even where spray booths 
are provided; or assuming a wrong 
position in the booth, such as_ be- 
tween the object sprayed and the 
exhaust of the booth. 

16. Failure to defective 
equipment to superior; or know- 


report 


ingly using such equipment against 
advice. 

17. Failure to blank off pipe lines 
containing deleterious liquids when 
conducting repairs on the line; or 
failure to use metal protective 
shields provided for use in opening 
an acid line flange. 

The unsafe practices listed above 
are by no means complete. How- 
ever, they are a fair index of the 
problem, and indicate the general 
nature and great variety of the 
faulty practices which so often lead 
to trouble. Conversely, they indi- 
cate the safe practice measures 
which if followed would protect the 
workman from injurious exposure 
to the which he 
comes into contact in the course of 
his work. 

Many of 
procedures are simple and well un- 
Others are less familiar, 
and it is necessary, therefore, to 
instruct workers carefully and im- 
press upon them their importance, 


chemicals with 


these safe practice 


derstood. 


in order to obtain from them the 
cooperation which is essential to 


their safety. 
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CHEMICAL EXPORTS Show Wartime Increase 


by T. N. SANDIFER,” Chemical Industries’ Washington Correspondent 


LEND-LEASE EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS and related products over the 
past three years have averaged $176,600,000 a year, according to figures re- 
leased here for the first time by the Foreign Economic Administration. This well 
overshadows the nine-year prewar average of $150,000,000 for cash exports 


in the same-classification. With extension of lend-lease and easing of com- 


modities and shipping, the outlook for a continued upward trend seems good. 


EMAND from the allied nations 
for American chemicals has been 
tremendous, as might be expected from 
the fact that the United States has been 
for many years the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of chemicals and allied products. 
The full scope of this contribution prob- 
ably will not be known until some time 
after the war, but it has been conserva- 
tively estimated that total production of 
chemicals for domestic and lend-lease use 
together has doubled since 1939. 
Since there are more than 40 nations 
and countries listed as eligible to re- 


ceive lend-lease, ranging from Australia 


to Yugoslavia in alphabetical order, and 
since chemicals enter into almost every 
industrial process involved in the war, 
probably the most surprising aspect of the 
subject is that chemical production in 
this country has only had to double. The 
next is that the latest lend-lease report 
to Congress mentions chemicals in only 
one place. Nowhere on any of the numer- 
ous charts and graphs in the report are 
chemical exports listed as such. So far 
as known, no formal report on this aid 
has been issued. 

In response to a request by CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES, however, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has prepared the 
accompanying table indicating the scope 
of chemical lend-lease activities for the 
period March 1941 to April 1944. While 
no statement was issued in connection 
with this tabulation, the President, in 
his lend-lease report, made an observation 


which is undoubtedly pertinent: “In spite 
of this tremendous volume of lend-lease 
exports and the inevitable effects of war 
requirements and shipping shortages on 
normal commercial trade, the dollar value 
of cash exports from the United States has 
been maintained at prewar levels and has 
been increasing for the past 12 months.” 

This obviously refers to lend-lease and 
export trade as a whole. As an idex to 
the situation in chemicals, however, fig- 
ures were obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce which 
show that the average annual value of 
United States exports of chemicals and 
related products during the period 1920- 
29 was $174,977,000, and for the immedi- 
ate pre-World War II period, 1930-1939, 
was $144,766,000. 

Moreover, the Bureau predicts ‘“Post- 
war foreign markets for chemicals and 
allied products should be large, show 
an expansion from the peak peacetime 
level, and easily reach the figure of $276,- 


United States Exports of Principal Chemicals 
(Figures are in 


900,000 projected for the year 1948 in- 
asmuch as practically the entire industrial, 
economic and socal life of the world must 
use chemicals in some form and use 
more and more each year.” 

New chemical consuming industries 
offer potentialities for large trade in 
consonance with an increased general de- 
mand for end products, the Bureau further 
points out. Postwar competition from 
other chemical manufacturing countries 
is expected to be keen, but the feeling is 
that the United States can meet all fair 
competition, following the successful con- 
clusion of this conflict, as it did after the 
first World War. 


Future of Lend-Lease 


Meanwhile, returning to United States 
exports under lend-lease, the officially in- 
dicated intention in Washington is that 
this activity, covering various commodi- 
ties, shall be continued for at least a year, 
and perhaps longer, during the immediate 
post-hostilities era. With this in mind, 
some further mention of normal chemical 
exports to various parts of the world, in- 
cluding some of the countries covered in 
the attached lend-lease figures, may offer 
some basis of comparison of the trend 
of cash exports in chemicals, and those 
under lend-lease. 

Space does not permit a detailed re- 

(Turn to page 460) 


and Allied Products to Selected Countries, 1942 
millions of dollars) 








Central 

Argentina Brazil Chile Colombia Cuba Mex. Peru Venezuela Am. 
Coal tar products...... iB: 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.4 1.9 0.4 0.9 0.1 
1 re 25 2.4 1.0 y 4.2 4.3 1.0 Be. 2.6 
Chemical specialties ... ea 0.9 0.4 0.7 1.5 2.6 1.3] 0.6 2.9 
Industrial chemicals 3.6 KS 1.8 33 1.8 3 0.8 0.6 0.6 
PGWIMEUD << docacec us — Under $50,000 — 0.1 0.7 0.3 — Under $50,000 — 
JT ree 1.6 pe 0.5 0.4 0.8 1.8 0.3 0.6 0.5 
Naval Stores. cc ccncces 0.8 0.6 0.3 0.1 0.4 0.2 q me 0.1 
RE oe ee 0.3 0.4 — Under $50,000 — 0.2 — Under $50,000 — 
Soap and toiletries .... 0.3 0.5 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.2 0.4 1.4 
RU + SERA L CRU eee 11.9 11.8 4.8 5.6 10.3 19.3 3.9 4.6 8.2 
All chemical products... 13.3 12.9 5.4 6.1 11.3 24.5 4.8 5.4 8.9 





Lend-Lease Exports of Chemicals and Related Products To All Countries, March 1941 through April 1944 





Africa, 
Middle East 





United Australia & & Mediter- India & Latin Other 
Kingdom U.S:S.R: New Zealand ranean Area China America Countries Total 

Coal Tar Products ........ $4,315,546 $21,116,613 $576,352 $365,740 $327,724 $427,976 $2,282,328 $29,412,279 
Medicinal & Pharmaceutical Soha a - om e 7 i ae 
Preparations ......... oo | 82740135 15,339,283 2,545,548 7,791,887 6,829,137 152,087 972,397 46,370,474 
Chemical Specialties ........ 24,741,492 6,489,931 2,788,875 14,617,357 1,759,601 156,327 4,882,321 55,435,904 
Industrial Chemicals ....... 68,021,169 63,522,458 3,688,017 5,247,930 2,226,795 291,889 7,672,835 150,671,093 
Pigments, Paints & Varnishes 7,437,820 378,054 924,598 1,975,390 1,551,846 94,458 136,762 12,498,928 
Fertilizers & Fertilizer " - 2 om 
Wistestaly ccc aces 15,910,055 125,943 439.690 1,303,645 118,161 : 822 179,059 18,077,375 
Explosives, Fuses, etc ...... 89,038,834 104,372,419 1,880,988 13,154,248 3,389,984 175,447 3,350,527 215,364,447 
SI srcd hh ark nia ware dials gaa 5,430 124,673 1,207 593,540 419 290 137,811 1,863,370 
Teilet: Preparations ..ccecces |. wees Mia sae beds haere eons 6,265 ne ee. heenees 27,361 33,626 

MEOEGYS oa ica cos vse Renan Cee elLOaes 212,469,374 12,845,275 45,058,002 16,203,667 1,299,296 19,641,401 


529,727,496 
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A New Chemical Method for 
RECLAIMING NYLON 


IN A NEW UNIT OF THE DU PONT NYLON PLANT at Seaford, Dela. 


ware, nylon scraps, cuttings and old stockings are being reconverted by acid 


hydrolysis back into adipic acid and hexamethylenediamine, the inter- 


mediates from which they were made. New nylon made from these regener- 


ated materials is identical in all respects with that made from fresh chemicals. 


YLON’S usefulness in the military 
N program was proved early in the war, 
and the need for this unusual and versatile 
material soon became so great that every 
possible step was taken to increase pro- 
duction and conserve the output for es- 
sential government uses. 
involved not 


This has only the re- 


arrangement and addition of equipment 
in the Du Pont Company’s two nylon 
plants but also the reuse of nylon waste 
gathered from a variety of sources. Clean, 
undyed waste can be reclaimed by a 
“waste lock” process, which has been in 
operation since the beginning of the 
war. But the newest development in the 


Waste nylon material, including cast- 
off hosiery, is here about to go into 


Photos courtesy Du Pont 


waste conservation program is an acid 
hydrolysis plant, constructed at Seaford, 
Del., to recover nylon chemicals out of 
waste material that has been dyed or 
which is contaminated with dirt or other 
materials. This process is, in effect, a 
“chemical unraveling” of nylon back to 
the original adipic acid and hexamethyl- 


In these 40-in. centrifugals crude adipic acid crystals are separated from diamine sulfate and other liquid products of the hydrolysis. 


' 
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the hopper of the new nylon reclamation unit con- 
structed at the Du Pont nylon plant at Seaford, Del. 


enediamine from which it 
factured. 

The procedure was devised because of 
the°urgent need for more nylon in the 
face of equipment and material shortages 
which militated against increasing the 
already taxed capacity of the Du Pont 
high pressure synthesis plant at Belle, 


was manu- 


W. Va. It is at the Belle plant that the 
original adipic acid and diamine for 
nylon are manufactured. 

Dr. C. D. Myers and several associ- 
ates at the Nylon Research Laboratory 
in Wilmington, Del., worked out the 
A. D. process (so named after adipic acid 
and diamine) on a laboratory scale. It 





An operator dumps a bag of nylon waste into the 
hopper of a hydrolyzer. 


Sulfuric acid is also added. 


was then stepped up to pilot plant pro- 
portions in temporary equipment in Wil- 
mington. Finally, after securing the neces- 
sary government clearances for material, 
the large capacity plant was brought in 

A variety of waste material can be 
used in the recovery 


process: worn-out 


nylon stockings collected in the nation- 


Diamine solution from the hydrolysis is distilled in this 40 ft. bubble plate column to take out the water and pure hexamethylenediamine. 
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Regenerated adipic acid in a glass-lined tank ready for recrystallization. 


wide salvage drive, fiber waste from the 
nylon plants and weaving mills, clip- 
pings from cutting rooms where para- 
chutes and other military articles are 
made, also drippings collected when spin- 
nerets are changed or spinning machines 
cleaned out. The waste must be sorted 
to eliminate excessive amounts of non- 
nylon fiber or foreign materials, for the 
process can economically handle only 
limited proportions of common impurities. 

The sorted waste is dumped into a 
sulfuric acid solution in the hydrolyzer, 
a 1,900-gallon lead-lined tank equipped 
with heating and cooling coils and an 
agitator. The material is boiled for sev- 
eral hours, during which time the nylon 


is depolymerized and part is further 
broken down into adipic acid and diamine 
sulfate. Upon cooling, the adipic acid 
crystallizes out into grains about the 
size of fine sand, and the diamine sulfate 
remains in solution. The materials reach 
an equilibrium before complete hydrolysis. 
3ut after the first batch of crystals are 
removed in a 40-inch centrifuge and the 
filtrate cycled back into the hydrolyzer 
the reaction continues. Three cycles of 
boiling, cooling and centrifuging are car- 
ried out with each batch of waste. 
The remaining steps in the A. D. proc- 
cess are directed toward the purification 
of the two components, adipic acid and 
diamine. The adipic acid crystals are 


dissolved in water at or just below boi 

ing and the solution is passed through 

filter press to remove solid impuritic 

Activated charcoal is also used at th 

point to help clarify the adipic acid s 

lution, which is then run into a glass- 
lined tank and cooled to obtain puré 
adipic acid crystals. After centrifugin 
the crystals are again dissolved and car 
ried through an additional crystallizatio: 
after which the purified acid crystals ar: 
are carried to a nylon salt mix tank t 
join the diamine which has meanwhil 
been recovered and purified. 

First step in the diamine recovery pai 
of the operation is treatment of the di 
mine sulfate with lime. The resulting 
insoluble calcium sulfate is separated 
from the dilute diamine in a centrifug« 
ot the same type as that used in the 
adipic acid separation. 

The filtrate is now piped to a special 
still, which with the pot and riser column 
stands 40 feet high and extends through 
the roof of the building. The still is 
equipped with twelve plates of bubble- 
cap construction. The water is first re- 
moved at atmospheric pressure. A vacu- 
um pump then reduces the pressure within 
the still so that the diamine can be dis 
tilled and condensed in pure form. 

After the recovered adipic acid and 
diamine are brought together in the proper 
proportions in the mix tank the material 
is clarified with activated charcoal and 
the nylon salt solution is then ready to 
be made into new nylon polymer. 

It is interesting to note that the nylon 
salt recovered by this A. D. process 
makes a polymer which is the equal of 
virgin polymer synthesized from the raw 
materials at Belle, W. Va. 
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Plant Investment and Production Costs 





For SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


ON AUGUST 31 THE OFFICE OF RUBBER DIRECTOR released a special 


report giving the first official figures on investment and operating costs of 


government synthetic rubber plants. Because the postwar fate of a large portion 


of the present synthetic industry probably will depend on achieving competi- 


tive prices with natural rubber, the information in this report is of unusual 
interest to all who have a stake in the industry. The text of the report, pre- 


pared by E. R. Gilliland and H. M. Lavender, Jr. of the Office of Rubber 


Director, is presented here in somewhat condensed form. 


O MEET a national emergency the 

United States government undertook 
the production of synthetic rubber and the 
main essential ingredients for its manu- 
facture. In this program, monetary con- 
siderations were definitely secondary to 
obtaining a sure supply of synthetic rub- 
ber in the shortest possible time. 

To insure the success of this program 
in almost untried fields, it included a 
variety of different processes for the pro- 
duction of raw materials as well as sev- 
eral different types of synthetic rubbers. 

The following considerations were im- 
portant in selecting processes: 

1. The probable adaptability of the final 
product as a.replacement for natural 
rubber. 

2. The state of development of a process. 

3. The availability of the basic raw 
materials necessary for the production of 
the polymer and the necessary intermedi- 
ates. 

4. Military and industrial needs for 
special polymers. 

5. The estimated time of construction. 

6. The use of certain critical materials. 

On the basis of these considerations 
3una-S was chosen as the best general 
purpose rubber and became the backbone 
of the program. y 

The second main synthetic chosen for 
the government program was Neoprene- 
GN. This polymer had been produced 
on a commercial scale for almost a decade 
and had demonstrated its value as a syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Butyl rubber was also chosen for part 
of the program, but it was felt that the 
experience in both its manufacture and 
use was so limited that it would be unwise 
to gamble a major portion on it. 

These three synthetic rubbers form the 
real basis of the government synthetic 
rubber program. 


Synthetic Rubber Plant Investment 
Table I gives the estimated investment 


per long ton of actual capacity for the 
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various monomer and synthetic rubber 
plants in the Government program. 

It will be noted from this table that the 
plant investment cost per ton of capacity 
for the three synthetic rubbers, Buna-S, 
Butyl and Neoprene, indicates that the 
amount of equipment required is roughly 
the same. There are investments in pri- 
vate plants to produce such raw materials 
as alcohol, butylenes, naphtha, butane, 
ethylene, calcium carbide, soap and other 
necessary ingredients which are not in- 
cluded in these figures. 


Production Costs : 

The following cost analysis has been 
based on the out-of-pocket operating 
charges. It does not contain any provision 
for amortization, sales expense, profit or 
interest on investment. However, it does 
include plant insurance, taxes, nominal 
royalties and a small management charge 
to cover expenses which are not capable 





POSTWAR RUBBER COSTS 


BELOW are actual present costs and es- 
timated postwar costs of synthetic rubber 
as reported August 31 by the Office of 
Rubber Director. The figures shown do 
not include amortization, sales expense, 
profit, or interest on investment. 

Costs, cents per lb. 

Present Postwar 


Neoprene-GN 24.04 19 

Butyl 21.51 10-14 

Buna S ... ee 322 10.7 
Butadiene 8 7 
Styrene 7 5 


For comparison, the overall average 
c.i.f. cost of production for all types and 
qualities of plantation rubber during the 
period 1935-1938, was about 10 cents per 
pound according to Everett G. Holt, chief 
of the Commercial Research Division of 
the Rubber Development Corp. 








Table |—Plant Investment for U. S. Govern- 
ment Synthetics 


Invest 
ment per 
long ton 
estimated 

actual 
capacity 

Buna $ Ve ee na eae eaten , aeda $663 
MRE a bites aia eh gta eae F 779 
Neoprene-GN ...... Cvs emteseannes 717 
Average all synthetics ............. 675 


ot direct allocation and which may or may 
not include some profit. 


A. Neoprene-GN 

Table II presents the approximate cur- 
rent operating costs for Neoprene-GN, 
together with an estimate of its possible 
postwar cost. This cost includes feedstock 
and direct operating costs, but excludes 
amortization, preliminary expense and re- 
search. It will be seen from the table 
that the present costs average approxi- 
mately 24 cents per pound of Neoprene- 
GN, with acetylene purchased at 11.67 
cents per pound. It has been estimated 
that acetylene may sell for approximately 
7 cents per pound in the postwar market. 
This may result in reducing the cost of 
Neoprene to approximately 19 cents per 
pound. High as these costs may appear 
to be, Neoprene-GN, as a result of its 


Table I|—Neoprene-GN and Butyl Plant 
Operating Costs 


[Cents per pound of product including feed 
stocks but excluding amortization, preliminary 
expense, research] 


Neoprene-GN Butyl 
le a 
Post 
Present war 
cost cost 
Acety- Acety- Pres 
lene @ lene @ ent 


11.67¢/# 7.00¢/# cost 
iP Production materials: 





(a) Feedstocks ... 11.10 6.70 2.51 
(b) Other — chemi- 
2 ee 4.19 4.19 4.12, 
eS eae 15.29 10.89 6.63 
oi RIG cae «cnn ks 1.33 1.33 
3. Other Costs: 
(a) Operating labor = 1.50 1.39 3.51 
(b) Supervision .. 0.13 0.13 0.20 
(c) Repairs and 
maintenance . 1.22 1.22 3.08 
(d) Operating sup- 
rei 0.79 0.79 


(e) Laboratory ‘ 

(f) Packing and 

shipping ..... 0.29 0.29 0.76 

(zg) Plant overhead... er 2.75 
(1) Salaries, 


wages .. 1.29 1.19 oy 
(2) Insurance 0.05 0.05 0.14 
(3) Taxes .. 0.04 0.04 0.06 
(4) Miscel- , 
laneous . 0.40 0.40 0.25 
Sulktotal ..66cin. 6.01 5.80 11.67 
4. Royalties and man- 
agement fees ..... 1.89 1.25 1.50 
OM or 4ec¥ a bavackers 24.52 19.77 21.51 
5. By-product credit... —0.48 0.40 ears 
Total out of pocket 24.04 19.58 21.51 
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BUTADIENE COST (cents per pound) 


Fig. 2 
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social properties, should play an impor- 
tent part in the future rubber field. 


B. Butyl 

The Government Butyl program is 
comprised of two plants, one of which is 
still under construction. 

lo date the maximum month’s produc- 
tion for the completed plant has been 41 
percent of rated capacity. On the basis 
of this reduced operation it will be seen 
from Table II that Butyl rubber is being 
manufactured for an average operating 
cost including feedstocks of 21% cents 
per pound. 

While it is not possible to predict ac- 
curately the ultimate costs on the basis of 
present experience, it is believed that Butyl 
rubber may be manufactured at an operat- 
ing cost, including feedstocks, of 10 to 14 
cents per pound. However, its status as 
general purpose rubber is still uncertain 
and it will take large scale manufacture, 
consumption and use before its ultimate 
position is determined. In any event, 
appreciable quantities of Butyl, should be 
used as a special purpose rubber for cases 
where it is superior to natural rubber. 


C. Buna S$ 

At the present stage of the program the 
most important evaluations of production 
costs are those for Buna-S type rubbers. 
It is the main general purpose synthetic 
rubber and will probably be the ‘chief 
competitor of natural rubber. For these 
reasons the following cost analysis is 
largely limited to Buna-S and its raw 
materials. 

Butadiene 

The government butadiene program in- 
volves a number of different processes 
but it can be divided into four main cate- 
gories based on the feed stocks employed. 
1) Alcohol. 2) Butylene. 3) Butane. 
4) Naphthas or other petroleum fractions. 

1. Alcohol process. So far, the great- 
est tonnage of butadiene has been pro- 
duced from alcohol, and over the next 


six months it may still account for more 
than half of all production. The invest- 
ment cost per ton of rated capacity is 
moderate and when it is considered that 
the plants have operated at over 180% of 
rated capacity, the investment per annual 
ton of butadiene, based on actual produc- 
tion, is less than $300. 

The alcohol butadiene program involves 
three plants containing 11 identical units 
each having an original rated capacity of 
20,000 short tons of butadiene. These 
plants have operated for over a year and 
their production costs are well determined. 
Average production costs from the three 
plants above the cost of the alcohol feed 
stock for the butadiene are summarized 
in Table III. The operating charges of 
approximately 2¢ per pound of butadiene 
are small in comparison to the cost. of 
the alcohol employed, which for an ulti- 
mate yield of 2.25 pounds of butadiene per 
gallon of 190 proof alcohol, amounts to 
about 40¢ per pound of butadiene with the 
present alcohol price in the vicinity of 
90¢ per gallon. Therefore, the economics 
of the alcohol butadiene process are largely 
those of industrial alcohol production and 
the resulting cost of the butadiene is given 
in Figure 1, as a function of alcohol price. 
Estimates on industrial alcohol for large 
scale consumption after the war have 
ranged from as low as 12¢ to as high 
as 20¢ per gallon. Using a somewhat 
optimistic price of 15¢ per gallon the 
resultant direct cost of the butadiene is 
estimated to be 834¢ per pound. 

2. Butylene -Dehydrogenation Process. 
The main process for the production of 
butadiene in the petroleum field is based 
on the dehydrogenation of normal buty- 
lene. The estimated operating costs for 
these plants above the cost of butylenes, 
as given in Table III are considerably 
higher than those for the alcohol butadiene 
plants. Consequently, any reduction in 
these charges plays a much more important 
part in the cost of the butadiene produced. 

At the present time the larger dehy- 


Table I1|—Butadiene, Styrene and Copolymer Plant Operating Costs 


[Cents per pound of product excluding feedstocks, amortization, preliminary expense, research] 








Butadiene Styrene Copolymer 
’ sama — — ee 
From butylene 
(dehydrogena- 
From alcohol tion) 
A — Post- Post- 
Item Present Post-war Present Post-war Present war Present war 
1. Chemicals (excluding feed- 
MEN roel racic. oo gare wide se rer 0.18 0.13 57 0.50 0.42 0.42 2.10 1.90 
ee \MAMNRIN ive rcle Gini ves mak w arctein ive 95 75 1.20 1.20 .46 .46 .26 -26 
3. Other costs. 
(a) Operating labor ....... .14 12 .48 .44 oy j «29 LY 45 
CBD) SQPECVISION. ....ccccciciecs .02 .02 .07 .07 .06 .06 .05 -05 
(c) Repairs and maintenance 19 .30 .62 .60 BY .30 .40 40 
(d) Operating supplies .... .04 .03 ob5 Bb, 01 01 .02 .02 
ORF oe > Zc .04 .03 Ay .25 .05 .05 10 10 
(f) Packaging and shipping .01 01 .02 .02 01 01 «3d 25 
(g) Plant overhead ........ ae “ee 20 20 - 
(1) Salaries, wages a ai 20 20 16 15 33 30 
(2) Insurance ...... 02 .02 06 06 03 03 03 03 
ey oo re 02 .02 01 01 01 01 08 08 
(4) Miscellaneous 32 27 15 15 ae 27 09 09 
Sub-total other costs.. .80 .82 Be 3 ai35 1.10 1.14 1.95 1.27 
4. Royalties and management?.... 51 -63 65 63 68 63 52 
h WUE, cinuisigs Cedeecsceeelss 2.44 2.33 4.63 4.48 2.66 2.65 4.83 4.44 
5. Byproduct credit ........00- —.23 —.14 —14 —.14 
Total out-of-pocket ........ 4:21 2.19 4.63 4.4% 2:52 2.51 4.83 4.44 


1 Management fee is scaled down with increased yearly production in a uniform manner for all 


producers, 
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drogenation plants have not achieved 
stabilized operation and therefore, their 
operating costs have fluctuated widely. 
For that reason the estimates given in 
Table Il are based mainly on the cost 
data from two of the smaller plants. 

The cost of the butylenes necessary to 
produce a pound of butadiene depends on 
both the market price of butylene and the 
ultimate level of the yields (utilization). 
Consequently, in Figure 2 the butadiene 
cost is presented as a function of the buty- 
lene utilization (pounds butadiene produced 
per pound butylene consumed) and the net 
cost of butylenes themselves. Currently 
butylenes range from about 8¢ to 12¢ a 
gallon and the utilization ranges from 0.60 
to 0.75. With 0.65 utilization and 9'%¢ per 
gallon butylene (about present average 
value) butadiene costs approximately 7.6¢ 
per pound. In the postwar picture it 
should be possible with a utilization of 
0.65 and butylenes available at 6¢ per 
gallon to produce butadiene by this process 
for as low as 6.4¢ per pound. 

3. Butane Process. 
Three plants are included in the govern- 
ment program to produce butadiene from 
butane. Sufficient experience in stabilized 
operation has not been obtained on any of 
these plants to predict ultimate costs. 
However, preliminary indications are that 
one or more of the plants will be able to 
produce butadiene competitively with the 
butylene dehydrogenation units. 

4. Naphtha Cracking Process. The 
processes based on naphtha give a rela- 
tively small weight percent of butadiene 
(vields of 2% to 5%) and, therefore, their 
economics involve the evaluation and dis- 
posal of a large number of other products. 
At the present time it does not appear 


Dehydrogenation 


that these processes will be competitive 
with some of the others except for a very 
small amount of production for which in- 
tegrated facilities are available for the 
utilization of a high percentage of the by- 
products. 

5. Summary. To summarize, at the 
present time butadiene from alcohol costs 
approximately five times as much as buta- 
diene from the low cost butylene dehydro- 
genation. The cost of butadiene from al- 
cchol will continue to be high as long as 
the price of alcohol is based largely on the 
cost of grain. If, in the postwar period, 
sufficient alcohol can be obtained synthet- 
ically from petroleum or from molasses or 
other low cost agricultural products, this 
cost differential will close rapidly and the 
two processes would be competitive, if 
the prices of alcohol and butylene were 
approximately 9'4¢ and 6¢ per gallon, re- 
spectively, or 15¢ and 13'%4¢, respectively. 
These prices of alcohol are somewhat less 
than are generally estimated for the post- 
war market and on the basis of the present 
calculations it appears that the butylene 
and butane dehydrogenation plants will be 
the low cost butadiene producers. How- 
ever, an improvement in the Carbide and 


(Turn to page 446) 
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Registration at the Hotel Pennsylvania Headquarters on the eve of the convention. 





.C.$. LOOKS to FUTURE 
in New York Meeting 


THE LARGEST NATIONAL MEETING of the American Chemical Society 


convened in New York this month to hear over 500 papers on war-important 


progress ‘in the many fields of chemistry. 


transfer of ownership of Universal Oil Products Co. to the Society. 


Medal presented to Conant. 


EARTENED by the successful turn 
of the war, the American Chemical 
Society looked toward the coming peace 
in its 108th national meeting in New 
York, September 11-15. Although the 
major attention of the record-breaking 
turnout of 10,000 members was still on war 
production, the two-fold emphasis was 
expressed by the theme: “Speed the Vic- 
tory—Plan the Peace”; and in many of 
the informal discussions industry leaders 
took a long look ahead at the problems 
of peacetime production and employment. 
Most of the hurdles in the production 
race have been cleared, military needs 
have leveled off, and the serious drain of 
trained manpower into the armed services 
has virtually been stopped. The feeling 
was evident throughout the meeting that 
the time had come to size up the postwar 
prospects and make plans to employ a 
returning army of workers in a slower- 
paced peacetime economy. 
A high point of the meeting was the sur- 
prise announcement by President Midgley 
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President Midgley announced 
Priestly 


that ownership of the Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. will pass to the Society under the 
terms of a gift. Valued at between $10,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000, the company is a 
leading research and development organi- 
zation in the petroleum field. Income 
from the property will be approximately 
$1,000,000 a year and will be used for 
research under the direction of the So- 
ciety, results of which will be published 
and made available to the public without 
payment. The gift was made in the names 
of the six joint owners of the company : 
Phillips Petroleum Corp., Shell Oil Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of California, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana), Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), and the Texas Co. 


Chemistry in the Future 


The Priestly Medal of the Society was 
awarded to Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University, for his 
work on the Baruch Committee in the 
development of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. 


In his acceptance address, Dr. Conant 
foresaw an increasingly progressive chem 
ical industry based on competitive re- 
search. “I do not believe,” he remarked, 
“that without technological competition 
the maximum effectiveness of the appli- 
cation of physics and chemistry to in- 
dustry can be obtained. Therefore, I for 
one, look forward with confidence to a 
continuation of the situation which now 
exists by and large in the chemical in- 
dustry. And I hope that in other in- 
dustrial fields where research has as yet 
played but a little part similar strong 
independent and keenly competing re- 
search and development units will arise.” 

Asserting that we would have already 
lost the war were it not for our trained 
technical men, Dr. Conant stressed the 
nation’s dependence on scientists both for 
military security and continued prosper- 
ity. “We know that the national wel- 
fare depends on science, and likewise, the 
future of science depends on the national 
welfare.” 


Need Scientific Approach 


Bernard M. Baruch, speaking at the 
subscription dinner, lauded Dr. Conant for 
his material contribution to the synthetic 
rubber program and expressed the hope 
that the scientific method, so notably suc- 
cessful in that program, might find ap- 
plication in other fields as well: “One 
point I would like to stress—one that 
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pr foundly impressed me, the need for a 
greater use of trained scientific, prac- 
tical minds such as Conant’s to help solve 
the many economic and social problems 
that face us. This struck me above 
everything in my contacts with Dr. Con- 
ant on the rubber program which covered 
political, economic and scientific matters. 

“A trained, and, mind you, I say 
trained, scientific researcher thinks only 
of the object he has before him, not of 
any ideology, not of himself, not of his 
publicity, not of what anybody thinks of 
him or his associates, not of another job 
—but only of one thing—what do the 
facts justify. How helpful it would be if 
we could have more trained minds to 
see errors, to pass judgment and guide 
action before it is too late. 

“So, I hope that in the future, even 
in the fields of economic, political and 
social matters, national and international, 
more of these trained scientific minds, 
these experienced searchers after facts, 
truths and realities, will be asked to help 
solve them.” 


Baekeland Award Established 


Horace E. Riley, Chairman of the 
North Jersey Section, announced at the 
subscription dinner that the Leo Hend- 
rik Baekeland award had been established 
by his Section of the Society to encourage 
the creative talents of the younger Ameri- 
can chemists. The first presentation of 
the award, which was instituted with the 


co-operation of Bakelite Corporation, New 
York City, will be made in May, 1945. 
The Baekeland award will consist of 
$1,000 and a gold medal suitably inscribed, 
and may be presented biennially to an 
American chemist who has not yet reached 
his fortieth year, in recognition of ac- 
complishments in pure or industrial chem- 
istry. 

The North Jersey Section, celebrating 


‘its silver anniversary, was host to the 


convention; and its chairman, Mr. Riley, 
served as general chairman of the meeting. 


Youthful Outlook Necessary 


Dr. R. P. Soule, Tricontinental Cor- 
poration, told the Division of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry that a high 
level of employment after the war would 
depend on the technological contributions 
of chemists and engineers which would 
bring products and services within the 
reach of an ever-widening market. <A 
confident and even adventurous attitude 
on the part of management will be neces- 
sary to maintain an expanding economy, 
he emphasized. 


Another facet of the same general 
opinion was expressed by President 
Midgley in his Presidential Address, 


Youth” : 
“Youth is original and creative, while 


“Accent on 


age is simply experience. Both are essen- 
tial elements on any team that is to make 
for lasting progress.” 

He supported his contention by citing 


a table of the 85 most important inven- 
tions, 46 of which were by men 35 years 
old or less. He added that men in their 
early 20’s often have a stronger motive 
to make their mark and make money than 
older colleagues of 50 who might make 
less effort to repeat earlier successes ; and 
many men who develop outstanding inven- 
tions are called upon to spend much 
of their later life in looking after their 
commercialization. 
In conclusion, he 
authorities for 


criticized 
what he 
short-sighted policy : 

“It is our confirmed opinion that the 
inroads they have made on the ranks of 
young professional chemists engaged in 
war production and research, simply for 
the purpose of getting a few more younger 
men into the ranks of the Army is a short- 
sighted policy. 


military 
considered a 


No one denies the essen- 
tiality of the chemist’s work, in both 
production and research in prosecuting a 
successful military campaign. 

“Without such 
doomed to defeat 


service any army is 
and destruction quite 
as surely as though it had no men in the 
ranks whatsoever. mind 
that the work of the chemist arrives at 
the fighting front in completely finished 


form. 


Also, bear in 


Chemists are not required for its 
proper function in battle. Now, when one 
that 


normal production there has never been 


considers even during peacetime 


a surplus of trained chemists to serve 


industry, the handicap under which war- 
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Committee chairmen were on hand to greet the early registrants Sunday evening at the Pennsylvania. 





Left to right are I. D. Garard, 


vice-chairman in charge of publicity; Horace E. Riley, chairman of the host section and general chairman of the meeting; A. Walti, chair- 


is placed when 
its ranks of trained chemists are de- 


time chemical industry 


pleted in order that the army may have 
a few more young men can be easily 
understood.” 

Similar concern over the lack of young 
chemists for the postwar industry was 
expressed by the Committee on Profes- 
sional Training of Chemists, reporting a 
summary of opinions expressed by the 
faculties of universities, 
technical schools: 


colleges and 


“Since the trend has been toward well- 
trained men in responsible positions, the 
effect of the recent Selective 
rulings will be 


Service 
serious to the whole 
country,” it is pointed out. “New pro- 
cesses and developments in chemical in- 
Some feel that 
the policy will react adversely in na- 
tional trade, in view of the fact that other 
countries are continuing to train their 


dustry ~will be retarded. 


young people along scientific lines.” 

“Consternation” over the virtual cessa- 
tion of training of chemists and chemical 
engineers was voiced, according to the 
Committee. College faculties as well as 
industries will suffer from the scarcity 
of recently-trained young men, it is held. 
The effect of the Selective Service regula- 
tions on research will be serious, it is pre- 
dicted, in that the number of graduate 
students available to complete training is 
being drastically cut. 

“The present Selective Service regula- 
tions which have nullified the quota ar- 
rangement by which a limited number of 
well-qualified students were to complete 
their education as chemists, both at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, are 
considered by the majority of department 
heads who have stated their opinions to 
us as ‘one of the greatest tragedies in 
the history of American science’,” the 
Committee says. 

“The present drafting of 
scientific personnel, graduate and under- 
graduate students between the ages of 18 
and 26, except those classified 4F and 


wholesale 
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man of the Group Meals Committee; and J. W. Haught, Meeting Rooms Committee Chairman. 


women, is considered by many as ex- 
tremely shortsighted and an unprecedented 
example of waste. Apparently, most 
feel that Selective Service started out 
with high aims and reasonable plans for 
action, but the new ruling, effective May 
1944, fails to recognize the significance 
of scientifically trained men in this 
emergency. 

“Several men stress that ours is the 
only country among those at war which 
has not recognized the necessity of con- 
tinuing the training of chemists and 
chemical engineers and men trained pro- 
fessionally in other scientific fields. It is 
pointed out that reports from enemy 
countries show that enrollments in their 
technical schools are not down to the 
same extent as are the enrollments in 
our colleges and universities.” 


Kettering Reports on Triptane 


The development of “triptane’” by the 
General Motors Research Laboratories 
was reported to the general meeting by 
Charles F. Kettering, vice-president of 
General Motors. This organization re- 
cently found a way to make 99% pure 
triptane (the details of which are not yet 
generally revealed because of war secrecy 
restrictions) in tank car quantities. Suf- 
ficient quantities of pure triptane have 
been made in a new pilot plant to permit 
extensive testing, even in airplanes. It 
has thus been demonstrated that the gains 
possible with triptane, especially when 
lead tetraethyl is added, depend upon the 
particular engine and conditions of opera- 
tion, and have amounted to as much as 
four times the power and a quarter less 
fuel than is obtained with present 100- 
octane gasoline. 

The objective of this research is to find 
the best combination of engine-and-fuel 
to give the greatest output of useful work 
or power per total dollar, irrespective of 
what form the engine-fuel combination 
may take. Results show that there is still 





a large field for the improvement both 
of fuels themselves and of engines to use 
such fuels to best advantage. 

Also at the general meeting, the $1,000 
American Chemical Society prize, pro- 
vided by Alpha Chi Sigma, was awarded 
to Dr. Arthur C. Cope, associate professor 
of chemistry at Columbia University. 


Solvents From Farm Residues 


At the symposium on wood sugars, 
Dr. J. W. Dunning and Dr. E. C. Lathrop 
of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry’s North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Illinois, discussed their new proc- 
ess for converting farm residues, such as 
corncobs, sugarcane bagasse, flax shives, 
oat hulls, and cottonseed hulls, into 
sugars suitable for the manufacture of 
such industrial solvents as ethanol, fur- 
fural, butanol, and acetone. This process 
is a two-stage operation in which the 
pentosans are first hydrolyzed by dilute 
acid, after which the cellulouse is sacchari- 
fied by a new concentrated-acid process 
that uses less than one-fourth the amount 
of acid required by known concentrated- 
acid processes. . 

By means of the process developed 
by Dunning and Lathrop, relatively pure, 
separate solutions of 5-carbon sugars and 
6-carbon sugars are obtained from farm 
residues. The solutions have a sugar con- 
tent of 10 to 15 percent, which is that 
used in industrial fermentations This 
separation of the sugars makes it possible 
to use them for the production of the 
most profitable chemicals — industrial 
alcohol, butanol, and acetone from the 
6-carbon sugars and furfural from the 
5-carbon sugars. 

A semi-works plant is to be con- 
structed to try out the process on a large 
scale. It will be capable of producing 
about 2,000 pounds of dextrose, 1,800 
pounds of xylose (equivalent to about 
800 pounds of furfural), and 1,000 pounds 
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of lignin per day. The 6-carbon sugars 
produced will be fermented to ethanol or 
to butanol and acetone in the existing 
fermentation pilot plant of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, which 
has a capacity of 500 gallons of 100-per- 
cent ethanol per day. The 5-carbon 
sugars will be used as a source of pure 
xylose or distilled with acid to produce 
furfural. By the joint operation of the 
two plants it will be possible to deter- 
mine the practicability of the process 
and operating costs. 


Phosphor Crystals 


Participating in a symposium on fluor- 
escence and luminescence held by the So- 
ciety’s Division of Physical and Inorganic 
Chemistry, Dr. Leverenz of the R. C. A. 
Laboratories, Princeton, N. J., pictured 
new developments which should 
come into general use. 

“Phosphor crystals in fluorescent lamps 
will inexpensively illuminate workplaces 
and homes or gaily brighten the streets 
of our cities with varicolored sign tub- 
ing,” Dr. Leverenz said. “Kindred phos- 
phors in the screens of electron micro- 
scopes will aid in fathoming the myster- 
ies of bacteria and molecules in order to 
ensure a healthier and happier life. 

“Other possible uses for phosphors in- 
clude intense light sources for sound re- 
cording and theater projection; indirect 
illumination wherein the very walls, ceil- 
ings, and murals luminesce to illuminate 
as well as decorate the room; luminescent 
plastics in thousands of forms to make 
night-time safer and more colorful; and 
phosphors emitting specific radiations for 
controlled treatment of living tissues and 
organisms. 


soon 


Utilization of Waste Liquors 
From Wood Hydrolysis 


Dr. Donald F. Othmer, head of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
and two members of his Polytechnic 
group, Dr. Robert S. Aries and Dr. 
Raphael Katzen, presented a paper on 
“Utilization of Waste Liquors from 
Wood Hydrolysis,” which described a 
process for obtaining a new plastic by 
utilizing waste wood, at the unit process 
symposium of the Division of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. 

Three other papers presented by Dr. 
Othmer’s Polytechnic group were: “Es- 
terification of Butanol and Acetic Acid,” 
Drs. Othmer and Charles E. Leyes; 
“Esterification of 2, 3-Butylene Glycol 
with Acetic Acid,” Drs. Othmer, Nathan 
Schlechter, and Seymour Marshak; and 
“Pyrolysis of 2, 3-Butylene Glycol Di- 
acetate to Give Butadiene,” Drs. Othmer, 
Schlechter, and Robert Brand. 

In presenting this paper on the utili- 
zation of waste liquors from wood hydro- 
lysis, Dr. Othmer said that by means of 
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a continuous method of chemically add- 
ing water to wood, his group obtained 
from a ton of sawdust more than 1000 
pounds of a high grade ingredient for 
plastics as well as valuable chemicals as 
by-products, including 120 pounds of 
acetic acid, 60 pounds of furfural and 
500 pounds of sugar, which would make 
hundreds of pounds of alcohol. 


Lignocellulosic Residues 


Use of America’s 
source of 


forests as a chief 
raw materials for products 
ranging from sugar to synthetic rubber 
was prophesied by Robert S. Aries, re- 
search associate at Yale University, speak- 
ing at the Division of Cellulose Chem- 
istry. 

“Wood and waste is perhaps the most 
promising source of raw materials for 
low cost plastics for postwar housing; 
wood is the most abundant, compact and 
relatively cheap source of cellulose; and 
the liquors which pulp and paper mills 
in the United States discharge into 
streams at present could produce 40 mil- 
lion gallons of vitally needed industrial 
alcohol, reducing stream pollution simul- 
taneously.” 


Fischer-Tropsch Synthesis of Petroleum 


V. I. Komarewsky and C. H. Riesz of 
the Institute of Gas Technology, Chi- 
cago, Ill., before the Division of Gas and 
Fuel Chemistry, discussed the Fischer- 
Tropsch synthesis and the gas industry. 
While the extent of American petroleum 
resources is a controversial subject, there 
is unanimous agreement that processes 


for the production of alternative liquid 
fuels should be investigated and devel- 
oped in the interests of national defense, 
both present and future. The Fischer- 
Tropsch synthesis of petroleum employs 
gas as a raw material and consequently, 
it-is of particular interest to the gas in- 
dustry since it represents a potential new 
use for gas. For these reasons, the sub- 
ject is being investigated at the Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology in Chicago. 

Since the start of World War II, two 
new developments have been announced, 
“naphthene synthesis” and “iso-synthesis.” 
The second process is of special impor- 
tance since it implies that high-octane 
aviation gasoline can be produced. A de- 
ficiency of the process up to the present 
time has been the fact that only straight- 
chain paraffin hydrocarbons are formed 
from which high-octane gasoline could 
be produced only by means of additional 
processes. By means of the theory, the 
choice of catalyst and reaction conditions 
has been narrowed so that it may become 
possible to direct the reaction toward the 
production of desired products, e.g., 100- 
octane. 

The interest of the gas industry in the 
Fischer-Tropsch two-fold. 
First, both natural gas and manufactured 
gas may be processed to obtain gas suit- 
able for the synthesis and as such a new 


process is 


use for gas may be developed. Second, 
the lagest demand for gas occurs during 
the winter months, and therefore, stand-by 
water gas plants are idle in manufactured 
gas plants during the summer months 
whereas natural sold at 
price to industrial consumers to maintain 
a uniform load on pipe-lines. 


gas is lower 


Mrs. R. J. Moore, chairman for the Women’s Tea, chats with Mmes. R. E. Kirk and H. E. Riley. 
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Correct method for lifting bag by two 

men. Note that men do not grip corners, 
although all four corners are supported. 
Gripping corners may tear the closure and 
spill contents. 


Correct method for lifting bag by one 

man. Support bag underneath both ends, 
preferably at diagonal corners. Never drag 
a paper bag; nails and splinters may cause 
snagging or puncturing. 








When bag must be carried by hand, one 

method is to place it flat on the shoulder 
as above. Another is to hold it at diagonal 
corners with edge resting against stomach. 
Either method minimizes strain. 


Proper Handling of PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 


APER shipping sacks, or multiwall 
bags are used for transportation 
and storage of a wide variety of dry and 
non-liquid chemical products. With paper 
now the most critical of the nation’s war 
materials, it is important from the stand- 
point of preserving bags for reuse, as well 
as for protection of their contents, that 
they be handled in a manner that will 
minimize possibilities of damage. 
To assist shippers and users of bagged 


The most desirable types of hand trucks 

for handling paper bags are those de- 
signed specifically for the purpose. Like the 
one below, they have solid metal fronts and 
extended lips. Avoid use of narrow lips. 


chemicals in doing this, the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, with the coopera- 
tion of the Paper Shipping Sack Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has prepared an 
illustrated manual showing correct meth- 
ods of handling and storage of paper ship- 
ping sacks when filled with chemicals or 
chemical products. The major points to 
be remembered are illustrated here 
through the courtesy of the M.C.A. 
Some additional subjects covered in the 


Narrow lips may be extended by use of 
specially designed removable platform 
racks or by simple home-made detachable 
rack. Cover exposed metal straps, braces, 
nuts, bolts, with heavy cardboard or burlap. 


manual, but not illustrated here, include: 

Opening Freight Car Doors: Occasion- 
ally, shifting in transit will cause bags to 
jam against a car door so that it cannot be 
opened without tearing some of the bags. 
If only the unloading door is jammed, the 
opposite door should be opened first and 
the unloading doorway cleared. If bags 
are jammed against both doors, one door 
should be opened carefully, preferably 
using a specially designed pulley type door 






loading of interlocked 
Note alternating layer 
Be sure pallet surfaces are 
dry, smooth, free from projections. Use only 
double-faced pallets for tiering. 


] Proper pallet 
stacked bags. 
arrangement. 
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Bags preferably should be conveyed on 

hand trucks, pallets or other approved 
types of handling equipment, rather than by 
hand. Always load bags flat, as on two- 
wheel hand truck above. Do not overload. 


opener to minimize damage to the bags. 
Sharp door-prying tools should not be 
used. 

Marine Unloading:. Platforms equipped 
with spreader bars and canvas slings are 
satisfactory. Rope slings should be 
avoided. Wooden platform slings should 
never be raised from nor lowered onto 
stacks of bags. Landing platforms of 
wood dunnage are recommended. 

Storage of Bagged Materials: Storage 
space should be protected against exposure 
to the elements, well ventilated and cool. 
Ordinary warehouses are satisfactory, but 
storage in hot, excessively dry areas 
should be avoided. Dry cement or wooden 
floors are recommended. 


| Auto truck loading showing protection 
of bags against damage from stake sides 
by lining with heavy paper. Be sure truck 
platform is clean, smooth, and has projecting 
hardware covered. Stack bags securely. 


Proper method of loading bags on four- 
wheel hand truck. When stacked in any 
other way, package distortion and insecurity 
of load will result. To prevent snagging at 
posts, doors, etc., bags should not overhang. 


Sacks can be stacked to any desired 
height, depending upon the ability of the 
product to withstand constant pressure 
without caking. Stacks of bags may be 
secured either by changing the direction 
of the tiers (interlocking) or by inserting 
kraft paper between the layers. Wire- 
tied bags should be stacked alternately, 
bottom to bottom and top to top. Corners 
of storage piles should be protected. 

Where Bags Will Be Scrapped: Bags 
which cannot be reused can be opened 
with a knife. These bags always have a 
scrap value if properly sorted and bundled 
or baled, and may be sold to wastepaper 
dealers. Bags containing asphalt plies 
must be bundled separately. 


] Gravity and power conveyors are often 


used for handling paper bags. Such 
equipment should be custom designed, and 
bag manufacturers as well as manufacturers 
of conveying equipment should be consulted. 


Before lifting any bag in bottom tier from 

freight car or truck, turn each over to 
make sure there are no punctures. If seri- 
ously damaged, slip bag and contents into 
overslip bag (above) and tie mouth. 


If no overslip bag available, clean torn area 
and patch with strip of gummed tape. 


] Correct method of opening a sewed bag. 

Turn top of bag with colored or looper 
thread toward you and, starting from left, 
pull loose ends of the thread on each side of 
the bag until entirely unravelled. 

















Peacetime Markets 


for CHEMICALS 


Butadiene storage at the Buna-S plant of Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont. 


w. THE RUBBER INDUSTRY: Notorci 


Postwar Chemical Requirements Will Be Sizable « 


DESPITE THE OBSCURING EFFECT of political, economic and technological 


uncertainties, the outlook for rubber, and therefore rubber chemicals, appears 


to be good. Synthetic rubber will continue to be made in much greater 
quantities than before the war, regardless of the outcome of the natural- 


synthetic controversy. 


FYNHE SYNTHETIC rubber industry 
had its commercial beginnings in 
this country only nine years before the 
war started in Europe. Even as late as 
1940 the annual production of synthetic 
rubbers was only about 4,000 long tons, 
a pitifully small amount in comparison 
with the 608,000 long tons of natural 
rubber used the same year. 
But the attack on Pearl Harbor and 
the events which followed so soon after 
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in the Far East completely changed the 
picture. Only two years ago the Baruch 
Rubber Survey Committee was sweating 
out its report with its important recom- 
mendations including the annual manu- 
facture of 1,000,000 long tons of synthetic 
rubbers. Sixteen months later, in March 
of this year, Rubber Director Dewey was 
able to write, “During February 53,000 
long tons of synthetic rubbers were pro- 
duced and we are now making synthetic 


rubbers at a rate greater than that at 
which crude rubber was consumed in this 
country in any year prior to 1941.” 

The rubber industry has always been 
unpredictable, and now it is more so than 
ever. In the past several decades price 
was the chief enigma; now the question 
is “synthetic or natural rubber or both?” 


Consumption of Rubber 

There seems to be no doubt but that 
the consumption of rubber will continue 
to increase. The question in this country 
is complicated by the fact that the rate 
of annual production of synthetic rubbers 
right now is greater than our peacetime 
requirements, and that after the war the 
proportion of synthetic to natural rubber 
will depend on politics as well as econom- 
ics. Estimates of the annual consumption 
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oi rubber within the next five years for 
this country approach 1,000,000 long tons. 
These are astounding figures, but so are 
those for the past few years. 

The major change in the rubber indus- 
try during the last five years has, of 
course, been the almost complete substi- 
tution of synthetic rubbers for natural 
rubber. In the conversion of synthetic 
rubbers into manufactured goods, the same 
general types of compounding materials 
are used as for natural rubber, namely 
vulcanization accelerators, fillers and pig- 
ments, softening agents, antioxidants, in- 
organic activators, and others of varying 
nature. The proportions, however, fre- 
quently vary; for example, about 50 per 
cent more of the accelerator is used in 
synthetic rubber than in natural. 


Chemical Requirements 

In addition the synthetic rubber indus- 
try requires large amounts of processing 
—as distinct from compounding—chemi- 
cals, nearly all of which are different from 
those used in the manufacture of natural 
rubber goods. Besides the raw material 
substances, such as butadiene and styrene, 
and to a lesser extent, chloroprene, iso- 
butylene, isoprene and acrylonitrile, large 
amounts of chemicals are needed as stabi- 
lizing agents, emulsifiers, polymerizing 
agents, modifying agents, reaction stop- 
pers, and precipitating agents. The pro- 
portions used of many of these are small 
but the actual amounts are great. To pro- 
vide a clearer idea of the chemical raw 


or Synthetic, 


By HARRY L. FISHER * 


materials and processing materials that 
are required, it may be of interest to re- 
view the chief synthetic rubbers and their 
methods of manufacture. 

The chief synthetic rubber being manu- 
factured in this country is GR-S (Gov- 
ernment Rubber—Styrene) also known 
as Buna S. Although based on the Ger- 
man Buna S, the success of its manufac- 
ture on a large scale is due directly to 
the work of American chemists, chemical 
and mechanical engineers, and rubber 
technologists, who banded together in fine 
cooperation and mutual giving from their 
varied experiences to do a marvelous job. 
Therefore, GR-S is not exactly the same 
as the German Buna S even though the 
Proportions of butadiene and styrene are 


" ~U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Stamford, 
nn. 
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approximately the same. The total 
amount of GR-S to be manufactured this 
year will be approximately 700,000 long 
tons. GR-S can be termed an all-pur- 
pose rubber. 

GR-S is made in the form of an emul- 
sion. When the reaction has reached the 
desired stage, the unreacted butadiene and 
styrene are removed, the copolymer is 
coagulated with a salt or acid, washed 
and dried. 

A general formula for emulsion poly- 
merization of butadiene copolymers is as 
follows: 


Parts by 
Weight 
Buta hi oot Cais otis Gis 50 to 75 
SRVNGNG, Gu Waat Ve meee kc Sremmsices 50 to 
Emulsifier (soap, sodium alkyl sul- 
Ee ee ePID mr Re Se aie. 


Polymerization catalyst (a peroxide: 

hydrogen peroxide, sodium perbo- 

rate, potassium persulfate) ...... i te 1 
Modifying agent (organic halogen 

derivatives, mercaptans, and other 

thio: combpGtUnds)y 56 Ge secgeee os Gite: S$ 
WEE. oc Sccetes mace t <xane 100 to 400 


Buna N (GR-A) is made from buta- 
diene and acrylonitrile and is being manu- 
factured in both government and private 
plants in comparatively small amounts, a 
total of about 20,000 long tons annually. 
The emulsion method as given above is 
used, with the substitution of acrylonitrile 
for styrene. Buna N is especially good 
for resistance to heat and oil. 

Neoprene (GR-M) is made by the 
emulsion polymerization of chloroprene 


(2-cholor-1,3-butadiene). Then annual ° 


production is about 60,000 long tons. Neo- 







amount to about 20,000 long tons. Butyl 
makes a remarkably stable vulcanized 
rubber and because of its low permeability 
to gases is used for the manufacture of 
inner tubes. 


Non-Government Synthetic Rubbers 

Synthetic rubbers which are not made 
in government-controlled plants are Thio- 
kol, Koroseal, and Vistanex. 

Thiokol A shows the greatest resistance 
of all the synthetic rubbers to the action 
of oils and solvents. It is prepared by 
the interaction of ethylene dichloride and 
sodium tetrasulfide. Thiokol B is made 
from beta,beta’-dichloroethyl ether in 
place of ethylene dichloride. 

Koroseal is polyvinyl chloride plasti- 
cized with an approximately equal weight 
of tricresyl phosphate, dioctyl phthalate, 
and other similar materials. It is not vul- 
canizable but can be molded and tubed 
into many useful articles. It does not 
burn or support combustion and therefore 
is much used in insulation on airplane 
and naval vessels. 

Vistanex is polyisobutylene. It is the 
precursor of butyl rubber and is also 
made by catalytic polymerization at low 
temperatures. Like Koroseal it is not 
vulcanizable but is moldable. 

Butadiene, the chief basic material for 
synthetic rubber from a volume stand- 
point, today is being made about one- 
third from petroleum and two-thirds from 
alcohol. Most of the butadiene from pe- 
troleum is made by the dehydrogenation of 























Basic flowsheet for manufacture of Buna-S type synthetic rubber. 


prene is more like natural rubber than 
any of the other synthetic rubbers, but it 
is more heat and age resistant than natural 
rubber. 

Butyl (GR-I) is manufactured in a 
continuous process in the presence of a 


catalyst at a temperature much below - 


0°C. by the copolymerization of approxi- 
mately 98 parts of isobutylene and 2 parts 
of isoprene. The 1944 production will 







butylenes, the remainder from butane and 
by thermal cracking. At present the al- 
cohol is obtained by fermentation, but it 
can of course also be obtained from ethy- 
lene from petroleum. Over 500,000 long 
tons of butadiene will be manufactured 
this year. 

Styrene (phenylethylene or vinylben- 
zene) is made by the dehydrogenation or 
cracking of ethylbenzene, which in turn 
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This slurry of Buna-S latex from the coagulators will be washed, filtered and dried. 


is prepared largely by the addition of 
benzene to ethylene in the presence of 
aluminum chloride. 

Stabilizing agents such as phenyl-beta- 
naphthylamine and _ tertiary-butylcatechol 
are required only in small proportions, 
0.02 per cent, but on the basis of 690,400 
long tons this small proportion amounts to 
138 long tons. ; 

In the case of emulsifiers, if the maxi- 
mum figure of 5 parts as given in. the 


formula is used, then for 800,000 long 
tons of emulsion polymers, there will be 
required 40,000 long tons of soap or other 
emulsifying agents. 

Other materials can be calculated in a 
similar manner. Research is going on at 
a rapid pace and there surely will be 
changes in the actual substances used. 


Compound Chemicals for Synthetic Rubbers 
The best properties of all vulcanizable 


Each of these 75-lb. bales of crude Buna-S represents about 19 Ibs. of styrene 
and 56 lbs. of butadiene. 


synthetic rubbers except Neoprene a: 
brought out by the addition of carbo 
blacks. More carbon blacks are neede 
for the synthetic rubbers than for naturz 
rubber. 

Zinc oxide, magnesia and litharge a: 
activators and fillers and are used ver: 
much as in natural rubber. Other inor 
ganic materials used to a considerable ex 
tent are barytes, blanc fixe, calcium sili 
cate, titanium dioxide, various clay 
whiting, lime, soapstone, talc, asbesto 
and mica. 


Accelerators 

The proportion of sulfur used for vu! 
canizing GR-S or Buna S is somewhai 
less than for natural rubber. Organi 
accelerators are, of course, used with 
GR-S as with natural rubber but, as 
already mentioned, are usually required 
in greater proportion, ie. 1.5 parts pe: 
100 parts of GR-S instead of 1.0. Mer- 
captobenbothiazole and several of its de- 
rivatives are much used. The thiuramdi- 
sulfide compounds, diphenylguanidine, and 
some of the aldehydeamines also find wide 
application. 

The synthetic rubbers are ordinarily 
more resistant to aging but antioxidants 
are used to make them even better in this 
respect and as an aid to better processing. 
Favored substances are the familiar 
phenyl-alpha-naphthylamine, phenyl-beta- 
napthylamine, N,N’-diphenyl-phenylene- 
diamine, a condensation product of ace- 
tone and  diphenylamine, and p,p- 
dimethoxy-diphenylamine. 


Softeners 


Since the synthetic rubbers are more re- 
sistant to oxidation than natural rubber 
and also since they have a different in- 
ternal structure, they do not breakdown 
the same on the mill, and softening agents 
must be added to give proper milling and 
increased tackiness. In some cases as 
much as half the weight of the rubber is 
added for proper processing. Accordingly 
larger amounts of softeners are needed 
for the synthetic rubber program. Re- 
fined asphalts, coal tars, coumarone resins, 
pine tars, turpentine products, paraffin 
waxes, mineral rubbers, and _ stearine 
pitches are required in large amounts. 
Stearic acid is of course much used, and 
for special purposes dibutyl phthalate, 
dioctyl phthalate and other high-boiling 
esters are used. 

GR-S, Neoprene, and other synthetic 
rubber latices are increasing in use. This 
means that compounding ingredients must 
be dispersed and therefore dispersing 
agents are needed. The sodium alky! 
naphthalenesulfonates and sodium alky! 
sulfates are used for this purpose. 


Other Chemicals 
All of the chemicals mentioned abov 
require simpler chemicals for their pre 
aration. Mercaptobenzothiazole means 
aniline and carbon bisulfide. Similarly 
the following can be added: methyl anc 
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Acetin 

Acetone 

Acetylene 
Acrylonitrile 
Aluminum hydrate 


Aluminum oxide 
Aluminum stearate 


2-Amino-1-butanol 
2-Amino-2-methyl- 
1-propanol 
Ammonium bicarbon- 
ate 

Ammonium carbonate 
Amyl naphthalene 
Anhydroformalde- 
hyde-aniline 
Anhydroformalde- 
hyde-p-toluidine 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulfide 


Barium carbonate 
Barium stearate 


Barium sulfate 


Benzoic acid 

Benzol 

Benzothiazyl disulfide 
p-Benzyloxy-phenol 
Butadiene 

Butyl acetate (pri- 
— and _ second- 


ry) 
Butyl acetyl ricinole- 


Butyl alcohol (pri- 
mary, secondary and 
tertiary) 

Butyl oleate 

Butyl stearate 


Cadmium 
Cadmium red 
Cadmium red litho- 
pone 

Cadmium sulphide 
Calcium carbonate 


Calcium silicate 
Calcium stearate 


Calcium sulfate 
Capryl alcohol 


Carbitol phthalate 
Carbon black (chan- 
nel type) 


Carbon bisulfide 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Carvacrol 

Caustic soda 
Chlorearvacrol 
2-Chlorobutadiene 
1-Chlor-1-nitropro- 


pane 

Chlorthymol 

p-Coumarone-indene 
resin 


Crotilidene aniline 
Cyclohexane 
Cyclohexanone 


Degras 

Diacetone 

2, 4-Diamino di- 
phenylamine 
Diamylamine 
Diamylnaphthalene 
Diamylphenol 
Diazoaminobenzene 
Dibenzyl ether 
Dibenzyl sebacate 
Dibutylamine 


Dibutyl-ammonium 
oleate 

Dibutyl phthalate 
Dibutyl sebacate 
Dibutyl tartrate 
Dibutyl xanthic 
disulfide 
Dicaprylcearbinol 
acetate 

Dicapryl phthalate 
8, B’-Dichloroethyl 
ether 
Eeereentane 
Diethanolamine 


se 
plasticizer, softener 
solvent 
intermediate 
intermediate 

filler, reinforcing 
agent 

abrasive filler 
lubricant—rubber 
surface 

dispersing agent 


dispersing agent 


blowing agent 
blowing agent 
plasticizer, softener 


accelerator 


accelerator 
coloring agent 
activator 


filler 

lubricant—rubber 
surface 

filler, reinforcing 
agent 

retarder, accelerator 


swelling agent, solvent 


accelerator 
antioxidant 
intermediate 


solvent 


plasticizer, softener 


solvent 
plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 


color agent 
color agent 


color agent 

color agent 

filler, reinforcing 
agent 

filler, reinforcing 
agent 
bairinbik-vebhies 
surface 

filler 

solvent, plasticizer, 
softener 
plasticizer, softener 


color agent, 
ing agent 
solvent, intermediate 
solvent 
antioxidant, 
reclaiming agent 
antioxidant 
intermediate 


anti-gelling agent 
antioxidant 


extender, plasticizer, 
softener 

accelerator 

solvent 

solvent 


plasticizer, softener 
solvent 


antioxidant 
intermediate 
plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 
blowing agent 
plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 
intermediate, ac- 
celerator activator 


accelerator 

plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 


accelerator 


plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 


intermediate 

solvent 

solvent, 
agent 


dispersing 


reinforc- 


antiseptic 








Chemical 
Diethylamine 
Diethylene glycol 
Diglycol stearate 
Dimethylamine 
Dimethyl sebacate 
Dinaphthyl-p- 
phenylenediamine 
Dioctyl phthalate 
Di-ortho-tolylguanid- 
ine 

Dipara methoxy 
diphenylamine 
Dipentene 

Diphenyl ether 
Diphenylguanidine 
D1-tertiary-butyl- 
m-cresol 


Ethyl alcohol 
Ethylene dichloride 
Ethylidine aniline 
Ethyl monoethanola- 
mine 


Formaldehyde-an- 
iline condensate 


Glycerine 
Glyceryl monostearate 
Graphite (plumbago) 


Hexane 
Hexamethylenete- 
tramine 
Hydrogenated fatty 
acids 
Hydroquinone 
Hydroquinone mono- 
benzl ether 


Isobutylene 
Tsoprene 
lsopropyl alcohol 
Isopropyl ether 


Lamp black 


Lanolin 
Lauric acid 
Lead oleate 
Lead silicate 
Levulinic acid 


Lignin 

Lime, hydrated 
Litharge (lead 
oleate) 
Lithopone (white) 


Magnesia (magnesi- 
um oxide) 
Magnesium carbonate 


Magnesium silicate 
Magnesium stearate 


Mercaptobenzothia- 
zole 

Mesityl oxide 
Methanol 
Methylcyclohexane 
Methyl! ethyl ketone 
Methyl hexyl ketone 


Methyl isobutyl 
ketone 
2-Methylpentadiene 
Monoamylamine 
Monoamyl naphtha- 
lene 
Monobutylamine 
Monobutyl-m-cresol 
Menobutyl phthalate 
Monochlorbenzene 
Monochlortoluene 
Monoethanolamine 


Naphtha 

Naphthenic oil 

Nitroethane 

Nitromethane 

Nitropropane 

p- Nitrosodimethyla- 
niline 


Octyl acetate 

Octyl proprionate 
Octyl stearate 
Oleic acid (red oil) 
Orthodichlorbenzene 


Palmitic acid 
Petrolatum 


Use 
intermediate 
tlasticizer, softener 
lubricant—mold 
intermediate 
plasticizer, softener 


antioxidant 
plasticizer, softener 


accelerator 


antioxidant _ 
solvent, plasticizer 
plasticizer, softener 
accelerator 
plasticizer 

solvent, intermediate 
solvent 

accelerator 


intermediate 


accelerator 


surface preservative 
lubricant—mold 

color agent, 
bearing compounds 


solvent 
accelerator 


plasticizer, softener 
antioxidant 


antioxidant 


intermediate 
intermediate 
solvent 
solvent 


color agent, reinforc- 
ing agent 
plasticizer, softener 
activator 

plasticizer, softener 
activator 

solvent, plasticizer, 
softener 

filler 

activator 


activator 
color agent 


activator, filler 

filler, reinforcing 
agent 

filler 

lubricant—rubber 
surface 


accelerator 

solvent 

solvent 

solvent 

solvent 

plasticizer, softener, 
solvent ; 

solvent 

solvent 

intermediate 


plasticizer, softener 
intermediate 
anti-gelling agent 
retarder 

solvent 

solvent 

dispersing agent, 
solvent 


solvent 
plasticizer, softener 
solvent 
solvent 
solvent 


accelerator 


plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 
activator 

solvent 


plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 





filler for 





A PARTIAL LIST OF CHEMICALS USED IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Chemical 
Petroleum ether 
Petroleum sulphonate 
Phenyl-alpha- 
naphthylamine 
Phenyl-beta-naph- 
thylamine 
Phenylhydrazine 
Phenyl tolyl guani- 
dine 

Phthalic anhydride 
mixture 

a-Picoline 

Piperidine 
Propanediol 
Propylene dichloride 
Pyridine 


p- Quinonedioxime- 
dibenzoate 


Red lead oil 


Selenium 
Selenium diethyl 
dithiocarbamate 

Shellacs 


Silica : 
Silicon carbide 
Soap 


Sodium acetate 


Sodium bicarbonate 
Sodium diethyl 
dithiocarbamate 
Sodium hypochloride 


Sodium laurate 
Sodium nitrite 
Sodium tetrasulfide 
Stearic acid 
Stearine pitch 
Stoddard solvent 
Styrene 

Sulfur 

Sulfur chloride 
Sulfur monochloride 


Tellurium 
Tetrachloroethane 
Tetrachloroethylene 
Tetrahydronaphtha- 
lene 
Tetramethylthiuram 
disulfide 
Tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate 
Thiocarbanilide 
Thymol 

Titanium dioxide 


Titanium oxide 
Titanium pigments 
Toluene 
Trichlorbenzene 
Trichlorethylene 
Triacetin (glyceryl 
triacetate) 
Tributyl phosphate 
Tricresyl phosphate 
Triethanolamine 


Triphenylguanidine 
Turpentine 


Vinyl emulsions 
Vulcanizable oils 


Waxes 


Wax emulsions 
White lead carbonate 


Xylene 
Yellow iron oxide 


Zinc borate 

Zine butyl xanthate 
Zinc carbonate 
Zine dibenzyl di- 
thiocarbamate 
Zine dibutyl di- 
thiocarbamate 
Zine laurate 

Zine oxide 


Zine peroxide 


Zine stearate 


Zine sulfide 


Use 
solvent 
plasticizer 


antioxidant 


antioxidant 
plasticizer, softener 


accelerator 


anti-scorching agent 
solvent 

accelerator 
dispersing agent 
solvent 

solvent 


vulcanizing agent 
filler 
vulcanizing agent 


accelerator 

stiffening agent, plas- 
ticizer, finishing ma- 
terial — surface, in 
sulating material 
filler 

abrasive filler 
lubricant—rubber 
surface, mold 
retarders—acceler- 
ators 

blowing agent 


accelerator 
bleaching and gloss 
producing 
activator 

blowing agent 
intermediate 
activator 
plasticizer, softener 
solvent 
intermediate 
vulcanizing agent 
vulcanizing agent - 
vulcanizing agent 


vulcanizing agent 
solvent 
solvent 


solvent 
accelerator 


dispersing agent 
accelerator 
anti-oxidant 
color agent, 
ing agent 
reinforcing agent 
color agents 
solvent 

solvent 

solvent 


reinfore- 


plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 
plasticizer, softener 
dispersing agent, 
solvent ; 
accelerator v 
solvent 


rubber substitute, 
extender 
rubber substitutes 


sun-checking -agents, 
surface finishing ma- 
terials 

tack eliminators 
activator 


solvent 
color agent 


flame retardant 
accelerator 
filler 


accelerator 


accelerator 
activator ‘ 
activator, reinforcing 
agent, color agent 
vulcanizing agent ac- 
tivator 

activator, lubricant— 
rubber surface 

color agent 
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ethyl alcohol, benzene, toluene, carbon 
tetrachloride, ethyl chloride, ethylene di- 
chloride, acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, the 
toluidines, the naphthylamines, diphenyla- 
mine, and many others. Solvents are also 
used in large amounts, special petroleum 
oils, gasoline, naphtha, and solvent naph- 


tha. 
Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimed rubber will continue to be 
an important consumer of chemicals. Re- 
claiming is replasticization of vulcanized 
rubber. This process can be applied with 
certain modifications to synthetic rubbers 
as well as natural rubber. It is likely 
that between 200,000 and 300,000 tons of 
reclaimed rubber will be processed annu- 
ally, as during the early part of the war. 
Caustic soda and softening agents, oils 
used in the reclaiming 


and tars, are 


process. 


Rayon, though not usually considered 
a rubber chemical, nevertheless figures 
prominently in the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry’s overall consumption of chemicals. 
GR-S shows less resilience or comeback 
and less elongation at higher temperatures 
than at ordinary temperatures. As a tire 
bounces along a road the constant flexing 
causes a building up of considerable heat. 
Furthermore, like natural rubber, GR-S 
is a poor conductor of heat. These con- 
ditions in bus and truck tires mean extra 
high-temperatures which are bad for both 
rubber and cotton cord, and the result 
is premature deterioration ‘and ply sepa- 
ration. 

Rayon 

Rayon withstands heat better than cot- 
ton, and rayon cord is stronger than cotton 
cord of the same diameter. Rayon tire 
cord can therefore be made of a smaller 


One of the new and unusual uses of rubber is in Plastikon rubber putty for window sashes 
that must withstand acid atmospheres, such as in the electrolytic tank house (above) of the 


copper refinery of Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. at El Paso, Texas. 


and cracks when exposed to acids. 


Ordinary putty hardens 


Below: Rubber tank linings that resist chemical corrosion 


are a growing industrial use of rubber, and rubber mattresses and upholstery show promise 
for household use. 


diameter and still be as strong as regular 
cotton cord. Accordingly a thinner «ar- 
cass can be built using smaller rayon 
cord which is as strong as a thicker 
cass with regular cotton cord. Suc 
carcass means less rubber in the tire, 
therefore more rapid dissipation of 
heat. The consequence is lower temp: 
ture, slower deterioration, and longer 
for the tire. The rubber industry 
doubtedly will continue to be a la 
consumer of rayon and thus of the che 
cals that go into rayon. 


Future Outlook 


Not only will the world continue to 
move on rubber tires, it will actually ride 
on rubber, because rubber will be used 
more and more for its resilient qualities 
in cushions for seats, in spring suspensions, 
and in shock absorbers. It will be used 
in furniture, rnattresses and vibration 
dampeners. It may even be used in street 
pavements. Furthermore rubber will be 
used to a greater extent in mechanical 
goods as the properties of the newer syn- 
thetics become better known. 

Finally, synthetics as well as natural 
rubber will continue to be converted into 
rubber derivatives which are useful as 
transparent films for packaging, adhe- 
sives, molding resins, paints and varnishes, 
and tank linings. All these materials 
are obtained from rubber by the action 
of various chemical agents such as hydro- 
gen chloride, chlorine, sulfonic acids and 
stannic chloride. 

The chemical rubber future is bright 
indeed. 


Next month Kenneth E. Bell, technical 


director of the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co., will discuss the prospects for post- 
war consumption of chemicals in the 
leather industry. This will be No. 4 
in the “Peacetime Markets for Chemi- 
cals” series —EDITOoRS. 
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DR. J. MARK HIEBERT has been elected 
divisional vice-president and general manager 
of the Frederick Stearns & Co. Division, 
Detroit, of Sterling Drug Inc. 


DR. MARTIN LASERSOHN, formerly medical 
director of Winthrop Chemical Co., has been 
appointed assistant to the president and has 
been elected assistant treasurer. 


ERNEST K. GLADDING, formerly of the 
Nylon Division, has been appointed to the 
position of director of the development de- 
partment of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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HEADLINERS 


in the 


NEWS 


L. F. WEYAND, general sales manager of the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Adhesive and Coating Division since 
1936, has been promoted to general manager. 


EDWARD B. YANCEY has been elected to 
the positions of vice-president and member of 
the Executive Committee of E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


DR. BENJAMIN LEVITT has joined the staff 
of the Chemical Manufacturing and Dis- 
tributing Co., in the capacity of consultant 
and head of research and development. 


A. FELIX DU PONT, vice-president of E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., has retired as 
a member of its Finance Committee, effective 
August 1, 1944. 


WILLIAM H. WARD succeeds Mr. Yancey 
as general manager of the Explosives Depart- 
ment. He has been assistant general manager 
since 1935. 








A CS Meets in New York 


Gathering in divisional groups, symposia, luncheons and dinners, com- 
mittees and a large general meeting, the 10,000 registrants at the 
108th meeting of the American Chemical Society listened to more 
than 500 technical papers and heard national figures Dr. James Bryant 
Conant and Bernard M. Baruch define the more general role of chem- 
ists in the postwar future. Dr. Conant, whose address, “Science and 
the National Welfare,” was occasioned by his receiving the Priestley 
Medal, is shown at the right accepting the medal from President 
Midgley. A fuller account of the meeting will be found on page 382. 





Thomas Midgley, Jr.; C. L. Brown, divisional chairman; Cary Wagner, George Scatcher, M. |. T.; Peter Pringsheim, Ray Control Co.; and 
divisional secretary; and R. E. Burk, du Pont, at the dinner of the 0. K. Rice, divisional chairman, at the dinner of the Division of 
Division of Petroleum Chemistry. Physical and Inorganic Chemistry. 





A highlight of the meeting was the Subscription Dinner Wednesday Per K. Frolich, James B. Conant, Mrs. Merz, Wallace P. Cohoe, Mrs. 
evening at the Waldorf-Astoria, at which Bernard M. Baruch addressed | Conant, Per K. Frolich, Mrs. Cohoe and Bradley Dewey. It was at 
the guests on “Chemistry and the Future.” Left to right are Karl T. the dinner that two important events, the founding of the Baekeland 
Compton, Marston T. Bogert, President-Elect of the Society Carl §. | Award and the transfer of the Universal Oil Products Company to the 
Marvel, Mrs. George Baekeland, Mr. Baekeland, Mrs. Horace E. Riley, | Society, were announced. After the banquet the guests were enter- 
Mr. Riley, Bernard M. Baruch, President Midgley, August Merz, Mrs. tained by Dunninger, Master Mentalist. 
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There was ‘standing room only” at many of the Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry Division’s meetings. Left to right are S. P. 
Burke, Columbia University, who will head the Christmas Symposium; 
Roland P. Soule, Tricontinental Corp., who addressed the Division's 











Riley McGaugham, Plough, Inc.; W. J. Mitchell, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp.; H. W. Zabel, General Aniline and Film Corp.; and 
P. J. Leaper, General Chemical Co., at the Industrial Division luncheon. 


In the 


Divisional officers met for breakfast Wednesday morning. 
foreground are C. R. Wagner, petroleum chemistry; Charles R. Par- 
sons, secretary of the Society; and Arthur C. Cope, chairman of the 


divisional officers. Left to right along the table are Walter J. Mur- 


Others at the divisional officers’ breakfast were, from left to right, 
T. F. Young, physical and inorganic chemistry; E. J. Hoffman; E. W. 
Huffman, analytical and micro chemistry; C. B. Purves, cellulose 
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luncheon on “Technology and Employment’; Chairman R. Norris 
Shreve, Purdue University; Henry B. Hass, Purdue University; and 
Nathan Shlechter, Kellex Corporation. The latter three are shown 
at the symposium on unit processes. 





Sitting at the speakers’ table at the Alpha Chi Sigma dinner are 
John R. Kuebler, Grand Recorder; Col. H. A. Kuhn; Marston T. 
Bogert; and Gen. Porter, who was the speaker of the evening. 


phy, industrial chemistry; A. C. Elm and W. H. Lutz, paint, varnish 
and plastics; Victor Conquest, general vice-chairman of the 1945 
Chicago meeting; N. B. Guerrant, agricultural and food chemistry; M. 
L. Moore, medicinal chemistry; and L. L. Quill, chemical education. 





chemistry; C. R. Fordyce, cellulose chemistry; Elmer M. Nelson, bio- 
logical chemistry; Erwin Brand, biological chemistry; and P. M. Gross, 
physical and inorganic chemistry. 
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Salesmen’s Association 
Golfs at Plandome 


Charles Alexander, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.; Robert Fisher, Fisher Chemical Co. 


22 ake 


lra Vanderwater, R. ma & Co.; C. Frost, Innis Speiden & Co.; J. B. Eak'ns, Corp.; P. B. Marsden, R. L. eg Commercial Solvents Corp. 
J.S. & W. R. Eakens ts 7 C. H. Slater, J. T. Baker Co. L. L. Brenneshaltz, Sterling Drug Co., Inc.; Paul W. Hiller, Innis Speiden & Co.; 
James Mcinnes, Jr, Treasurer of the Salesmen's Association, Commercial Solvents Murray Wixon, American Cyanamid Co.; Myron D. Reeser, Howse Publishing Co. 





C. Quortrup, Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; Dave Jackson C. K. Sutton, bony Elevator Co.; J. W. Dobson, Cowles Detergent Co.; C. V. Douglas, 
Croll Reynolds Co.; H. M. Jensen, National Lead te M. Rybezanium, Merrill Diamond Alkali Co. 
ms & Co., Inc. G. C. Reinhard, E. F. Drew & Co., Inc.; Herman M. Schulman, Washine National 
>. te, M to Chemical Co.; F. S. Miklosey, Nixon Nitration. Works; Sands, Inc. 

W.G. Mullen, Joseph Turner & Co.; H. K. ‘Armitage, Emery Industries, Inc. 





W. J. Kramer, Philipp Bros., Inc.; Jim Ferries, Niagara Alkali Co.; B. L. Landers, Walter M. Nei!l, St. Regis Paver Co.; William D. Newberg, William D. Newberg Co.; 
Philipp Bros., Inc. Jack Seidler, Magy Clard & Daniels, inc. 
Harold Feuchter, J. T. Baker Chemical Co. Ira Vanderwater, R. W. Greeff & Co.; Howard Farkas, U. S. Stoneware Co. 
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- Sulfa’s Unsung Hero... 


PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 








AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
IN TANK CAR QUANTITIES BY 





“6tg Gertha™ 














During the past year, enormous quantities 
of Victor Phosphorus Oxychloride have 
been required as a chlorinating agent in the 
production of sulfa drugs, vitamins, and 
other vitally essential pharmaceuticals. 

That the huge supplies demanded were 
delivered promptly and safely is by no 
means a coincidence. Many months ago 
Victor foresaw a potential emergency . . . 
designed, built and put into operation a 
large new phosphorus oxychloride plant 
and a special fleet of lead-lined tank cars. 

Actual demand exceeded expectations 
and month after month Victor’s phosphor- 
us oxychloride plant has operated at far 
beyond its rated capacity. As a result, addi- 
tional tank cars were needed to handle the 
extra production. 

Because of increasingly critical war-time 
delays in transportation, Victor decided to 
break with precedent. Instead of purchas- 
ing more of the standard 3000 to 4000 
gallon tank cars, a huge 6000 gallon, rein- 
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forced, lead lined, insulated tank car 
equipped with special heating coils was ac- 
quired and put to work. 

In the past year, “Big Bertha,’ as this 
mammoth tank car is affectionately called, 
has become a familiar and welcome visitor 
at some of the most important war plants 
in the country . . . and quite the opposite 
of the death-dealing “Big Bertha” of World 
War I, has played an important role in sav- 
ing many human lives through the wonders 
of medicine. 


Victo't 


For years Victor Chemical Works has 
specialized in phosphates, formates, and 
oxalates . . . today is the world’s leading 
producer of these compounds. During these 
years it has been our privilege to help in 
dustry solve many important problems 
with phosphorus compounds, formates and 
oxalates. May we serve you, too? 


Victor Phosphorus Trichloride Is 
Also Available in Tank Car Quantities 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOSPHATES 
FORMATES e OXALATES 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill_—New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Greensboro, N. C. 
Plants: Nashville, Tenn.; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; Chicago Heights, III. 
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Wet and Colder for Naval Stores 


Naval stores producers are still having great difficulty meeting 
demands swollen by new uses as well as wartime requirements. 
If production does not increase soon, War Production Board 
may take action to protect the more vital industrial users. 


HORTLY after the end of the 1944 

crop year, the Chemicals Bureau of 
War Production Board began manifesting 
concern over the outlook for rosin produc- 
tion; this concern led to a warning early 
in the summer that a possible deficit of 
600,000 barrels of rosin might occur for 
the crop year which will end in March, 
1945. Estimated production is placed at 
1,650,000 barrels of rosin and domestic 
and foreign demands for the same period 
are placed at 2,207,000 barrels. 

One reason for anticipated increased 
requirements is that new uses have evolved 
for rosin. It is being used, for illustra- 
tion, as a substitute for alkyd resins, which 
are in even shorter supply, A current 
analysis by official sources of probable 
1944-45 requirements contemplates the 
following: foreign requirements, 460,- 
000 barrels ; paper and paper size, 480,000 ; 
soap, 250,000; paint, varnish and lacquers, 
165,000; synthetic resins, 185,000; chem- 
icals, 230,000; miscellaneous uses, 437,000 
barrels. 

A number of steps to increase produc- 
tion have been discussed from time to 
time, but production at this date has not 
been materially increased, which brings 
nearer the possibility that the Chemicals 
Bureau may take action later to protect 
the more vital industrial users. Steps to 
increase production have included assist- 
ance to producers with manpower prob- 
lems, which incidentally extend to the 
woods labor affecting all kindred opera- 
tions, and efforts to help producers get 
the necessary field and plant equipment. 

Before taking action along lines which 
have been discussed frankly by WPB of- 
ficials with industry representatives, it 
was thought advisable for the Chemicals 
Bureau to give further study to the situa- 
tion. 


Three Large Producers 

The wood naval stores industry has 
assumed increasing importance during the 
war. Three large producers are credited 
with approximately 85 per cent of such 
wood naval stores products as wood rosin 
size, solros, steam distilled turpentine 
and dipentine. Five small producers are 
said to do the balance of the business in 
the industry. 
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Wood rosin size is a fundamental raw 
material used by practically all paper 
and paperboard mills, so that its con- 
tinued production and adequate supply is 
essential to the paper industry. Without 
this substance all paper would take on 
absorbent feathering and non-moisture 
resistant qualities. 

Wood rosin size is produced from both 
wood and gum rosin, in a variety of 
grades, and a substantial part of the total 
production is turned out by the three large 
producers mentioned. One of these three 
makes the product called solros, and is 
said to be the only maker. Solros is a 
processed wood resin used in the manu- 
facture of core oil, which, as its name 
suggests, is used in making “cores” for 
foundry molds. 

There seems to be no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for solros. Production of solros 
in 1943, it is stated, amounted to 16,- 
000,000 pounds. The estimated 1944 re- 
quirement will total approximately 22,- 
000,000 pounds, it is said. 


Joint Products 

Turpentine and dipentine are obtained 
with wood rosin as joint products from 
pine wood stumpage, using the solvent 
extraction and distillation process. Some 
of these wood naval stores are not sold 
directly at retail without further process- 
ing. Steam distilled turpentine in addi- 
tion to direct use in industrial production 
is sold at retail as a thinner for oil paints. 

The industry extends over parts of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, and South Carolina, with in- 
dustry interests in Delaware, New York, 
and other eastern states. An allied in- 
dustry is concerned with pine tar produc- 
tion, used industrially in reclaiming and 
compounding rubber, for treatment of 
rope used aboard sea-going vessels, and 
as a protective coating for exposed ma- 
chinery such as deck winches. 

Should some remedial action be taken 
by WPB to meet war requirements of 
these various products, it would probably 
involve a curtailment by regulation, of 
rosin consumption, coupled with a move 
to reduce any abnormally large inven- 
tories which might be found to exist 


among industrial users. No such action 


has been taken, the Chemicals Buresy 
having reported that it still has the whole 
matter under cohsideration. 

Involved in the above procedure, ho 
ever, would probably be a canvass 4{ 
inventories, of end uses to determine 
which are the most essential, and pos- 
sibly after that, some allocation met}. .d 
which would incidentally limit the 
ventories. permitted to be held. 

The course of the war will of course 
influence any pending action. The war 
end would not necessarily terminate j:)- 
mediate demand for rosin either at home 
or abroad, but it would give a clue as to 
how much longer’ abnormally high <de- 
mands might continue, and also as to 
how much manpower might be available. 


Tanning Chemicals 
Still Tight 


N THE FACE of a continued de- 

mand for chestnut extract by tanners 
both in the United States and Canada, in 
excess of available supplies, allocation of 
this extract probably will be continued, 
as recommended recently by an industry 
advisory committee. During the past six 
months there has been a 40 per cent re- 
duction in consumer inventories, with 
the curtailed supply being shared pro- 
portionately by customers in the United 
States and Canada. 

During the first half of 1944, approxi- 
mately 127,000,000 pounds of 25 per cent 
chestnut extract were produced, with the 
total for the year expected to be about 
254,000,000 pounds, compared to the 1942 
consumption of 392,000,000 pounds. 

In a further effort to improve the gen- 
eral situation in tanning materials, the 
Office of Price Administration has now 
acted to provide that industrial users of 
chestnut oak, and hemlock barks pay no 
more for barks than they paid in a base 
period cited by the amendment in ques- 
tion, May 15, 1944, to July 15, 1944, in- 
clusive. This base period is intended to 
cover the period in which most of the 
bark sales of the present peeling season 
will have been made, and to remedy a 
situation which froze prices of extractors, 
but left bark prices free. Bark prices 
are reported to have risen from $15 per 
ton, in March, 1942, to $20 per ton in 
1944. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
also amended its price regulation on que- 
bracho extract imports to permit an in- 
crease of 5 per cent in present prices for 
warehouse deliveries of solid extract. 
covering a surcharge paid by importers 
since June 15 on ocean freight to U. S. 
ports; also to provide that sales made 
for boiler treatment and pharmaceutical 
purposes, amounting to about 3 per cent 
of imports, be removed from the regula- 
tion covering imported vegetable tanning 
materials, and placed under GMPR. 
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Sce Heyden 


FORMALID A SNCIDIS U. S. P. SOLUTION 


37% by weight * 40% by volume 


A water white solution of full strength and high uniform quality 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE 


ak. S.-H. 


HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 
U. S. P. § TECHNICAL 


PENTEK* ° POLYPENTEK 


‘Pentaerythritol Technical) Secte Oleh ie a 4 Oak 
“Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. C 


Write for data sheets and further detailed information 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


393 Seventh Ave.. New York 1 BRANCH 180 No Wacker Urive. CHICAGO | 
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NEW PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 








New Line of 
Aliphatic Derivatives 

New aliphatic compounds consisting of 
the even-numbered normal hydrocarbons 
from Cg through Cig and the correspond- 
ing olefins, alcohols, ethers, mercaptans, 
thioethers, disulfides, and sulfonic acids 
have been developed by the Chemical Di- 
vision of The Connecticut Hard Rubber 
Co., New Haven, as a result of their re- 
search work in the synthetic rubber field. 
Most of these new chemicals are available 
in commercial quantities and are supplied 
in various grades from technical to “fine 
chemical”. 

The saturated n-alkanes are suggested 
for use as organic intermediates, labora- 
tory solvents, and as standard hydrocar- 
bons. The olefins, with the double bond 
at the first carbon, are interesting in or- 
ganic synthesis, particularly as a starting 
material for dispersing agents, resins, oil 
additives, pharmaceuticals, and _insecti- 
cides. Certain branch chain olefins, iso- 
meric with the n-compounds of this series 
are available for laboratory research. The 
alcohols are also suggested as interme- 
diates for chemical synthesis and for*use 
in cosmetic preparations.- The aliphatic 
ethers are an interesting series which can 
be used at plasticizers, impregnating 
agents, solvents, heat transfer liquids, as 
well as in the cosmetic field. 

The high-purity aliphatic mercaptans 
present possibilities as polymerization con- 
ditioners, intermediates for synthesis, cor- 
rosion inhibitors, oil additives, insecticides, 
flotation agents, and alarm odorants. The 
thioethers and the disulfides are suggested 
for use as plasticizers, stabilizers, insecti- 
cides, oil additives, and flotation agents. 
The aliphatic sulfonic acids, available only 
in experimental quantities, are of interest 
as hydrogen soaps, and the salts as stabi- 
lizers, dispersing agents, wetting agents, 
and oil additives. The corresponding sul- 
phones are available in limited amounts 
for experimental work. 


Trichlorocumene in 
Pilot-Plant Quantities 

Trichlorocumene (Isopropyl trichloro- 
(CHs)2CHCgHeCls is being 
produced in pilot-plant quantities by the 
Hooker Electrochemical Company, Ni- 
agara Falls, New York. 

Obtained as a mixture of isomers, this 
‘chlorinated hydrocarbon is a colorless liq- 
, uid with a mild aromatic odor. It is insol- 
uble in water and soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and most common solvents. It is highly 
stable, being resistant to oxidation and 
hydrolysis, and has been found to be com- 


‘benzene ) 
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patible with the following types of plas- 
tics. The nature of the resultant material 
in indicated as soft (S), rubbery (R), 
tough (T), and brittle (B). 

Modified phenolic resin (S) 

Benzyl cellulose (T) (B) 

Chlorinated piccolyte (S) 

Phenol-formaldehyde (S) 

Ester gum (S) 

Rosin (S) 

Natural asphalt (S) 

Methacrylate interpolymer (T) (R) 

Polyterpene resin (S) 

Piccoumaron (S) 

Polyvinyl chloride (R) 

Polystyrene (R) 

Chlorinated rubber (R) 

The makers have suggested many pos- 
sible uses for the new chemical: hydraulic 
fluid, transformer, and dielectric fluids, 
anti-freeze additive for hydraulic, dielec- 
tric and heat transfer fluids; solvent for 
fats, oils, waxes, coal tar dyes, asphalts ; 
solvent, diluent, and plasticizer for pro- 
tective coating and insulating composi- 
tions; extractant for phenols, etc. from 
liquids such as waste waters; ingredient 
of insecticidal compositions, paint and 
varnish removers, paints, solvents and 
plastic compositions. 


Physical Data: 
Molecular Weight (Pure 


Trichlorocumene) .............+223.5 
WORRIES MING, IS iS sa cccececes ~-30 to —45 
ce SS Sear ay 245 to 265 
Refractive Index, n20/D....... 1.535 to 1.560 
Specific Gravity 15.5°/15.5°C. ....1.26 to 1.32 


Water-Soluble 
Plastics Dye 

A water-soluble dyestuff for acrylic 
and cellulose acetate plastics is offered by 
the Krieger Color & Chemical Company. 
Marketed as “Kriegr-O-Dip W,” it is 
applied in a vat maintained at 160-170 
degrees F. Suitable for molded, fabri- 
cated and extruded parts, it is non-inflam- 
mable and can be reused. The manufac- 
turers stress the fact that the dye comes 
as a powder, affording economies in pack- 
aging and shipping. 


Dimethyl Phthalate 
as Insect Repellent 

Dimethyl phthalate—used for years as 
a plasticizer—has found widespread use 
as an insect repellent, the Du Pont Com- 
pany has announced. The -clear, nearly 
colorless and entirely inoffensive liquid is 
for some unknown reason highly unpleas- 
ant to mosquitoes, flies, fleas, gnats, sand- 
flies and chiggers. It is partially effective 
against ticks. 

Instructions .for; use recommend that 
clothing be sprayed with two or three 
ounces every five days. Applied, to the 
skin, the repellent provides. protection for 
one to six hours. Clothingsmay.be sprayed 
while worn, although the eyes and mouth 





should be covered to avoid discomfor 
from a stinging sensation. 

Military demiands, amounting to severa! 
thousands of gallons monthly, have put : 
material on allocation, accounting for ij; 
scarcity for use in synthetic resin enam« 
Described by the Army as vastly mo: 
effective than peacetime “fly dopes”, 
promises to be a post-war boon to civilia: 
as well. 


Water-Resistant 
Protective Cream 

A new water-resisting hand protectiy: 
cream for workers whose jobs bring them 
into contact with water-soluble cutting 
oils, dilute acids, alkalies and other water 
chemical mixtures, has been announced by 
the Du Pont Company. 

Known as “Pro-Tek No. 2” hand-pro- 
tective cream, the new cream is intended 
for operations where water is present. 

Applied to the hands and arms before 
starting work, it forms a flexible, slightly 
greasy film which acts like an invisible 
glove. One application lasts from 3 to 4 
hours and may be removed by using an 
industrial hand cleanser or washing in 
hot water with a mild soap. The new 
product is intended primarily for use in 
industry. 


New Process for 
High Tenacity Polymers 
Recent patents to the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America claim that polymers of 
high tenacity, suitable for filaments and 
bristles, can be made from polyvinyl esters 
or cellulose derivatives. The hot extruded 
filaments are cooled rapidly through a 
temperature drop of 50 to 200 degrees 
such that the final temperature is in the 
neighborhood of zero Centigrade. This 
treatment is said to improve the strength 
characteristics of the filaments. 


Progress Reported on 
New Sulfonamide Drug 

The anaerobic bacteria responsible for 
gas gangrene are suppressed by a new 
sulfonamide, “Sulfamylon”, according to 
the Winthrop Chemical Company. A re- 
cently devised method for the determina- 
tion of its concentration in blood will 
render possible an accurate clinical inves- 
tigation, it is said, and hasten its develop- 
ment to a practical stage. 

“Sulfamylon” is a derivative of p-ben- 


_ zylaminesulfonic acid instead of the more 


usual sulfanilic acid, and it differs from 
the latter group in that its bacteriostatic 


action is not inhibited by p-aminobenzoic 
acid. 


Odor Neutralizer for 
Isopropyl Alcohol 


A, product to depress the objectionable 
odor of isopropanol without perfuming has 


, been announced by the Magnus, Mabee & 


Reynard Research Laboratories. This oil 
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has lasting and powerful coverage prop- 
erties, and causes no distortion of subse- 
quent additions of perfuming ingredients. 
Tests have shown that the use of this 
economical neutralizer makes possible a 
reduction in the amount of the perfume oil 
required to provide the odor identity com- 
mon to the product. 

It has been termed “Neutralizer 1A 
No. 1 MM&R” by the manufacturer. 


Organic Finishing of 
Copper Alloys 

The Ebonol “C” process of the Enthone 
Company, New Haven, is said to pro- 
duce a stable, adherent, non-reactive cu- 
pric oxide coating on copper alloys that 
gives high adhesion of lacquers, paints 
and enamels under severe weathering con- 
ditions. The finish obtained is nap-like in 
nature presenting a relatively absorbent 
base for the paint to be anchored. The 
process is suitable for treating copper 
alloys containing from 60-100% copper. 
The finish is applied by simple immersion 
of the work in a dilute solution of the salts 
operated near 210° F. The treating time 
is approximately 10 minutes. 


Fungus-Resistant Coating 
for Plastic Parts 


A new fungus-resistant coating for 
phenolic parts of communications equip- 
ment to be used in tropical climates has 
been developed by Maas & Waldstein 
Company, Newark, N. J. It is designed 
for application on phenolic insulators, ter- 
minal blocks, junction blocks, and the 
fixed windings of motors, generators and 
dynamotors. 

Marketed as Durad Fungus Resistant 
Coating No. 524, it is applied by spray, 
It has been successfully 
strength, hardness, 


dip or brush. 
tested for dielectric 
flexibility, and resistance to salt spray 
and thermal shock. 

“Tropicalization” of communications 
equipment with fungus-resistant coatings 
is necessary because the high temperatures 
and humidity of tropical climates favor 
the growth of fungi. The growths cover 
the equipment and absorb moisture, caus- 
ing short circuits and drifts. 


Zinc Loss Prevented 
in Plating Baths 

A new method of preventing the loss 
of metal from the zinc anodes in plating 
baths during off hours—by passing a weak 
current in a direction opposite to the plat- 
ing current—has been developed in the 
research laboratory of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

A small counter current applied be- 
tween a zinc anode (as cathode) and a 
steel plate in the bath (as anode) is 
highly effective in eliminating chemical 
attack of the zinc. For most installations 
only a two-volt storage battery, charged 
constantly with a small rectifier, suffices. 
The total current required for a 1,000 
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Electrolytic Tinplate Brightened by Induction Melting 


The tower in the center of the picture is where electrolytic tinplate is bright- 
ened at the rate of 1000 feet per minute. Six 200 kw, 17,000 V, 200,000 
cycle Westinghouse oscillators supply high frequency power for inductively 
heating the tin coating until it melts and flows. The very narrow area wherein 
this transformation occurs can be seen in the picture as a concave line trans- 
verse to the strip midway between the guard rail of the lower platform and 


the bottom of the upper platform. 


gallon still tank is approximately 14 am- 
peres, and a 1,000 gallon barrel tank with 
more anodes requires about 21%4 amperes. 
In effect, the counter current neutralizes 
the natural tendency of zinc—a_ highly 
active metal chemically—to dissolve. 


Self-Curing Rubber 
Announced by Thiokol 
A new 
promises to open vast new fields of appli- 
cation for “rubberlike” materials has been 
announced by the Thiokol Corporation of 


liquid synthetic rubber that 


Trenton, New Jersey. Designated Thio- 
kol LP-2, the unique polymer is a low- 
polymer polysulfide of 100% solids, hav- 
ing no water or solvents present. It can 
be cured in controlled periods of from ten 
minutes to twenty-four hours without heat 
or pressure by the simple addition of vul- 
canizing agents, the most successful of 
which are metallic oxides and peroxides. 


Combining the excellent low tempera-’ 


ture flexibility and solvent, ozone, and 
aging resistance of other high grade syn- 
thetics, the new rubber is particularly 
noteworthy for its ability to set without 
shrinkage at room temperature, a feat im- 
possible with any other known rubberlike 
material. 

Application possibilities for this new 
material take advantage of this unique 


property. Because it does not shrink 
when set, LP-2 offers an excellent filling 
material in the isolation of parts against 
vibration or from one another, particularly 
in the electrical field. As a sealant and 
caulking compound for pressurized air- 
plane cabins, integral wing fuel tanks, 
solvent containers and the like, LP-2 has 
already proved its effectiveness. In coat- 
ing formulations, it offers an excellent 
gasket and paper or cloth container coat- 
ing, particularly in building a heavy coat- 
ing or where solvent resistance and low 
temperature flexibility are required. Print- 
ing rolls, valve seat discs, plaster molds 
and a broad variety of other objects can 
be formed from this liquid rubber. A 
wide number of post-war consumer uses 
for this revolutionary rubber is foreseen 
by the makers. 


Synthetic Adhesive 
for Plywood Bonding 
Announcement of a new synthetic resin, 
a low-temperature-curing adhesive of the 
phenol-formaldehyde type for bonding a 
wide variety of heavy lumber and timber 
constructions, is made by the Resinous 
Products & Chemical Company of Phila- 
delphia. Known as Amberlite PR-75-B, 
this new resin is useful in the manufac- 
ture of oak ship keels and laminated 
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structural members for columns, timbers, 
arches and trusses and is proving espe- 
cially adapted to aircraft work, such as 
wing and fuselage assembly gluing, hol- 
low spar construction and scarf jointing. 

This new Amberlite ,is supplied as a 
viscous reddish-brown solution, which 
is infinitely dilutable with alcohol, and can 
also be diluted with water to any prac- 
tical spreading consistency needed. Am- 
berlje: PR-75-B has a storage life of a 
year at room temperature. It is used with 
Catalyst P-79 which is added at the time 
of use to effect proper cure. The cured 
glue line exhibits a pH in the range 6-7 
and meets the strength and durability re- 
quirements of Army-Navy Specification 
AN-NN-P-511b (Plywood, Aircraft, Flat 
Panel) as well as the strength, durability 
and acidity requirements of Bureau of 
Ships Specification 52-G-12 (Interim) 
(Glue, Phenol-Formaldehyde, Low Tem- 
perature Setting) and the new Army Air 
Force Specification 14124 (Glue; Low 
Temperature Setting). 

Preparation of the glue is a relatively 
simple operation, requiring no_ special 
equipment nor unusual techniques. The 
resin solution is first weighed into a suit- 
able container, the catalyst is then added, 
and the mixture is stirred until the catalyst 
is uniformly dispersed. Water at normal 
room temperature is added to the mixture, 
and after brief stirring the glue is ready 
for use. 

After correct formulation, the glue con- 
tains approximately 70% solids and ex- 
hibits a viscosity which is suitable for 
spreading by brush or mechanical spread- 
ers. Either water or alcohol is used as 
the diluent, and amounts can be varied 
to suit individual requirements. The 
working life of the glue shoud be con- 
sidered as approximately four hours at 
70° F. and the glue can be spread at any 
time throughout the period of its useful 
life. 





Cyclohexylamine in 
Steam Heating Systems 


A new phase of study aimed at paring 
the costs of combating corrosion in Gov- 
ernment-operated steam-heating systems 
has been undertaken by the Bureau of 
Mines, it was revealed today when the 
Bureau announced publication of an in- 
terim report describing research in the 
use of cyclohexylamine, one of the princi- 
pal chemicals employed in neutralizing 
destructive carbonic acid formed in the 
condensed steam. 

Although this chemical (cyclohexyla- 
mine) does lessen corrosion, its cost has 
been excessive in many instances because 
it is extremely volatile and escapes from 
the steam system. Careful tests in a 
steam-heating system used at an Army 
camp showed that more than 75 per cent 
of the make-up amine (cyclohexylamine 
added to remove acidity) escaped at vents 
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in the steam system and the deaerating 
heater, A. A. Berk, associate chemist in 
the Bureau, reported in the new publica- 
tion, “Observations on the Use of Cyclo- 
hexylamine in Steam-Heating Systems.” 

“Corrosion has been reduced, but in 
some cases uneconomically large quanti- 
ties of make-up amine were required,” 
Berk observed. “It was found necessary 
to supply amine to neutralize all the 
carbon dioxide in the steam as well as 
that normally in the condensate. Con- 
densate, returned to the boiler, recircu- 
lated carbon dioxide as well as amine. 
Carbonates and bicarbonates in the make- 
up water were a source of additional car- 
bon dioxide in the steam, requiring 
make-up amine for its neutralization. This 
is true of any treatment that depends on 
volatile alkaline chemicals, of which cyclo- 
hexylamine is one.” 

Berk commented that, in tests on Army 
equipment, no cyclohexylamine was lost 
with the boiler blowdown water. He said 
that the amine which was added to the 
boiler water in batches tended to enter 
the steam mains very rapidly, causing 
high peak concentrations of the alkaline 
chemical followed by periods during which 
the condensed steam was acidic, or harm- 
ful to steam-heating equipment. 

In the studies which are continuing 
the Bureau seeks either to cut the ex- 
pense in using cyclohexylamine or find a 
suitable substitute which would lower 
the costs of treating boiler feedwater so 
the condensed steam will be less destruc- 
tive. 

A copy of the publication, “Observa- 
tions on the Use of Cyclohexylamine in 
Steam-Heating Systems,” Report of In- 
vestigations 3754, may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Section, 
Office of Mineral Reports, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Goodrich Announces 
Synthetic Adhesives 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
has announced the development by its re- 
search staff of a new line of synthetic rub- 
ber adhesives. 

One is for general “utility” use and is 


a type.of adhesive which will adhere to © 


almost any clean surface. It serves these 
purposes as well as natural rubber cements 
in the same field, the company says. 

Synthetic cements are available for heat 
vulcanization, air curing or cold adhe- 
sions. The compounded synthetic cements 
are suitable for fabric, leather and syn- 
thetic adhesions, to themselves or to each 
other. These adhesives have a non-toxic 
solvent, and will give an excellent bond 
with a large variety of materials. They 
give the same bond when used with cured 
or uncured Neoprene that rubber cements 
give with natural rubber. 

For metal adhesion, two special cements 
in what is known as the Plastilock 300 
series have been developed. The first is 


YY 
used with vulcanized Neoprene when it j 
bonded to porcelain, metal, etc., while th: 
second is used with uncured Neoprene 
for the same purpose. 


Water Soluble 
Resin Emulsions 

After extensive experimentation in prac 
tical use, a water soluble, coumarone- 
indene resin emulsion, Nevilloid C-55, has 
been perfected by The Neville Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nevilloid C-55 is believed to be the 
first coumarone-indene emulsion offered 
commercially. It represents an improved 
product, having been offered experimen 
tally to a number of manufacturers and 
embodying the results of their experiences 
and suggestions. 

The new product will stand dilution with 
water, and exhibits resistance to break 
by freezing. It has been cooled to 10° F 
and heated to 77° F for three cycles with- 
out showing a break. Its film is con- 
tinuous and cohesive and will withstand 
considerable flexing. 

Nevilloid C-55 possesses valuable prop- 
erties for use with latex. It can be in- 
corporated with latices of natural rubber, 
GR-S or Hycar OR without prior dilu- 
tion or without causing coagulation of the 
rubber by the addition of a 10% aqueous 
sodium hydroxide solution only, in an 
amount sufficient to give a pH of 10. A 
typical mix by volume is: 
20 parts Nevilloid C-55 
2 parts 10% aqueous so- 

dium hydroxide 
20 parts Latex 


—pH 10 


Without the use of sodium hydroxide to 
pH10 it is possible to incorporate Nevil- 
loid with latices only if the solids content 
of each emulsion is reduced to 10% by 
weight by dilution with water. Mixing 
undiluted latex and Nevilloid causes co- 
agulation of the rubber. 

Nevilloid C-55 blends with alkyd resin 
emulsions of various types without pre- 
treatment, uniform although somewhat 
opaque films being obtained. It is usable 
with emulsions of paraffin wax, carnauba 
wax, and Hydrowax. Melamine resin 
emulsions, like Beckamine P-2, give clear 
films. 

Dry pigments may be ground directly 
into Nevilloid C-55 on a pebble or three- 
roll mill, using those designed for water 
paints such as Cryptone; Surfex is satis- 
factory as an extender. 

Nevilloid C-55 is compatible with Tri- 
mol, a water miscible drying oil; and can 
be used with sodium silicate solutions. In 
general, it is miscible with all oil-in-water 
type emulsions and would yield uniform 
films with emulsions of materials which 
are ordinarily compatible with coumarone- 
indene resins. 

Emulsions of resins of lower melting 
point than that of Nevilloid C-55 are 
being produced where safer and more 
plastic compositions are required. 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Announces Commercial Production of 


Allyl Alcohol 





HH 
I 
H-C=C-C-OH 


H 


Useful Raw Material for Synthesis 





Vitally needed for war production, 
Allyl Alcohol is now available in com- 
mercial quantities from Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation at prices 
that make it an important intermediate 
in industrial chemical synthesis. 

Although most of the production of 
Allyl Alcohol is for high-priority uses, 
it is expected that substantial amounts 
will now be available for new users and 





Molecular Weight 58.05 
Boiling Point 

Vapor Pressure 
Flash Point (open cup) 85°F. 


Specific Gravity 20°/4°C. 0.8520 
Weight per gal. 7.11 Ib. at 20°C. 
Water Solubility Complete 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


96.9°C, at 760 mm. 
17.3 mm. at 20°C, 








for expanded consumption by those al- 
ready using this chemical. 

Since it has both a reactive, unsaturated linkage 
and a hydroxyl group, it has unusual applications 
as a chemical raw material. It can be converted to 
acrolein, propionaldehyde, glycerin chlorhydrins, 
or glycerin itself. 

Allyl Alcohol forms esters which can be polym- 
erized alone or with other materials to form resins 
characterized by great clarity, surface hardness, 
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and ease of fabrication at low pressures. Certain 
allyl esters are used in perfumes, flavors, and as 
pharmaceutical intermediates. Allyl halides made 
from Allyl Alcohol are used for introducing the 
allyl group into barbiturate sedatives. The halides 
are also intermediates in the synthesis of the anes- 
thetic cyclopropane. 

Write for samples and the latest information on 
the availability and uses of this versatile chemical. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) New York 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS Jf 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Hopper Scales QC 442 

Adaptability to a wide range of operat- 
ing conditions is claimed by the Toledo 
Scale Company for its Model 2500, used 
in large-scale batching and compounding 
operations. The suspension hopper levers 
are built so they may form a rectangle of 
almost any size, and they may be installed 
around the sides of the hopper or tanks. 
This is a very flexible design and one 
which permits installation in a minimum 
of space without interfering with inlet and 
outlet connections, gates or similar equip- 
ment. 


Several types of heads are available to 
adapt Toledo Suspension Hopper Scales 
to a variety of installation requirements. 
Also, for a recording of the weights of 
each ingredient going into a batch, there 
are available: (1) Printweigh records in 
strip or ticket form; (2) Graphic Rec- 
ords, showing the time and amount of each 
weighing. Where compounding is to be 
completely automatic, electric cut-off at- 
tachments with automatic dial indication 
permits a complete cycle of operations 
with the push of a button. 

Overhead supports are regularly em- 
ployed with scales of this class. The ex- 
tension lever is similarly supported by a 
single suspended rod. The weigh hopper 
or tank is carried in turn by four load 
rods connected to the 
load pivots of the main levers. 


suspension four 


Rechargeable 
Flashlight Battery QC 443 


A rechargeable wet flashlight battery 
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for industrial use built on the principle of 
the automobile wet storage battery, espe- 
cially valuable for operations where long 
continued and steady usage of flashlights 
is necessary, is announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 

The company claims that the wet stor- 
age batteries are more economical than 
dry cells when flashlight service is re- 
quired in volume, or where batteries re- 
quire replacements more than once every 
two weeks. The batteries give the same 
light as the industrial type dry cells. A 
freshly charged wet battery will give about 
three hours of constant light. Batteries 
can be used in the standard three or five 
cell dry battery case with the use of spacer 
plugs. 

Substantial savings when the wet bat- 
teries replace the dry cells is one of the 
big advantages of the new type battery, 
which will outlast the life of 400 dry cells, 
the company claims. 


Oil Clarifier QC 444 


A new standard line of self-contained 
automatic recirculating clarifiers known 
as the DRU Series, has been announced 
by the Briggs Clarifier Company. This 
new line is designed to solve a specific oil 
filtration problem. It is a completely self- 
contained unit with electrically operated 
pumps and heaters which operate inde- 
pendently of the engine or lubrication sys- 
tem. The DRU Series is especially suited 
for the lubrication system of Diesel, gaso- 
line or natural gas engines where operat- 
ing temperatures are too low or pump Ca- 
pacities are inadequate for maximum fil- 
tration efficiency. 

The DRU Series is composed of a 
standard by-pass clarifier, with dual rotary 
positive displacement pumps and electric 
heater installed in the base beneath the 
clarifier. If pumps stop operating, the 
heater is cut off—positive protection 
against overheating the oil. Recircula- 
tion of oil in the clarifier is independent of 
oii entering and leaving the unit. Main- 
taining correct temperature of the oil is 
accomplished by use of a bayonet type 
heater, the watt density of which is not 
sufficient to scorch the oil on the heater 
surface. However, as further protection, 
the element is installed so that a high 
velocity of oil is maintained around it. 


Windup Machine 

A constant-speed, constant-tension wind- 
up machine for wire, rubber, textile fabrics 
and other continuous materials is declared 
by the manufacturer, the Industrial Oven 
Engineering Company, to be the only one 
ot its kind in existence. 


QC 445 


It consists of a single machine, comp! 
with a self-contained power unit, dr 
rolls, demountable drum or reel shaft, a 
tension and speed adjusting mechani: 
The winding is accomplished by hydrau 
or electronic units, without the use of s!; 
belts, clutches, friction pulleys or like ¢ 
vices. The speed can be varied durii 
operation without changing the tensi: 
and the tension can be varied indepen 
ently from a few ounces to hundreds 
pounds. 


Shaft Coupling QC 446 


Protection that secures operators against 
the catching of clothing, or incautious 
handling is embodied in the new L-R 
Type “C” shrouded flexible coupling an- 
nounced by Lovejoy Flexible Coupling 
Company. 

The essential feature of this new pro- 
tection is the outside steel collar which 
holds the load cushions in place. An ex- 
tension of this collar which encircles the 
coupling safeguards material and fingers 
from the heads of the bolts that secure 
the load cushion retainers. The boltheads 
are concealed, yet easily and conveniently 
reached when necessity arises. 

This improvement effects more compact 
design with overall smoothness of ex- 
ternal surface. 


L-R Flexible Couplings of the Type “C” 
class are designed for heavy duty services 
from 4.60 to 806 h.p. at 100 r.p.m. Cush- 
ions of various materials adapted to the 
particular service on which the coupling 
is used are free to deform to every emer- 
gency—for correction of misalignment, 
protection from shock and vibration, and 
other transmission troubles which affect 
both drive and driven machinery. 


Ethyl Cellulose 
Dipping Tank QC 447 
An ethyl cellulose melting and dipping 
tank has been designed by the Youngs- 
town Miller Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
The machine shown below is now in oper- 
ation and is being used to dip spark plugs 
at the rate of 4500 plugs per hour. This 
is Model 60 and has a capacity for 100 
pounds of plastic per hour. Units are 
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DRESINATES*—the neutral sodium and po- 
tassium salts of modified rosins—are 
cutting costs, speeding operations, and 


improving products in many industries. 


AS DETERGENT-ASSISTANTS . . . in soaps, 
laundries, alkaline metal cleaners, textile 


processing, floor-cleaning compounds. 


AS WETTING AND SURFACE-ACTIVE 
AGENTS . . . in paints and printing inks, for 
coal and graphite wetting. 


AS WATERPROOFING AND PLASTI- 
CIZING AGENTS ... in starch and 
glue adhesives. 


Wy par 


FOR EMULSIFYING OILS 
+ Pee. oWSPRRLTS 


Low in cost... available in quantity ... Hercules Dres- 
inates* are finding important use in the production of 
permanent, uniform emulsions. 

These neutral resinates dissolve quickly and completely 
in water. They emulsify with vegetable, animal and min- 
eral oils, paints, and asphalts. They speed production of 
more stable cutting oils, drawing compounds, pine oil 
disinfectants, solvent cleaners, fat-liquoring compounds, 
furniture polishes, and paint, asphaltic, tar-acid, textile-oil 
emulsions. 

To suit individual needs, Dresinates are available in 
several types—in powdered or liquid form. For informa- 
tion on the Dresinate most advantageous for your par- 
ticular operations, mail in the coupon—today. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Industrial Chemical Division 
PAPERMAKERS’ CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


HERCULES 


* CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY x 


INCORPORATED 


932 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Gentlemen: | am interested in your Dresinates. 
Please send me information [1] somples (} 








available with smaller capacities and in 
larger sizes and with various dimensions 
of the dipping compartment. 





Indirect heat is employed. Thermostatic 
control ‘is maintained over both the heat 
exchange medium and the plastic to insure 
that neither rises over their maximum 
allowable temperature. Extremely close 
control and uniformity of temperature is 
achieved with remarkably low heating sur- 
face temperature. The plastic is circulated 
in such a way as to have constant level in 
the dipping tank and continual removal of 
the surface film that tends to form. The 
units are complete with all controls neces- 
sary to melt plastic and maintain it at the 
required dipping temperature. 


Pressure Regulator QC 448 
The Moore Products Company has 
developed a new regulator designed to 
hold air pressures constant regardless of 
changes in flow as well as variations in 
supply pressure. This regulator operates 
on the pneumatic “null” balance principle 
and may better be described as a pressure 
controller, since the main air valve is 
operated by a detecting nozzle. This noz- 
zle operates with a constant differential 
pressure to hold the manual loading spring 
at essentially the same position, regardless 
of variations in flow or in supply pressure. 
An automatic bleed is provided, to operate 
when a reduced regulated pressure is re- 
quired. The automatic bleed also serves 
to permit reverse flow when the regulator 
is used as a limit control on industrial 
instrument applications. These regulators 
are available in three standard ranges: 
0-15 p.s.i.; 0-30 p.s.i.; 10-50 p.s.i.; and 
are suitable for use on supply pressures 
up to 150 p.s.i. Provision is made for 
panel or pipe mounting as required. 


Oil Heater 
and Circulator QC 449 

Youngstown Miller Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, announces an_ oil-heating unit, 
Model S-12, to provide heat transfer oil 
to machines which require elevated tem- 
peratures. 

A typical model or size has 12.8 KW 
of electric heaters applied externally to 
the heating portion of the tanks and ca- 
pacity for 12 gallons of oil. It has three 
thermostats, each of which can be set 
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for a desired temperature by the user. A 
simple selector switch enables changing 
the controlled temperature from one to 
another by putting either of the thermo- 
stats into the electric circuit. Thus the 
operating temperature can be readily 
changed according to the requirements 
from day to day without resetting the 
thermostats. 

The heated oil is circulated by a 
rotary pump driven by % h.p. 1150 r.p.m. 
direct-connected motor, and the pump is 
so located that any drip from the stuffing 
box returns to the main circulating oil 
pool. A selector switch is also provided 
to enable operating with the circulating 
pump without heat; circulating pump with 
a portion of the heaters; or circulating 
pump with all of the heaters. Lighted 
jewels signal the setting which the oper- 
ator is working with at any particular 
time. A float inside of the heating tank 
indicates visibly the level of oil. A ther- 
mometer shows the temperature. Pro- 
visions are made to minimize the contact 
of the oil with air so as to reduce the 
tendency for oxidation. By suitable ad- 
justments of the thermostats any three 
temperatures can be pre-selected between 
200° and 500°, inclusive. 





Both larger and smaller units are avail- 
able. 


Porosity Tester QC 450 
An apparatus which can determine the 
relative porosities of materials has been 
patented and assigned to the B. F. Good- 
rich Company. The porosity is tested by 
the degree of vacuum in a chamber which 
is an important part of the apparatus. 
Chief object of the invention is to pro- 
vide the mechanism for determining the 
relative porosities of various materials by 
drawing air or gases through the material 
and indicating the rate of flow. The ap- 
paratus was originally designed for test- 
ing the porosity of various types of 
sponge rubber, but it has many other ap- 
plications, the company believes. 

So small and compact that it can be 
easily lifted and transported with one 
hand, the apparatus consists of a vacuum 
chamber placed in contact with the mate- 
rial to be tested, a constant speed power 
driven fan for evacuating air from the 
vacuum chamber, an outlet port for emit- 


ting the air, a pressure gauge to measu: 
the degree of partial vacuum in the cham- 
ber and indicating this on a fixed sca! 
An arm connected with the manually o; 
erated switch which starts and stops t!. 
fan forces and holds the measuring ind 
cator in position when the switch is turn 
off. The scale used with the apparatus | 
adhered to a piece of translucent plast 
and is reproduced on a transparent pic: 
of photographic film, with a lamp place: 
behind the printed scale so that the de- 
gree of porosity can be easily read. Wit! 
highly porous material, the vacuum create: 
by operation of the apparatus will b 
slight, and this vacuum increases as th: 
porosity decreases. The scale used wit! 
the apparatus may be graduated in ab 
solute units or have no units and be made 
to show the relative porosities of two or 
more pieces of material. 


Plastic Tube 
Coupling QC 451 

A self-flaring coupling for flexible plas- 
tic tubing has been announced by Packless 
Metal Products Corporation. 

The members of the coupling are sim- 
ply screwed together, forming a uniform- 
walled flare with no thinning at the end 
to weaken the tube. No flaring tools are 
required. It is claimed that the construc- 
tion, by providing a union effect, eliminates 
twisting and distortion as well as split 
ends. Assembly may be made right at the 
job since only simple shop tools are re- 
quired and the tubing is not preheated. 

Made for tube sizes 4” to 34” O.D., the 
couplings may be reused indefinitely. 


Heavy-Duty Pump 
for Oil Fields OC 452 
A recent development of the McGowan 
Pump Division of The Leyman Manufac- 
turing Corporation, Cincinnati, is a pump 
of heavy duty design, engineered for oil- 
field service. The power frame is heavily 
ribbed iron casting; the liquid end is made 
from very fine grained, controlled cast 
iron. Gears are continuous tooth herring- 
bone, and the pinion is forged integrally 
with the shaft, which extends to both sides 





for connection to driver. The pinion shaft 
floats on double-row Timken roller bear- 
ings while the crankshaft also turns in 
Timken roller bearings. Crank bearings 
are adjustable by means of shims, and this 
cap does not support the weight of the 


bearings, the crankshaft and gear; these 
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WILSON 


(PROPORTIONING PUMPS) 


PULSAFEED 


...are known by the 
companies they keep in 
precision production! 


Acceptance of Witson Pulsafeeders evidences almost uni- 
versal preference by exacting technicians. Dependability of 
WILSON Pulsafeeders results largely from absence of leak- 
likely packing glands and breakable diaphragms. “A” and 
“B” above, show isolation of working parts from load 
liquids. An inert liquid surrounds the flexible diaphragm 
which changes shape against uniform pressure as the pis- 
ton advances, eliminating possibility of rupture. Capacity 
of Witson Pulsafeeders ranges from 1 cmh. to 600 gph. 
Liquids may be in mono- or multi-flow, of practically any 
nature, including acids, volatiles, slurries, etc. 


Accuracy of Wilson Pulsafeeders is guaran- 
teed, in most instances, at better than '% of 
1% through automatic or manual controls. 


Adaptability of WILSON Pulsafeeders is almost limitless be- 
cause of their extreme flexibility. They long have served in 
chemical proportioning, food and other processing, labo- 
ratory work, watet and sewage treatment, etc. Power may 


be direct by electric, air or water motor, or indirect from 


any revolving or reciprocating source. WILSON Pulsafeeder 
Engineering Service cooperates in objectives concerning flow 
control and use of our Automatic Filling Machines. 


DUTLSONT ecrers a 


215 CLINTON STREET (P. O. Box 998) BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1923... WITH EXPERIENCE IN ALLIED LINES SINCE 1914 
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are supported in a separate housing, pur- 
posely made larger for easy insertion of 
these moving parts. Consequently this 
pump is easily dismantled. The liquid end 
is a duplex side pot type with a suction 
on either side, available in commercial 
alloys depending upon requirements. 


Shredding Machine QC 453 

Several important advantages are 
claimed for the new batch type shredding 
and mixing machine, recently introduced 
by Struthers Wells Corporation. By the 
use of an entirely different form of mixing 
element a notable improvement is realized 
in the performance of this new machine, 
when shredding such products as alkali 
cellulose, paper, plastics and other fibrous 
materials. 


The action of these improved mixing 
blades, in combination with a serrated 
saddle and specially constructed’ mixing 
chamber, is said to minimize the tendency 
for moistened pulp to collect in the cor- 
ners of the trough above the blades and 
escape treatment. The use of corner irons 
or large fillets to prevent pocketing is 
‘generally unnecessary in the new machine, 
resulting in increased production and qual- 
ity of product. There is also a substantial 
increase in jacket area through elimination 
of the large corner fillet formerly re- 
quired. According to the manufacturer, 
the machines are constructed of any com- 
mercial metal or alloy, and are now avail- 
able in sizes up to 4000 gallons working 
capacity. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (9-4) | 


Please send me more detailed information on the following new equipment. 
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Firebox Window QC 454 

The “Cat’s-Eye,” announced by the Ess 
Instrument Company, Fort Lee, New Jer- 
sey, enables furnace- and_boiler-room 
operators to see the flame characteristics 
in the firebox. The center of the “eye” is 


clear to show the flame in natural color, 
and the outer frosted portion is a shadow- 
screen reflecting changes in combustion. 
They are made in three models—external 
or internal lugs, or threaded for pipe ex- 
tensions. 


New Method for 
Study of Surfaces QC 455 
“Faxfilm,” a development by the R. D. 
McDill Laboratory, Cleveland, permits a 
three-dimensional study of various sur- 
faces. By the use of a solvent, one sur- 
face of a transparent plastic film is soft- 
ened enough to permit the making of a 
contact replica of any surface. This small 
impression is mounted in a cardboard 
frame which fits any standard projector, 
where it can be enlarged to 100 diameters 
or more. 


Plastic Goggles QC 456 
The “Saf-I-Shield” goggle of non-in- 


flammable plastic construction is manu- 
factured by the .U. S. Safety Service Co., 


QC 451 
QC 452 
QC 453 


QC 454 
QC 455 
QC 456 


QC 457 
QC 458 


. (Position) 


Kansas City, Mo. It allows clear vision 
both to the front and sides and can be 
worn over glasses. Made in both Lucite 
and acetate, the goggle is treated with 
“No-Scratch” and is so constructed that 
lens does not touch surface when placed 
on table. 


Voltage Breakdown 
Testing Device QC 457 
An instrument offered by Industrial 
Instruments, Jersey City, is designed to 
test the breakdown voltages of various 
materials. Operating directly from a 110- 
130 volt 50/60 cycle A. C. line, the oper- 
ating range of the machine is 0 to 10,000 
volts D. C. or 0 to 8000 volts A. C. 
Breakdown is indicated by a red signal 
light, while a built-in meter indicates the 
direct-reading voltage. Current limiting 
resistors safeguard the equipment against 
shorts by limiting the current to about 
50 milliamperes. Safety for the operator 
is provided by a drawer-switch fixture; 
the voltage is applied when the drawer, 
containing the material to be tested, is 
closed. 


Rotary Strainer OC 458 


A strainer made by the Rotospray Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, features a 
vertical screen through which the liquid, 
broken into a fine spray by centrifuga! 
action, is propelled at a rapid rate. The 
residue, trickling down the inside of the 
screen, is recirculated by a centrifugal 
pump until the residue tank is filled with 
rejected material only. 


It is designed specifically for straining 
liquids carrying materials in suspension, 
and for this purpose it is said to assure 
high efficiency and low maintenance cost. 
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PACKAGING & SHIPPING 








by T. PAT CALLAHAN 








Many Packaging Substitutes 


Will Survive War 


Many changes in the packaging of 
chemicals have taken place since the be- 
ginning of the war. Concerned with the 
future of packaging, we must take into 
consideration what we used prior to the 
war, what we have been forced to use 
lately, and what we will use when all 
materials are again 
available. 

Prior to the war 
we used steel. drums, 
boxed carboys, paper 
and textile bags, 
wooden and fibre bar- 
rels, fibre boxes, tin 
cans and glass bot- 
tles. There was also 
a multiplicity of in- 
dividual pagkages for 
individual ‘products. 
Many chemicals com- 
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of dangerous materials’as defined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, were 
packaged in specification containers, and 
these containers, through cooperation 
with the Bureau of Explosives by the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
were the safest and best known for this 
class of products. But the chemical in- 
dustry had become cognizant of the vast 
problem of packaging chemicals. which 
were not regulated by the Interstate’ Com- 
merce Commission and had ,Jaid impor- 
tant groundwork through the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association to’ study the 
problem with regard to possible econo- 
mies as well as to better packaging. 

This program was abandoned as soon 
as the Containers Division of the’ War 
Production Board was established. It 
became obvious that the use of materials 
would have to be controlled; and what 
might ordinarily be best, might not be 
easily obtainable under war conditions. 
Although this program -had to be post- 
poned, the desire on the part of many 
chemical manufacturers to-pursue it more 
strongly has been spurred by the vast 
amount of knowledge gained from the 
necessity of using substitutions during 
the past three years. 

Many chemicals are not being pack- 
aged now in the containers which were 
used prior to the war. From the many 
substitutions have been learned lessons 
which will enable the shipper of chem- 
icals to shape his future packaging poli- 
cies. He has learned to his surprise that 
many substitutes were not only as good— 
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ing within the range | 


but better; and not only as safe—but 
safer. He has learned that methods of 
manufacture, construction, application, 
handling and a lot of other things have 
been changed because of experience gained 
in shipping materials in huge quantities 
to the far continents of the world. He 
has Iearned that, while prior to the war 
he would never have thought of shipping 
for great distances a multiwall bag con- 
taining flour, for instance, or a solid fibre 
drum containing plastics, this is now 
being done—and the material is getting 
there safe and sound. § 

How many of these substitutes. will 
survive the war? It is necessary to eval- 
uate the ability of any chemical container 
to stand on its own feet by answering 
these questions: Is it safe? Does it pro- 
tect the product sufficiently from all 
known hazards? Is it economical ?—that 
is, does it deliver and store the goods. as 
safely and in as good condition as the 
former more expensive one? If the 
answers are yes, it looks as if some of 
these substitutes will survive. We have 
learned a lot about handling, shipping 
and storing of materials during the war 
which will prove very helpful in the time 
to come. 


Reuséof Steel Drums 


Shortly before our entrance into the 
war it became apparent that steel would 
become a critical material. The chemical 
industry, like all others using steel drums, 
initiated a program of reuse which was, 
when the threatened shortage became a 
fact, the only recourse to provide a suf- 
ficient quantity of containers. As _ steel 
drums were needed more and more for 
the armed services, less became available 
for the chemical industry. This necessi- 
tated rigid control over the handling of 
steel drums, and it became necessary to 
demand their return. If a company failed 
to comply with the reuse program of the 
Containers Section of the War Produc- 
tion Board, it was refused further pur- 
chases of drums until compliance was 
obtained. 

This program is still in effect, of course, 
but serious attention must be given to 
the time when steel is again readily 
available and the chemical industry re- 
turns to the use of single-trip drums. The 
standard 18-gauge 55-gallon drums, re- 
ferred to as single-trip containers, have 
made as many as five or six trips suc- 


cessfully; and the argument might wel! 
be advanced that they are too god for 
a single trip. 

But there are a great many other fac- 
tors to be taken into account before any 
decisions are made: chief among these 
is the avoidance of contamination. Es- 
pecially does this apply to chemicals, and 
it is significant that prior to the war 
many manufacturers shied away from 
second-hand or reused containers. More- 
over, there are many expenses involved 
in using drums more than once; namely, 
return freight, washing, repainting and 
extra handling. If these items are prop- 
erly considered, little if any saving will 
accrue to the shipper from the reuse 
of drums. Then, too, appearance—an in- 
creasingly important consideration in the 
post-war period—is definitely enhanced 
by the use of. new containers. 

Regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prescribe heavy steel drums 
for the movement of acids and other 
dangerous chemicals. These drums always 
have’ been, and always will be retuyn- 
able; the high cost of their special con- 
struction makes ‘that necessary. Aside 
from these, however, the question of re- 
using steel drums is still a moot one. 


Limitations on 
Moistureproof Containers 


The most serious restrictions by the 
War Production Board upon packaging 
during the past several weeks have been 
those restricting and regulating the use 
of paper and moisture-barrier materials; 
i.e., laminations or coatings on paper to 
insure protection to the packaged mate- 
rial, The recent amendment of Order 
L-279 lists the specific products which 
may be packed in paper shipping sacks, 
and Conservation Order M-380 of July 
21, 1944, states that no manufacturer may 
deliver barrier materials in roll or sheet 
form except to converters or the Army 
and Navy; and no converter may deliver 
these materials in any form other than 
processed sheets except to the Army 
and Navy. 

Moisture vapor-barrier material is de- 
fined by division officials of the War 
Production Board as any laminated or 
coated material composed of the follow- 
ing: paper laminated to metallic foil 
with or without a textile backing, the 
foil being coated with, or laminated to, 
a_heat-sealing medium approved for 
Method II (dehydrated) packaging, such 
laminated or coated material having a 
maximum moisture vapor transmission 
rate of 0.25 grams per 100 square inches 
per 24 hours. 

The entire production of these types 
of barrier materials is needed by the 
Army and Navy for dehydrated pack- 
aging. 

Limitation Order L-279 definitely lim- 
its the products which may be packed 
in asphalt- or wax-impregnated paper 
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WHERE LIVES DEPEND 
ON LUBRICATION 
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You can’t coddle machine guns or airplanes in the 
field! Mud and sand... rain and snow... are the 
regular routine on the front line ...and American 

lives depend on keeping them in action. 








Lubricating Oil for machine guns and airplane 
instruments ... packed by the Lehigh Chemical 
Products Co. of Ambler, Pennsylvania... travels 

right up to the battlefront in cans supplied by Crown. 


Just one more example of the way in which 
Crown is bending every effort to provide containers 
for every need of our fighting men while keeping 
production on the highest possible level for the 

essential packaging requirements of the home front! 
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shipping sacks. Conservation Order 
M-380 also limits the products which 
may be packed in bags with metallic foil. 
These two orders prohibit the packaging 
of materials in multiwall paper bags fab- 
ricated to provide moisture control ex- 
cept under regulation of the WPB. 


Drum Up-Ender 


A simple appliance for up-ending filled 
steel drums—a common industrial task 
involving injury hazard—has been de- 
vised by Alvin H. Potter, a still operator 
in the Du Pont Company’s Finishes Plant 
in Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Potter has received 
a cash award from the company for de- 
signing the Up-Ender. 

The appliance fits over the metal run- 
ners of a Colson-type barrel truck, requir- 
ing only a few seconds to fix in position. 
Alterations can easily be made to adapt 
it to other types of hand trucks. The 
Up-Ender can be made from supplies 
usually to be found in a plant repair or 
machine shop, cost of labor and mate- 
vials amounting to about $15 per unit. 

One man employing the device can 
easily tip on end a 650-pound drum from 
a horizontal position and two men can 
easily up-end a 900-pound drum. . The 
Du Pont Safety & Fire Protection Divi- 
sion believes that the Up-Ender greatly 
reduces the danger of physical strain 
from continued heavy lifting by hand. 

The labor-saving device consists of 
two 12-inch lengths of 1%-inch steel 
pipe which fit over the metal runners of 
a Colson barrel truck. These two pipes 
are reinforced with a welded curved 
metal strip, cross-braced with each other. 


The curved metal strip is notched at the 
ends and these slide around the axle of 
the Colson truck as the device is slipped 
over the drum runners. 

It is recommended for use with light 
and heavy drums. 


Ceiling Prices Set for 
Reconditioning Steel Drums 


Ceiling prices have been established for 
the reconditioning of used steel drums 
of 29 to 58 gallon capacity at the same 
level previously set for reconditioning 
those of 50 to 58 gallon capacity. Also 
ceilings have been established for recon- 
ditioned containers of 7 to 20 gallons 
and larger than 20 gallons. 

The action was taken when industry 
members reported that the shortage of 
steel shipping containers had led to in- 
creasing numbers of drums smaller than 
the 50-58 gallon size, which normally 
predominates, coming into the market for 
reconditioning. 

It has also been necessary to allow for 
special types, especially those used for 
chemicals. Examples are drums with 
special heads, tin-lined drums, or drums 
with a bilge and lever-locked head, de- 
signed for special products. Price changes 
are designed to channel such drums back 
into the industries where they are in 
most demand. 

Another development is the discovery 
that the armed services and other govern- 
ment agencies have surplus quantities of 
used tight-head drums which are now 
available for civilian consumption. Due 
to the immediate demand, however, for 
open-head drums for chemicals and paints 


Alvin H. Potter, who devised the drum up-ender shown here, demonstrates 
the labor-saving device at the du Pont Toledo Finishes Plant. 





and the fact that the critical steel sheet 
supply does not permit allocation of any 
of this for new open-head drums, the 
suggestion has been made that some of 
the surplus tight-head containers be con- 
verted to the open-head type. 

A request by representatives of the 
reconditioning industry for a price to be 
established to cover this conversion oper- 
ation has now been acted upon. The War 
Production Board has reported that ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 drums may be avail- 
able for conversion, and it is deemed 
advisable for the agencies concerned that 
this job be expedited in view of the cur- 
rent shortage. 

The pricing regulations covering this 
field have been amended in a number of 
respects as a further stimulus to increas- 
ing the supply and to cover industry re- 
quirements ; omission of charges for paint- 
ing where this is not needed, for instance, 
and inclusion of the 6-gallon pail in the 
5'%4-gallon capacity regulation—the two 
are considered interchangeable. The ‘reg- 
ulation more closely defines certain types, 
differentiating those used for dyestuff, 
carbide, caustic soda, powder and other 
materials. 


New Prices 

The reconditioning service ceilings for 
29 to 58-gallon drums are 90 cents and 
$1.40 per drum for “basic” and “total” 
reconditioning respectively. These ceil- 
ings are country-wide except in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, where, be- 
cause of higher costs, the ceilings are $1.10 
and $1.65 per drum for “basic” and “total” 
reconditioning, respectively. 

Reconditioners are required to submit 
their prices for conversion of tight- to 
open-head drums to the OPA Iron and 
Steel Branch, Washington, D. C., for ad- 
vance approval. As this operation is 
new to the industry, no cost data are 
available to OPA upon which it can estab- 
lish a uniform dollars-and-cents | ceiling 
price. 

Ceilings are established for the sale 
of used and reconditioned containers in 
two size categories—of 7 to 20 gallons ca- 
pacity inclusive and of more than 20 
gallons—as follows: 

7-20 Over 
gals. 20 


Maximum prices (per container) incl. gals. 
Raw used containers: 


When sold by emptier........ 15c 25c¢ 

When sold by reseller ........ 25c 35¢ 
Reconditioned containers: 

Basically reconditioned ...... 40c 50c 

Totally reconditioned ........ 65¢ 75¢ 


These prices, said OPA, reflect as 
nearly as possible the average prices and 
the business practices of the industry 
during March, 1942, the base period upon 
which prices were formerly established. 

Incorporated in the regulation is an 
official interpretation holding that raw 
used drums shall be deemed to have been 
delivered when loaded on railroad cars 
for delivery to the purchaser. The pur- 
chaser may pay the transportation costs 
in accordance with Section 12 of this 
regulation. 
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PORUCEL says STOP! 
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to organic sulphur in 


Porocet activated bauxite makes catalytic desul- 
phurization a simple, efficient and economical process. 
You will be interested in this hard granular material 
that is not easily damaged or deteriorated in use. 

Desulphurizotion with POROCEL takes place at 
moderate temperatures and low pressure. The feed is 
vaporized and the vapors passed through the POROCEL 
bed. In contact with POROCEL, the organic sulphur 
compounds are decomposed and the sulphur converted 
to hydrogen sulphide, which is removed by conven- 
tional means to complete the process. 

POROCEL is used for the catalytic desulphurization 


POROCEL CORPORATION -« 


of various hydrocarbons, liquids and gases — such as 
liquefied petroleum gases, casing head, natural, 
straight-run, cracked and polymer gasolines, and 
specification naphthas. 

POROCEL is also used to produce elemental sulphur 
from hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide. 

In our specialized catalytic laboratory we have 
studied the use of this versatile catalyst for the de- 
composition of alkyl sulphides and disulphides, mer- 
captans and other organic sulphur compounds. This 
background, together with field service experience, is 
available without obligation. 


BAUXITE ADSORBENTS AND CATALYSTS 


260 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 


—— by W. F. SCHAPHORST 





Oil vs. Coal 


As the years roll along and conditions 
and prices change, the old question keeps 
bobbing up, “Shall we burn oil in place 
of coal? Or, shall we burn coal in place 
of oil?” 

Herewith is a simple chart that shows 
at a glance which costs less as regards 
heat values—oil or coal. 
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Let us suppose that oil in your vicinity 
costs $1 per barrel. Find $1.00 per bar- 
rel in column A and glance across to 
column B, which shows that the equiva- 
lent is $3.50 per ton of coal. In other 
words if oil costs $1.00 per barrel and 
coal costs $3.50 per ton, it would very 
likely be uneconomical to switch from 
one to the other—of your own volition. 
But if coal costs more than $3.50 per 
ton, and you are now burning coal, it 
might pay to make a change. At least 
the cost of making the change and the 
advantages of oil burning over coal and 
vice versa should be worth investigating. 

Before making a change it is always 
wise to consider the other factors that 
are involved in addition to the first cost 
of fuel. Thus, what will the oil burning 
equipment cost? Storage tanks? Pip- 
ing? You can obtain such costs from 
the manufacturers of the equipment. Is 
it likely that oil or coal prices will con- 
tinue at present levels? What is the 
approximate life of oil burning equip- 
ment? In other words, depreciation and 
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the control valve to open and admit stean 
into the heater. The hotter water in th: 
heater then circulates upward into thi 
storage tank, heating the water in tha: 
tank to the point where the bulb shuts off 
the steam supply through the control valy« 
It is a simple, comparatively inexpensive, 
and positive method. 

The lower tank, by the way, contains ; 
set of coils. When steam passes into thx 
lower tank it surrounds those coils. Thx 
connections to this set of coils are on th: 
right-hand side of the lower tank and 
they in turn are piped to the upper tank, 
as shown. 

The steam entering the lower tank con 
denses, of course, and the condensate is 
piped out of the bottom of the lower tank 
through the connection at the bottom 
which is indicated by means of a stub oi 
a pipe pointing downward. The two 
“stubs” on the upper tank are inlets and 
outlets. Cold water supply goes into th: 
lower stub and the hot water is taken out 
of the upper stub. 








interest on the investment should be 
carefully considered. 

Oil burning possesses several advan- 
tages over coal, among which are these: 
less time is required to start the fire; oil 
can be shut off instantly; oil fires need 
not be pulled nor banked; no ashes to 
remove or handle; no investment in ash 
handling equipment; oil is fired mechan- 
ically, reducing the cost of labor con- 
siderably; oil pumps are simpler and 
smaller in volume than stokers, ash han- 
dling machinery, etc.; oil burning boilers 
are more efficient than coal burning boil- 
wi and oil properly burned is smoke Determining Belt Slip 

More or less counterbalancing the ad- 
vantages of oil burning we have unrea- 
sonable laws and stringent ordinances 
governing the storage and burning of oil 
in some of our cities; it costs less to 
store coal; coal does not leak and can, 
therefore, be dumped upon the ground 
and stored without special facilities ; coal 
can be hauled in almost any vehicle; coal 
does not evaporate ; coal need not be pre- 
heated before being pumped and burned; 
coal purchasing contracts can usually be DRIVER DRIVEN 
extended over a longer period of time; 
and there is less danger of explosion with 
coal burning. 


Here is a simple and accurate method 
for determining belt slip where condi- 
tions are such that the driven pulley can 
be operated for a while at full speed 
but “without load.” 





The method is based on the logical as- 
sumption that when no power is being 
transmitted through the belt there is no 
belt slip. The driven pulley, then, will 
rotate as many times per minute as it 
is possible for it to rotate. When the 
belt is transmitting full load, however, 
there is bound to be some loss due to belt 
creep and possibly some slip. The driven 
Ps pulley will not rotate as many r.p.m. as 
‘ when “unloaded.” The difference in r.p.m. 


Hot Water Supply 

The question of maintaining a con- 
stant supply of steam heated water is a 
common one despite the many hot sys- 
tems in existence today. The diagram 





/| REGULATOR BULB 
of the driven pulley, then, divided by its 
r:p.m. made “unloaded” multiplied by 100, 








| 
FH yee —" u Hl gives the percentage of slip. 
‘sttam -f] =e \| For example, in the accompanying 
aie hl eee “yd mCP sketch is shown a typical drive. Let us 
san | 1 say that the driver pulley runs 200 r.p.m. 


while the driven pulley runs 340 r.p.m. in 
an unloaded state. When the belt carries 
herewith shows an exceptionally simple full load, though, the driven pulley makes 
“hook up” for a self-regulating system of , only 320 r.p.m. What is the percentage of 
dependable hot water supply. The upper et slip? 
tank is a storage tank in which a “Regu- Using the above rule we find the answer 
lator Bulb” is shown. This bulb maintains to be 5.9 per cent slip. 
the desired temperature in the storage Belt slip is always an important item 
tank by operating the “Control Valve,” because each per cent of slip virtually 
which admits steam into the hot water eans a loss of one per cent of the yearly 
heater below the storage tank. fuel bill. If the above slip can be re- 
For instance when the temperature of} M}iuced to two per cent (and it usually 
the water in the storage tank becomesf{fJ-an) the yearly saving on fuel expendi- 
fractionally low the regulator bulb causes{iMMture would be about 4 per cent. 
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PHENOL 


- The new RCI phenol plant at Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
0 iC TUT —built to alleviate the critical shortage of this 
essential basic chemical—is already achieving its 


purpose. Production of U.S.P. Standard Phenol has 
now attained considerable volume, and output 
continues to climb. 


HI 0 (| | tS S te al I y ’ a This successful project—vital to so many industries 


—rounds out an RCI Victory Program which in- 
cludes contributions to every field of war. It also 
holds abundant promise for peacetime industries— 
for it will help to assure an ample supply of the 
at new keystone product of the coming age of chemistry, 
: at a price that will make possible the development 
and widespread use in scores and scores of eagerly 
awaited new products. 


R lant *Remember—your Salvage Program is vital to Vic- 
tory. WATCH FOR WASTE. Save more than before. 
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ORLD-WIDE 


pistripurion) CHEMICALS. INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 





Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York-+ Elizabeth, New Jersey + South San Francisco, California» Tuscaloosa, Alabama: Liverpool, England + Sydney, Australia 
SYNTHETIC RESINS * CHEMICAL COLORS * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 6 INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
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Rapid Method of Deter- 
mining Phosphorus in Steel 
(Colorimetric Method) 


The method described by J. Paul Ray 
and Lester R. Henry of Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., makes possible the completion of 
one quantitative determination of phos- 
phorus in three to five minutes with a 
maximum deviation of + .003% phos- 
phorus content. 

Present methods for analysis of phos- 
phorus in iron and steel consist of gravi- 
metric, volumetric and color methods. The 
inaccuracy and/or time consumed by the 
gravimetric methods make them impracti- 
cal for rapid routine analysis of phos- 
phorus in steel by laboratory assistants. 
Volumetric methods are based, in most 
cases, on the precipitation of phosphorus 
in some form, re-solution and titration. 
The length of these methods prohibit their 
use in rapid determinations although the 
accuracy is quite good. Color methods, in 
many cases, present similar difficulties 
since some elements must be removed be- 
fore the method will work. The method 
described herein eliminates these difficul- 
ties since no precipitations are necessary 
and no interference due to high percent- 
ages of carbon, manganese, sulfur, silicon, 
molybdenum, chromium, nickel, vanadium 
or tungsten has been noted. 

The method has been checked against 
Bureau of Standards steel samples,  8f, 
10d, 12d, 13d, 14c, 15c, 16c, 21c, 30d, 32c, 
33b, 35a, 36, 50a, 72b, 129, 132, 134, and 
135. Results from these determinations 
show a maximum deviation of less than 
002% phosphorus content for steels of 
010% to .060% phosphorus content and 
a maximum deviation of .003% for steels 
of .060% to .110% phosphorus content. 
99.73 percent of the time the maximum 
deviation will be less than .003% (based 
on a statistical analysis by Quality Con- 
trol of data from check analyses). The 
method has been under close inspection 
for the past eight months and results ob- 
tained have been entirely satisfactory. 

Principle 

The method is based on the reduction 
of the phosphomolybdate to phosphomo- 
lybdenum blue by stannous chloride. The 
large amount of iron present in the sam- 
ple changes the color to greenish-blue but 
does not affect the accuracy of the results. 


The addition of acetone makes the color 
stable for twenty-four hours. 


Apparatus 


1—250 ml. Erlenmeyer flask, graduated 
at exactly 250 ml. 

1—50 ml. graduated cylinder. 

1—10 ml. graduated cylinder. 
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1—50 ml. Erlenmeyer flask—graduated 
at exactly 45 ml. 

1—Fisher Electrophotometer and acces- 
sories or equivalent. 


Reagents 
Nitric Acid (1:1) 
Potassium Permanganate Solution 
35 g. of K MnOy dissolved in 2000 ml. 
of water. 
Molybdate Solution 
a. Dissolve 128 g. of ammonium mo- 
lybdate in 1 liter of water. 
b. Add 280 ml. of concentrated H2SO4 
to 720 ml. of water. 
c. Mix (a) and (b) after each has 
cooled. 
Stannous Chloride Stock Solution 
10 g. of SnClg in 25 ml. of concen- 
trated HCl. Place in stock bottle con- 
taining a small amount of tin metal. 
Stannous Chloride Reagent 
1 ml. of SnCle stock solution in 200 
ml. of water. Keep in bottle contain- 
ing a small amount of tin metal. 
Make fresh each day. 
Hydrogen Peroxide—3% 
Hydrochloric Acid—concentrated. 


Procedure 


Place 1 g. of steel sample in graduated 
250 ml. Erlenmeyer flask, add 25 ml. of 
1:1 HNOs and heat gently until most of 
the NOs fumes have disappeared. Add 
5 ml. of concentrated HCl and heat until 
NOs fumes have disappeared and sample 
is entirely in solution. Add 8 ml. of 
KMnQx, solution and boil one minute. 
Remove from hot plate and add 5 ml. of 
3% HeOv2. Dilute sample to 250 ml. in 
Erlenmeyer flask, stopper flask and mix 
well, 

Add 10 ml. of molybdate reagent and 
5 ml. of acetone to the 50 ml. graduated 
Erlenmeyer flask. Add enough of sample 
(30 ml.) from 250 ml. flask to fill the 50 
ml. flask to the graduated mark. Add 5 
ml. of SnCle reagent, stopper flask and 
mix well. Set aside for one minute or 
longer. (Note 1) Compare on electro- 
photometer using blue filter and B scale 
and calculate percent phosphorus from 
chart standardized with Bureau of Stand- 
ard steels. 

The color formed conforms to Beer’s 
law so any electrophotometer may be used 
to measure the intensity of color. Using 
a Fisher electrophotometer which employs 
a logarithmic scale, the chart is a straight 
line when plotted on regular graph paper. 
Such a chart, however, must be standard- 
ized for each electrophotometer used. 


Notes 


1. The color does not stabilize for the 
first thirty seconds after the addition 


of the SnCle but after one minute the 
color is very stable and does not 
change appreciably in twenty-four 
hours. 

2. The use of burettes—particularly au- 
tomatic burettes—in the addition of 
the molybdate reagent, acetone and 
stannous chloride will shorten th 
procedure considerably and add ap 
preciably to the accuracy of the 
results. 


Laboratory Fire Extinguishe: 


Almost every laboratory has some pe- 
culiar fire hazard which must be reckoned 
with in order to safeguard life and prop- 
erty, not to mention possible loss of 
valuable records or the interruption of 
laboratory work. A new COdg fire ex- 
tinguisher, laboratory model, is partic- 
ularly convenient and effective. 

In many cases, incipient fires can be 
put out immediately by quick action with 
this handy Extinguisher and a more seri- 
ous conflagration prevented. The new 
Laboratory Model Fire Extinguisher is a 
small-size hand operated type, weighing 
only 17 pounds. It is large enough to 
cope with small fires in the laboratory 
but not too heavy for quick operation or 
too bulky to be mounted at convenient 
points near the hood, workbench or sink. 
It has been approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and other testing 
agencies. 

Obvious advantages of the COg type 
extinguisher for combating the flash 
fires most common in laboratories are the 
complete absence of water or chemical 
damage after the fire, as well as the 
smothering-freezing action which com- 
pletely stops combustion. Laboratory fires, 
particularly, are more easily smothered 
than drowned. 

The careful design of this extinguisher 
has incorporated many features which 
facilitate one-hand, split-second action 
without the need to push a horn into 
place, turn a valve or twist a hose. With 
one motion, the COg2 extinguisher can 
be pulled from its wall bracket, aimed 
at the base of the fire and the discharge 
of gas begun by simply pressing a lever. 

Other advantages of the COe Extin- 
guisher—as compared with liquid types 
—are the formation of atomized dry ice 
(snow) which covers and cools combus- 
tibles to below-ignition temperatures at 
the same time gaseous CQOg is displacing 
oxygen in the vicinity of the fire. This 
cooling helps prevent “flash-backs,” 
which sometimes occur after the fire is 
believed out. The value of this cooling 
action is especially high when the extin- 
guisher may be used to deal with burning 
chemicals having low flash points. 

Definite safety features of the extin- 
guisher are the facts that it shields the 
operator from intense heat, the gas does 
not conduct electricity, and the discharge 
cannot harm persons or clothing. 
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EIMER AND AMEND 
REAGENTS— 





COMPLY WITH 


A. C. S$. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


The exact analysis is stated on the label of 
each bottle of Eimer and Amend Tested 
Purity Reagents. 


E & A Tested Purity Reagents and other 
laboratory chemicals can be obtained 
along with modern apparatus and various 
laboratory supplies on the same order from 


New York, Pittsburgh or St. Louis. 


Standards for Precise Chemical Analysis 


Eimer and Amend was the first chemical manufacturer in America to 
analyze its reagents and state the analysis on the label. Each lot of 
E. & A. Tested Purity Reagents is analyzed by experienced chemists 


employing modern instruments and up-to-date methods. 


Manufacturers— Distributors 


Pittsburgh, Penna. © St. Louis, Mo. 
Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 


New York, N. Y. 


September, 1944 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO. re: EIMER ano AMEND 
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Summary of Electrolytes 


Tue PuysicaL CHEMISTRY OF ELECTRO- 
LyTIc SoL_uTions, by Herbert S. Harned 
and Benton B. Owen. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., N. Y., 1943; 611 pp., $10.00. 
Reviewed by R. E. McNulty, The Dow 
Chemical Company. 

THIS American Chemical Society 
monograph provides an authoritative sum- 
mary of the theory and properties of weak 
and strong electrolytes. The volume is 
divided into three sections: (a) Theoreti- 
cal, (b) Experimental Methods, and (c) 
Properties of Electrolytes. 

The presentation is based on the devel- 
opment of the Debye-Hiickel theory in 
the first chapters, followed by a treatment 
of such properties as the thermodynamics 
of conducting solutions, viscosity, diffu- 
sion, conductance and field effects. The 
data are described and discussed in terms 
of the interionic attraction theory. 

While the theoretical section is very 
complete, to this reviewer, the experi- 
mental section is the best in the volume. 
Though none of the techniques are pre- 
sented in detail, it provides a very ex- 
tended survey of experimental procedures 
in conductance, thermochemistry, transfer- 
ence, ion association, boiling and freezing 
points, galvanic cell and vapor pres- 
sure work. Sufficient discussion of the ex- 
perimental method is included to stimulate 
the new investigator to review the original 
literature. : 

While one will not find electrode proc- 
esses examined in the book, the omission 
is voluntary on the part of the authors, 
and valid, since all necessary discussion 
is included, as, for example, in the section 
on galvanic cells. 

Finally, the reference value of the vol- 
ume is enhanced by the thorough cross- 
referencing of the numerous tables, fig- 
ures, and equations. The latter, it should 
be noted, are simplified to avoid a purely 
mathematical presentation. The tables will 
almost certainly prove of great aid to the 
experimental investigator in this field as 
well as others involving conducting so- 
lutions. 


Statistical Methods 


STATISTICAL ADJUSTMENT OF Data, by 
W. Edwards Deming, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1943; 261 pp., $3.50. 
Reviewed by D. S. Davis, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation. 


FOR THOSE already somewhat ex- 
perienced in statistical methods, Dr. Dem- 
ing of the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C., 
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has enriched and supplemented the impor- 
tant field of adjustment of data with ex- 
cellent material not otherwise readily ac- 
cessible. Intended both for reference and 
text purposes the book is firmly grounded 
on the author’s extensive practical work 
and portions in mimeographed form en- 
titled “Least Squares” which have stood 
the test in the Graduate School of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Part A: Some Simple Adjustments, 
covers two chapters on the meaning of 
adjustment and. simple illustrations of 
curve fitting while Part B: The Least 
Squares Solution of More Complicated 
Problems, deals competently with the 
propagation of error and generalized least 
squares. Part C: Conditions Without 
Parameters, includes geometric conditions 
and their systematic computation as well 
as adjustment of sample frequencies in 
contrast to Part D: Conditions Containing 
Parameters, which is concerned with more 
complicated aspects of curve fitting and 
the application of least squares. 

Part E: Exercises and Notes, will ap- 
peal most to the chemist and chemical en- 
gineer who has mastered the earlier chap- 
ters for it offers valuable guides and a 
useful compilation of results. The numer- 
ical illustrations of curve fitting in this 
part are particularly. worthwhile. Similar 
illustrations introduced more frequently 
in the first nine chapters might have been 
welcome companions to the more abstract 
passages. 

The material is well documented with 
recent references, there are sixty-five 
nicely distributed problems, and the style 
is lucid, unhurried, and exact. The book 
is adequately indexed and the mechanical 
work and choice of paper are excellent. 


Trends in Packaging 


PACKAGING CaTALoc. Edited and Pub- 
lished by the Packaging Catalog Corpora- 
tion, N. Y.; 750 pages, $2.50. 


COLLECTING and presenting the best 
available information and thought about a 
field which is a cross section of American 
industries, the 1944 Packaging Catalog, 
reflects strongly the trend toward recon- 
version planning which mounts daily in 
importance. 

Packaging for Government orders, how- 
ever, will continue to be a vital subject 
for some time. The book contains an entire 
chapter of wholly new material which will 
serve as a reliable guide for countless 
firms engaged in supplying military and 
Lend-Lease goods. A chart, “Packaging 
Materials Under Government Control,” 


revised and brought up to date, compris::s 
a handy reference for control order num- 
bers. 

The entire first section of the catalog 
covers the subject of reconversion in ai 
of its ramifications. An article by a WPE 
official, outlining a time-table for the re- 
conversion of various materials to pea: 
time uses is of special importance. 

Although the catalog contains only tlc 
basic reliable data upon which packagers 
can make definite plans, enough new ma- 
terial has been gathered during the past 
year to make at least 60% of the current 
issue completely different from anything 
that has appeared before. 

Outstanding topics in the new materia! 
include: Eleven Articles on—Planning for 
Reconversion; Blue Print for the Pack- 
aging Department; Hazards Encountered 
by Packagers; Entire Chapter—Packag- 
ing for Government Orders; New Impor- 
tance of Paper in Packaging; Specialty 
Flexible Containers; New Importance of 
Glass ; Pictorial Review of Closures ; Mer- 
chandising the Glass Package; Progress 
& Research in Can Manufacture; Entire 
Plastics Chapter. 

Attractiveness in packaging warrants 
greater discussion in this issue than in 
that of recent years. Combined with this 
forecast of greater package beauty in the 
future is the promise of a new utility to 
make civilian packages perform a greater 
service to the consumer. 

The mechanical details of binding, lay- 
out, photography and printing of the cata- 
log are of excellent calibre. 


Other Publications 


THE TRADE INDEX, 1944 edition, of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, recently 
published, carries information about Canadian 
products to prospective buyers abroad and in 
Canada. It is a veritable ambassador of trade 
for Canadian manufacturers for every year 
the overseas distribution has grown and become 
increasingly important. This year’s edition 
gives special emphasis to information regarding 
the export of products, and includes a 
Portuguese index of products in all copies go- 
ing to Brazil. Copies are available from The 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, 67 Yonge 
Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. Price $6.00. 





THE NEW, FULLY REVISED 1944 edi- 
tion of the Marker Guipe ror LATIN AMERICA 
has just been distributed, according to the an- 
nouncement of its publisher, American Foreign 
Credit Underwriters Corporation of 170 Broad- 
way, New York. The ixusr GuibE is avail- 
able from the publisher on subscription basis 
with monthly supplements and auxiliary serv- 
ices which keep the contents revised. Annual 
subscription $75.00. 





THE RUBBER PRODUCTS symposium de- 
veloped for A. S. T. M. Committee D-11 by 
a special committee headed by Arthur W. Car- 
penter, meets the present need for authentic 
technical information on uses of various syn- 
theti¢ rubbers. The rapid increase in the use 
of synthetic rubbers in many fields, and the 
lack of a compilation of data on their efficiency 
and serviceability in these fields makes this 
publication timely and valuable. Some of the 
country’s leading authorities have contributed 
technical papers and discussions on the sub- 
jects of the origin and development of syn- 
thetic rubbers; physical testing; physical 
properties; specifications; and evaluation vt 
processing characteristics and the use of syn- 
thetic rubbers in the manufacture of extruded 
products, : 

A series of papers covers specific applications, 
including rubber tires and inner tubes; belting 
and hose; molded products; cellular rubbers; 
hard rubber products; use in the wire and 
cable industry; footwear; and adhesives. 
Copies can be obtained from A. S. T. M. 
260 8 Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. at $1.75 
(cloth binding) or $1.50 (paper binding). 
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EMPLOYEES of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. at East Pepperell, Mass., whose 


: | war production work has earned the 
rd prized Army-Navy“E” are deeply grate- 
@ e @ ful for the opportunity to help their 
country and the men fighting for it. 
They are proud that their work has 
Bemis Bro. ; | ro ll been considered worthy of this special 
rn \ recognition by our Army and Navy. 
to i tag ical eee They are oust esi aos 


realization that their contribution is, 
East Pepperell, Mass., June 2 
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BOOKLETS & CATALOGS 








Chemicals 


A661. ApuHeEsIvEs. A _ new _ booklet, 
“3-M Adhesive Data”, helpful to anyone 
using adhesives or coating materials, im- 
pregnators, spray-on insulators and sound- 
deadening compounds, lists various for- 
mulae and shows in tabular form the 
viscosity, bonding range, method of appli- 
cation, etc. Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co. 





3M 
ADNESIVE DATA ‘ 
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A662. 
tion on adhesives and cements has been 


ApDHESIVEs. A new catalog sec- 
published giving the service requirements 
and classification of the various adhesives, 
and listing and discussing each type of- 
fered. In addition to the field of ad- 
hesives, the materials covered in the vol- 
fabric coatings, binders, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


ume serve as 
sealers, etc. 


A663. 


sents concisely 


CrertuM. A small brochure pre- 
facts about cerium and 
Cerium Metals 


indicates applications. 


Corporation. 


A664. 
of the amine group available in commer- 
cial quantities, a new booklet published 
contains names, 


AMINES. Covering 25 members 


formulas, physical and 


chemical properties, specifications, con- 
tainer and shipping data, applications, and 
uses of each chemical of the family. Graphs 
give data on freezing points, viscosities, 
boiling points, neutralization, vapor pres- 
sure, and hygroscopicity curves. Carbide 


and Carbon Chemical Corp. 


A665. 


ICALS. 


ANODES AND PLATING CHEM- 
Bulletin AC-105 has been issued 
including data on anodes of nickel, brass, 
copper, zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, silver 
Proc- 
esses covered are: H-VW-M bright co- 
balt nickel; Mazic bright zinc; SB zinc: 
cadux cadmium; 
trates; B-H lead. 
Munning Co. 


and anodes for chromium plating. 


Protecto lead concen- 


Hanson-Van Winkle- 


422 


A666. CLoRAFIN. A new _ technical 
booklet describes the properties of Clora- 
fin 42, plasticizer, and Clorafin 70, resin, 
used in the production of fireproof, water- 
proof, and weatherproof coatings for fab- 
rics. Hercules Powder Co. 


A667. 
Technical 


GEON REsINS AND PLASTICS. 
Bulletin PM2 prepared for 
those concerned with the coating of fibrous 
materials in particular describes geon 
resins and plastics and tabulates impor- 
tant data on their physical and chemical 
properties. B. F. Goodrich Co. 


A668. LuMINESCENCE. A lucid pres- 
entation of the characteristics, properties, 
limitations and applications of the in- 
organic luminescent pigments with a num- 
ber of tables and charts included is made 
in a well-planned attractive booklet pre- 
pared by the New Jersey Zinc Co. 


A669. Resin ADHESIVES. “The What, 
Where, Why, How of RESYN Adhe- 
sives” is an informative booklet tracing 
the development of synthetic resin ad- 
hesives, defining the trade terms asso- 
ciated with them, describing their unique 
properties, suggesting applications for 
them and outlining procedures for han- 
dling various types of resinous products. 
National Adhesives. 
A670. PeniciLtin. The story of pen- 
icillin from its first discovery and early 
development to the modern mass produc- 
tion stage is told effectively with ample 
illustration in a booklet put out by Merck 
and Co. 


A671. PETROLEUM IN THE War. With 
Adolph Dehn, American artist noted for 
his landscapes, to catch the beauty of 
industrial forms in watercolors and with 
3ruce Bliven, editor of The New Re- 
public, to tell the exciting story of the 
petroleum industry’s vital importance in 
the war effort, a truly original and ar- 
tistic made in 
Baton Rouge,” a booklet recently pub- 
lished by Standard Oil. 


presentation has been 


“ 
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Equipment—Methods 


F149. CatHope-Ray Tuses ANp IN- 
STRUMENTS. Bulletins which will bring 
up to date the Du Mont Reference Man- 
ual on cathode-ray tubes and instruments 
are available including several applica- 
tion notes. A. 
Inc. 


B. Du Mont Laboratories, 


F150. Conpuctivity MEASUREMENTS. 


A revised publication describing instru- 


ments for making precise conductivit 
measurements has been published of 
terest to anyone desiring the latest spe. 
fications on instruments, conductivity ce! 
and accessories for plant or laborat 
Leeds and Northrup. 


F151. Compressors. Diagrams and 
photographs add interest and clarity to 
a bulletin describing compressors in the 
fields of repressuring, pressure mainte- 


nance and oil conservation. Clark Bros. 
_~Co., Ine. 
F152. Dryers. An illustrated folder 


describes tray and truck type dryers for 
the chemical and allied industries. Proc- 
tor and Schwartz, Inc. 


F153. Dryinc. The technique of dry- 
ing is dealt with in complete detail in a 
new catalog describing equipment and 
plants designed for that purpose. Blaw- 
Knox Co. 


F154. Extecrronic Reray. A recently 
published pamphlet GEA-4214 describes 
in detail and illustrates with diagrams and 
photographs the structure and operation 
of the electronic relay applicable especially 
to signalling, testing materials, liquid level 
control, sorting small parts, maintaining 
constant temperature baths, and so on. 
General Electric. 


F155. Expanpers. Expanding equip- 
ment, the construction of units used in 
the extraction of many new products from 
minerals and liquids are covered in an 
attractive, illustrated booklet, Bulletin No. 
21. Airetool Manufacturing Co. 


F156. ExLimrnatinc WasTE. A “must” 
for every foreman, a simply written book- 
let approaches the subject of waste from 
such angles as the waste of manpower, 
materials and supplies, machinery and 
equipment, work space, accidents, its 
causes and the waste resulting from non- 


cooperation. Elliott Service Co. 
F157. HypraAutic Press. Bulletin No. 


370-A has been prepared covering a gen- 
eral purpose hydraulic press suitable for 
diversified utility work in the metal-form- 
ing ceramic or plastic industries. Detailed 
description of construction and equipment 
is given. Watson-Stillman Co. 


F158. InNpustrIAL GLAssware. Bul- 
letin 838 describes the composition, manu- 
facture, chemical stability, and physical 
properties, of Vycor brand industrial 
glassware for high temperature use with 
listings of the types that are available now. 


Corning Glass Works. 


F159. Laporatory EguipMEentT. A 
well-illustrated bulletin describes all types 
of metallurgical laboratory apparatus for 
rapid and accurate analyses of metals in 
industrial laboratories. Photographs of 
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- | AGGREGATE 


‘ing Silicon carbide grains or fused crystalline alumi- Ceramically bonded aluminum oxide or silicon 
wm num oxide grains. Available in a wide range of carbide aggregates. Crushed and screened to the 
sizes and size combinations. size range required for supporting catalysts. 
OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 
uip- Extremely hard Inert Rugged Very porous Acid resistant 
b he Non-porous Highly refractory Highly refractory Rough, irregular surfaces 
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Pellets of ceramically bonded aluminum 
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Bul any form of aluminum oxide or silicon carbide Refractories Division, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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equipment, prices and complete descrip- 
tions are included. Central Scientific 


Co. 


F160. Lusrication. An _ illustrated 
folder discusses the elimination of hazards 
due to the manual lubrication of high-up 
and hard-to-get-at bearings on presses, 
cranes and other “off the floor” types of 
equipment. Farval Corporation. 

F161. OrricE EgureMENT. Supplies for 
business machines and types of modern 
office equipment are described in a small 
colorful booklet. Printing plates for ad- 
dressograph, speedaumat, and dupligraph 
machines are featured. Am. Expansion 


solt and Mfg. Co. 


F162. Packxacinc. An 8-page_ bul- 
letin recently published describes the 
closure produced on small paper bags, 
after they have been filled. Installation 
pictures and users’ reports give full in- 
formation on this method of packaging. 
Union Special Machine Co. 


F163. pH Conrror. A revised and en- 
larged 84-page anniversary edition of the 
handbook, “The A B C of pH Control,” 
is available. The information described 
is of most value to those in the process 
analysis of water, sewage, and 
boiler feed water ; elec- 
and other fields 
La Motte 


industries ; 
industrial wastes ; 
troplating ; soil testing ; 
requiring specialized controls. 
Chemical Products Co. 








F164. Pressure Vessets. A colorful, 
well-illustrated folder on steel boiler and 
pressure vessels shows the latest clear- 
surfaced welded types. Union Iron Works. 


F165. Pyrex Pipinc INsTALLation. A 
complete, simply written booklet gives in- 
formation on how to install pyrex piping 
with clear easy to follow directions and 
helpful accompanying diagrams. Corning 
Glass Works. 


F166. Pyrex Tusinc. Bulletin 843 is 
a complete price list of pyrex brand tub- 
ing with carefully tabulated information 
to suit specific requirements. Corning 
Glass Works. 


F167. Putverizinc Mitts. Jar mills, 
both the roller type and standard, for the 
grinding and pulverizing of pigments, min- 
erals, inks, colors, and chemicals are 
listed, illustrated, and described in a small 
attractive Bulletin No. 255. U.S. Stone- 
ware Co. 


F168. Rust Removinc. A circular 
covering a new material, Rozene, for re- 
moving rust on all kinds of metals has 


been published. M. B. Price Associates. 


F169. Sarety In WELpING. Evidence 
of the alertness and leadership of the 
welding and cutting industry in matters 
of safety is found in an attractive 32-page 
booklet entitled “Safety in Electric and 
Gas Welding and Cutting Operations.” 
Linde Air Products Co. 


F170. Truck OPERATING INSTRUCTION. 
An illustrated non-technical manual en- 
titled “Lady, Will You Give a Lift?” has 
been published to instruct women in the 
operation of power industrial trucks. El- 
well-Parker Electric Co. 


F171. 


tractive 


VENTILATOR. 
folder 


An interesting at- 
deals with a new type 
power roof ventilator. Powermatic Ven- 


tilator Co. 


F172. VerticAL INJECTION MOLDING 
MacuiInes. Bulletin 622-A describes oper- 
ating features and lists specifications, 
with detail drawings, of 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
vertical injection molding machines. Wat- 
son-Stillman. 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (9-4) 
I would like to receive the following free booklets or catalogs. 
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A662 A667 F150 F155 
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F159 F164 F169 F174 
F160 F165 F170 F175 
F161 F166 F171 F176 
F162 F167 F172 F177 
F163 F168 F173 F178 


F173. Water ANALYSES. A 44-page 
booklet presents the various apparatus and 
chemicals used for industrial water anal- 
yses for plant control, featuring test sets 
required for such determinations as hard- 
ness, alkalinity, phosphate, sulfate, dis- 
solved oxygen, pH value, silica, and 
others. In addition comparators, photom- 
eters, turbidimeters, etc., are 
W. H. and L. D. Betz. 


shown. 


F174. Warer Cooter. The theory and 
practice of water cooling engineering has 
been given thorough yet condensed treat- 
ment and illustration by photographs and 
diagrams in a colorful attractive booklet 
recently published. The selection, appli- 
cation, operation and maintenance of each 
type of water cooling equipment is dis- 
cussed. The Marley Co., Inc. 


F175. War Contract TERMINATIONS, 
A step by step, graphic presentation of 
how to compile the necessary facts and 
figures of war contract terminations so 
that claims could be presented and paid 
in the quickest possible time, without dis- 
rupting the flow of regular work in a 
busy organization, is made in a new book- 
let published entitled “How One Com- 
pany Organized to Handle War Contract 
Terminations.” A company executive or- 
ganized procedures and personnel so that 
each termination was handled according 
to plan, with a time limit on each depart- 
mental operation. Lyon Metal Products. 


F176. Wear. A variety of important 
and interesting facts concerning wear 
have been brought together to make a 
unique booklet on the subject of “Wear.” 
Some of the headings include the mech- 
anism of wear; wear and physical prop- 
erties; molecular adhesion; surface melt- 
ing; specific pressure; lubricants and 
wear; work hardening; chemical effects, 
etc. The Nitralloy Corporation. 


F177. Wrre Rope. A new G-15 Cata- 
log published contains data on revised 
strength, weights, and grades of wire rope. 
It is an important reference book and may 
be obtained by request on company letter- 
head from Macwhyte Co. 


F178. X-Ray Unit. An_ industrial 
x-ray unit providing quick accurate means 
for non-destructive examination of speci- 
mens for internal flaws, cracks or foreign 
matter, is described in a new folder. 
Photographs illustrate its use in x-ray 
examination of aluminum, steel, copper, 
hard rubber parts, plastics, die castings, 
small electrical parts, tubes, etc. North 
American Phillips Co., Inc. 


KELLOGRAM, a publication useful and 
interesting in the oil refining development 
field, will again be issued regularly after 
having been temporarily suspended from 
publication after U. S. entry into the wat. 
Kellogram is published by M. W. Kellogg 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 





by W. A. 





Institute Seeks Special 
Legislation for Professionals 


Representatives of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada met with officials of four- 
teen other technical associations in Ottawa 
last month and it was unanimously de- 
cided that representations be made to the 
Department of Labor to seek the grant- 
ing of special legislation to exempt pro- 
fessional workers from the terms of 
Order in Council PC 1003, which is, 
broadly speaking, a counterpart of the 
American Wagner Act. 

Early this year the National 
Relations 


Labor 
3oard ruled that professional 
persons may be regarded as being em- 
ployed in a “confidential capacity” and 
thereby are from the collec- 
tive bargaining stipulations of the labor 
code. Such a categorization was granted, 
‘however, only until Oct. 11, when, unless 
a worthy case for permanent exclusion 
were presented, chemists and chemical en- 
gineers would be forced to submit to the 
terms of the legislation. 

Some 98 per cent of chemical men 
polled at meetings held within the past 
few months have been in favor of seek- 
ing to maintain minority rights, and in- 
dividual 


excluded 


choice of a bargaining unit. 
The present objective is to obtain spe- 
cial legislation for chemical men, of pro- 
fessional qualifications, with the elimina- 
tion of the loose term “confidential ca- 
pacity.” 

Although, perforce, it would be a 
Federal War Measure it is probable that 
such an Act would be adopted in essence 
by most of the labor-legislating Provin- 
cial governments, as has been the case 
with PC 1003. 


Salt Production Up 


Production of common salt in Canada 
during 1943 totaled 687,686 short tons 
valued at $4.4 million, compared with 
653,672 tons worth $3.8 million in 1942, 
according to a recent release of the 
Bureau of Statistics. The quantity and 
value of output during the year was the 
greatest ever realized by the Canadian 
salt industry. 

Although the mineral is produced com- 
mercially in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Al- 
berta and Manitoba, the Ontario output 
amounts to 86.5 per cent of the total. 
Statistics of production represent the 
recovery of salt from brine well opera- 
tions, with the exception of Nova Scotia, 
where the output comes entirely from 
higher-cost underground mining of rock 
salt deposits. 

Of the total salt produced in Canada 
there were 346,145 short tons, or fifty 
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per cent, consumed directly in the manu- 
facture of caustic soda and other chem- 
icals.. Slightly less than 100,000 tons 
was of table and dairy grades, with 167,- 
000 tons of common fine, and 70,000 tons 
of common coarse constituting the two 
other major categories. 


Potato Starch Draws Interest 


Considerable interest is being displayed 
currently in potato starch and glucose by 
Canadian industrialists, with develop- 
ments mooted in both British Columbia 
and Prince Edward Island. 

On Canada’s western coast Delta Glu- 
cose Refinery Ltd., has been incorporated 
for the manufacture of both these pro- 
ducts to meet western Canadian needs, 
and plans have been drafted by another 
group for the construction of a potato 
starch-glucose unit, capable of handling 
150,000 pounds of potatoes 
Prince Edward Island. 

At present there are six potato starch 
producers in the Dominion—all in the 
Maritimes—with output slightly less than 
2,000 tons last year valued at $262,000. 


daily, on 


Barytes Facilities Expanded 


rtd: 
producer, is 
extensive construction 
program in connection with its plant at 
Walton, Nova Scotia. A modern washer 
unit is being built, a second Raymond 
mill is being installed, and crude storage 
facilities of 10,000 tons capacity and fine 
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major Canadian barytes 
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ore silos of 5,000 tons are being com- 
pleted. 

Officials state that the output of the 
plant this year, which, incidentally, only 
came into operation in 1940, will exceed 
100,000 tons of barytes, the bulk of which 
is being supplied to the United States 
Trinidad, and Venezuela markets. 


’ 


New Rubber Chemical Unit 


H. L. Blachford Ltd., Montreal, has 
just completed construction of a unit 
for the manufacture of zinc diethyl dithio 
carbamate, output of which will be 
capable of accommodating total Canadian 
demand for this hitherto-imported GR-S 
rubber accelerator. 


Ink Plant Established 


Frederick H. Levey (Canada) Ltd., af- 
filiate of the American organization of 
the same name, has entered the Canadian 
market with the establishment of a plant 
for the manufacture of printing inks in 
Montreal. 


Canada to Get 
Titanium Pigment Plant 


Canadian Titanium Pigments Ltd., af- 
filiate of National Lead Company and 
Canadian Industries Ltd., contemplates 
the postwar construction of a plant for 
the manufacture of titanium pigments. 

When this organization was originally 
formed in 1937, a site was acquired at 
Cap de la Madelein, Quebec, but market, 
and latterly war, conditions deferred the 
creation of manufacturing facilities and 
the company has confined its activities 
to the distribution of titania imported 
from the parent National Lead Company. 

Although there are numerous ilmenite 
deposits in Canada, none is regarded as 
commercially workable, and __ officials 
state that the proposed plant will prob- 
ably be supplied with ore imported direct 
from India. 

The capacity of the unit, in which Na- 
tional Lead processes will be employed, 
will be set at a minimum of some 14 mil- 
lion pounds of pigments per annum. This 
will be capable of accommodating cur- 
rent Canadian demand. 


Farm Chemistry 
Council Formed 


Plans have been announced for for- 
mation this fall of an Ontario Farm 
Chemistry Council, to be supported by 
the Provincial government for the pur- 
pose of bringing to Ontario farmers the 
benefits of latest developments in agti- 
cultural science. The body will be made 
up of scientists, farmers and manufac- 
turers who will cooperate with the On- 
tario Research Foundation and other it- 
dependent and university research groups. 
Findings of the Council will be dissem 
nated through existing county agricul- 
tural committees. 


Chemical Industries 
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Alcohol Group Faces Anti-Trust Suit 


Charge states wood alcohol pool formed to control output, fix 
prices, eliminate competition. Twenty-five producers indicted. 


EEKING to restrain a group of busi- 

ness concerns and individuals from 
further alleged violations of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act in its operations in the 
wood alcohol industry, the Government 
filed a civil complaint in Federal Court 
on August 29, through Assistant United 
States Attorney General Irving B. Glick- 
field. The complaint asserted that the 
defendants control 95 per cent of the 
wood alcohol produced and sold in the 
United States. The wood alcohol indus- 
try accounts for about 4 to 5 per cent of 
the total output of methanol in the 
United States. 

Among the defendants was the Ford 
company, which operates the nation’s 
largest wood alcohol distilling plant. 
Other companies included were William 
S. Gray & Co., a New York sales agency; 
Wood Distillers Corporation, a Penn- 
sylvania sales agency; the Wood Chem- 
ical Institute, a Pennsylvania trade as- 
sociation; 25 wood alcohol producers and 
32 officers and employes. 

The complaint charged that under a 
plan developed in 1932 by the Gray com- 
pany and the institute, virtually every 
producer in the United States pooled his 
wood alcohol resources and that sales 
were permitted only through the Gray 
company. 

Prices, the Government charged, were 
fixed by agreement between Gray and a 
committee of the institute, with produc- 
tion quotas assigned to each producer. 
While three producers were permitted 
to sell certain grades of wood alcohol 
directly, the complaint said, these sales 
were made only at 
agreed upon. 

A criminal 


prices previously 
indictment was returned 
last April charging all the defendants 
except Ford Motor Co. with illegally 
fixing prices, curbing production and 
eliminating competition, in violation of 
the anti-trust law. The complaint filed 
seeks to restrain the defendants from 
engaging in practices complained of in 
the indictment. 

The complaint alleges that the Gray 
company admitted the purpose of the 
Plan was “to eliminate competition with- 
in the industry * * * and to secure as 
high a price as possible”; that the Gray 
Company and certain other defendants 
knew the plan was illegal and requested 
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each other to destroy correspondence 
about it; and that the Gray company and 
the Crossett Chemical Co. were advised 
by their attorneys in 1941 that the plan 
was illegal but continued to operate it. 

Glickfield said 1943 wood alcohol pro- 
duction totaled 4,750,000 gallons, valued 
at $3,192,500 and substantially all pro- 
duced by the defendants. 

Those named in the complaint: Antrim 
Iron Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Jackman Palmatier, vice president ; Brad- 
ford (Pa.) Wood Products Co. and 
Katherine McCullough, president; Claw- 
son Chemical Co., Ridgway, Pa., R. M. 
Cartwright, president, and R. E. Cart- 
wright, vice president ; Cliffs Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Marquette, Mich.; Crossett 
(Ark.) Chemical Co. and Edward C. 
Crossett, president; Custer City (Pa.) 
Chemical Co., William J. Merwin, presi- 
dent, and William R. Leipold, treasurer ; 
Delta Chemical & Iron Co., Wells, Mich., 
and G. C. Craver, treasurer; Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich.; Forest Products 
Chemical Co., Memphis, Tenn., and Wil- 
liam H. Matthews, president; Genesee 
(Pa.) Chemical Co., and J. R. Lavens, 
president; Goodman Lumber Co., Mari- 
nette, Wis., and Robert B. Goodman, 
president; Gray Chemical Co., Roulette, 
Pa., Robert R. Lyman, president, and 
C. C. Valentine, vice president; William 
S. Gray & Co., New York city, William 
S. Gray, Jr., president ; Clifford G. Dixon, 
vice president, and William F. Henchen, 
treasurer; Thomas Keery Co., Inc., Han- 
cock, N. Y., and George C. Rees, treas- 
urer; Kinzua Valley Chemical Co., Ser- 
geant, Pa.; W. L. Heim, president, and 
James H. Heim, treasurer; Maryland 
Wood Products Co., Bradford, Pa.; May- 
burg Chemical Co., Endeavor, Pa., S. H. 
Cohn, vice president, and W. F. Swan- 
son, treasurer; Morris Chemical Co., 
East Smethport, Pa.; R. W. Hilton, pres- 
ident, and John M. Hilton, vice presi- 
dent; Newberry (Mich.) Lumber & 
Chemical Co. and Philip S. Hamilton, 
vice president; Otto Chemical Co., Ser- 
geant, Pa.; Tennessee Products Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn., and Carl McFarlin, 
president ; Wood Chemical Institute, Inc., 
East Smethport, Pa., and Clyde A. Saun- 
ders, president; Wood Distillers Corpo- 
ration, East Smethport, Pa., and Joseph 
A. McCormack, Chester L. 


treasurer ; 


Burst and W. H. Gallup, Crosby, Pa., 
doing business as Crosby Chemical Co.; 
George Victor Treyz, Cook Falls, N. Y., 
doing business as G. I. Treyz Estate; 
Miss Beatrice A. Treyz, Binghamton, N. 
Y., doing business as G. H. Treyz & Co.; 
and R. M. Hancock, West Line, Pa., 
doing business as United Charcoal Co., 
Pennsylvania. 


Heyden Export Head Leaves 


For South America 





Otto N. Frankfurter, director of ex- 
ports for the Heyden Chemical Cor- 
poration, New York, began a tour of 
Latin America on August 25. He 
planned to go by air, stopping at vari- 
ous places from Puerto Rico to Argen- 
tina and planned to be gone for 3 
months. 


Synthetic Rubber Will 
Pay for Self, Says Newman 

Predicting that America’s war-born 
$750,000,000 synthetic rubber plant may 
“pay for itself’ within four years after 
Far East rubber plantations resume nor- 
mal operations, James J. Newman of 
Akron, O., vice president of the B. F. 
Goodrich declared that 
rubber prices—for 
either synthetic or natural varieties, or 
both—conceivably could save this coun- 
try $190,000,000 a year, which in four 
years would compensate fully for war- 
time outlay with continuing “plus” 
ings thereafter. The saving is 
computed, he said, on the basis of a raw 
material cost 10 cents a pound lower 
than it would be without the influence of 
synthetic, and on an average annual con- 
sumption of 850,000 tons. 


Company, has 


consistently lower 


sav- 
annual 


Whether synthetic or natural becomes 
the “dominant” postwar rubber, Newman 
explained, the “ceiling effect” of the 
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continuing existence of synthetic facili- 
ties should guarantee that Americans— 
who use as much rubber as all the rest 
of the world combined—will not have to 
pay excessively high prices such as have 
marked earlier periods in the 
industry’s history. 

The Akron executive pointed to “the 
widespread potential benefits of 
and better products, and more employ- 
ment opportunities,” 


rubber 


more 


that low-cost raw 
materials could bring in the postwar pe- 
riod. He rated this second 
only to that of national security in deter- 
mining policy with respect to the syn- 
thetic rubber producing facilities which 
he called “the only workable means of 
assuring our country an adequate, ‘war- 
proof’ supply of this indispensable raw 
material.” He said it was impossible to 
forecast now whether synthetic or nat- 


factor as 


ural would dominate the world rubber 


picture in the future, saying “maybe 
neither will really dominate.” 
Newman warned that the current 


“truly critical” national situation in truck 
and bus tires is likely to necessitate a 
curtailment of bus travel. He _ pointed 
out that 88"per cent of big-tire production 
for the July-August-September quarter 
is going to the military, and that the 
mere 12 per cent left for essential civilian 
use is less than half as large as the share 
of production that civilian trucks and 
buses got in the preceding period. 


Lack of Chemists Foreseen 


As a result of Selective Service regu- 
lations, a serious post-war shortage of 
chemists in industry is foreseen by fac- 
ulties of universities, colleges and tech- 
nical schools, whose views were reported 
recently by the committee on professional 
training of chemists of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Industry must expect at least a five- 
year gap in new blood among chemists, 
a gap which will be felt in the lack of 
trained men for: the top executive posi- 
tions, the committee declared in a sum- 
mary of opinions expressed in reply to 
a questionnaire sent to chairmen of chem- 
istry departments in 133 
“New 
chemical industry will be retarded,” the 
committee said. 


institutions. 


processes and developments in 


Aluminum Cutbhack 
Effected 


Aluminum metal production will be 
terminated at plants in Riverbank, Calif., 
and Burlington, N. J., and reduced by 
one-third at the Torrance plant in Los 
Angeles, Calif., because of an increasing 
ingot surplus, the War Production Board 
has announced. The total cutback repre- 
sents the shutting down of four potlines 
having a monthly capacity of 12,000,000 
pounds. The three plants, all owned by 
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the Defense Plant Corporation, are oper- 
ated by the Aluminum Company of 
America. 


Dept. of Agriculture Erects 
Guayule Rubber Plant 


A guayule rubber plant, consisting of 
extraction plant, laboratory, warehouse, 
office and boiler room, will be erected in 
3akersfield, Calif., at a cost of $350,000, 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Investigation on 


Alcohol Supply Resumed 


The senate subcommittee on farm crop 
utilization which, during the past two 
years has conducted extensive studies 
in the field of synthetic rubber and alcohol 
production, has resumed its investigations 
to inquire into the condition of the alco- 
hol stockpile and prospective production, 
and also into reported contemplated 
changes in alcohol purchase price sched- 
ules. 

Senator Gillette of Iowa said that the 
drop in alcohol stockpiles to less than 
40,000,000 gallons by September 1 makes 
the stocks 60,000,000 gallons below what 
had always been considered necessary for 
national safety. He said that his com- 
mittee would consider the advisability 
of establishing a commission to study 
locations and prepare plants for con- 
struction of 50,000,000 gallons of new 
capacity from = grain. 

Safety Pamphlet for 
Small Plants Published 


A pamphlet, aimed primarily at the 
smaller war plants which can rarely em- 
ploy trained safety engineers, has been 
published by the Department of Labor to 
stem further depletion of the manpower 
reserve through guarding against indus- 
trial accidents. This pamphlet, “Safety 
Through Management Leadership,” cites 
the actual experience plants of varying 
sizes have had in organizing for safety. 

Copies may be secured free while they 
last from the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Activities of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service in 
The Chemical Industry 


Data from U. S. Dept. of Labor 


1944 1943 

Situations Handled July June July 
MRM) Soe peels a oe 74 90 67 
Labor Disputes 

Oe Sear 11 

Threatened Strikes. 11 

ROCHOUIS 64...0-<0.00's oe 

Controversies ..... 46 
Other Situations 

Arbitrations ...... 3 

Technical Services. A 

Special Services .. 3 
Disputes certified to 
National War Labor 
ee ree ree 20 











Nitrogen Supply Low 

The army’s enlarged munitions | 
gram has made inroads in the nitrogen 
supply to the extent that supplies 
nitrogen compounds to meet the needs 
of manufacturing and agriculture ha 
shrunk to a very low point. Unless ; 
rangements can be made to import fri 
Chile a greater quantity of nitrate 
soda than has been provided for, 
relief can be expected. 

WPB’s announcement giving the dates 
when further shipments of nitric acid, 
anhydrous ammonia, and ammonium 
trate to industry would be halted made 
the outlook on available supplies for the 
chemical industry worse. 


Three Nations Agree on 
Rubber-Control Study 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands have reached an agree- 
ment for study of post-war world rubber 
production and requirements as a pre- 
liminary to development of an_ inter- 
national rubber-control program, the De- 
partment of State has announced. 

A recent conference in London, to 
which American representatives were 
sent, prepared a first program of studies, 
and arrangements for carrying out these 
studies are being made. 


Exposition Emphasizes 
Transition Period 

The contribution of the chemical in- 
dustry to the war effort and its effect 
on the immediate post-war period will be 
emphasized at the third National Chem- 
ical Exposition and National Industrial 
Chemical Conference to be held Novy. 15 
to 19 at the Coliseum in Chicago under 
the sponsorship of the Chicago Section 
of the American Chemical Society. 

“The show and conference will have a 
new significance,” said M. H. Arveson, 
chairman of the exposition committee. 
“Tt will depict the science of chemistry 
in many of its phases and its application 
to industry and the needs of mankind 
in peace as well as wartime.” 

Invitations have been sent to 
known authorities on practically ever 


well- 


phase of applied chemistry who have been 
asked to address and lead discussions on 
important topics at the National Indus- 
trial Chemical Conference. The 
modious second floor of the Coliseum 
Annex will house the conference. It 


com- 


may be reached directly from the expo- 
sition hall. 

The show and conference advisory com- 
mittee is composed of the following: 

Allen Abrams, Vice-President, Mara- 
Paper Mills; 
Brown, President, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers; J. V. N. Dorr, Pres- 
ident, The Dorr Company, Inc.; Willard 
H. Dow, President, Dow Chemical C 


thon George Granger 


pany; Gustav Egloff, Director of ke- 
search, Universal Oil Products Co.; Otto 
Eisenschiml, Manager, Scientific Oil Com- 
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pounding Co.; Per K. Frolich, Director 
of Chemical Division, Esso Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Development Co.; Frank 
Baldwin Jewett, Chairman, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc.; C. F. Kettering, 
\ice-President, General Motors Corpora- 
tion; S. D. Kirkpatrick, Editor, Chemical 

Vetallurgical Engineering; C. S. Mar- 
vel, President-Elect, American Chemical 
Society; C. E. K. Mees, Vice-President 
in Charge of Research, Eastman Kodak 
Company; Thomas Midgley, Jr., Presi- 
dent, American Chemical Society; C. S. 
Director, Miner Laboratories; 
Walter J. Murphy, Editor, Industrial En- 
Chemistry; R. C. 
Swift & Company; 
Charles L. Parsons, Secretary, American 
Chemical Society; Holman D. Pettibone, 
President, Chicago Association of Com- 
Edgar M. Queeny, Chairman of 
the Board, Monsanto Chemical Company ; 
N. A. Shepard, Chemical Director, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company; Robert Taylor, 
Editor, E. K, 
Weidlein, Director, Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, and Frank C. Whit- 
more, Dean of School of Chemistry & 
Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 

Marcus W. Hinson, Manager of the 
Exposition, maintains headquarters at 330 
South Wells Street, Chicago. 


Miner, 
gineering Newton, 
Vice-President, 


merce ; 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES; 


Sugar Research 
Awards Announced 

Research awards totaling more than 
$250,000 to various colleges and universi- 
ties for scientific investigations of the 
chemistry of sugar and its role in the diet 
were recently announced by Dr. Robert 
C. Hockett of New York, scientific direc- 
tor of the Sugar Research Foundation, 
sponsored by leading members of the beet 
and cane sugar industry. New industrial 
uses for sugar that will aid the post-war 
market for the product are being dis- 
cussed by Dr. Hockett at a series of con- 
ferences at nine Western universities this 
week. 


Among the institutions being vis- 
ited by Dr. Hockett are Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Denver, the Uni- 
versities of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Oregon and California, and the 
State College of Washington. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Annual 
Convention, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. 
J., Oct. 12.- 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, November 
19-21, 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS, Na- 
tion Metal Congress and War Conference 
Display, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 16-20. 

AMERICAN WELDING SOCIETY, 25th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
O., Oct. 16-19. 

ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY, INC., Fall 
Convention, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOUNDATION, 
Ninth Annual Meeting, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 15, 16. 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTUR:- 
ERS ASSOC., Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y., Oct. 23-27. 

NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS OF NA- 
TIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Sherman, 
Morrison and LaSalle Hotels, Chicago, IIl., 
Oct. 3-5. 

SOCIETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
INC., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 13, 14. 

TANNERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA, An- 
nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y., 
Oct. 12-13. 


DDT Exempt 


From Ceiling 





Dichlore - diphenyl - trichloroethane 
(DDT), an insecticide used solely by 
the armed forces, has been exempted 
from price control, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. 
effective September 4, 
1944, was taken because the constant 


This action, 


change in specifications used in prepar- 
ing this insecticide precludes any imme- 
diate and accurate 
prices, OPA said. 
DDT is still in an experimental stage. 


determination of 


When its final processing specifications 
are determined, OPA will issue a regu- 
lation that will control the price of the 
product, the agency said. 


Polyethylene Glycol 
Prices Lowered 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, a Unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, announces a reduc- 
tion of five (5) cents a pound in the 
price of certain polyethylene glycols and 
the “Carbowax” effective 
June 15, 1944. The prices for polyethylene 
glycols 200, 300, 400, and 600, and for 


compounds, 
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“Carbowax” compounds 1000, 1500, 1540, 
4000, and 6000 become 30 cents a pound 
in drum quantities, and 29 cents a pound 
in carloads or combination carload quan- 
tities packed in drums. 

These unique water-soluble compounds 
are now being employed in many diverse 
applications. They are so versatile that 
they are already well established in in- 
dustry as binders, spreaders, ointment 
bases, coupling agents, dispersants, plas- 
ticizers, humectants, solvents, intermedi- 
ates, sizing materials and special lubri- 
cants. 

Magnus Establishes 

Research Scholarship 

Mabee & 
through Percy C. Magnus, President, and 


Magnus, Reynard,  Inc., 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, through its president, Dr. Ivor 
Griffith, announce the creation of a fel- 
lowship in volatile oil research at the lat- 
ter institution. This research has been 
assigned to the Department of Pharmacy 
and it will be conducted by Dr. Austin 
A. Dodge, assistant professor of phar- 
macy. 

Dr. Dodge, who spent several years in 
close association with the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Kremers, brings into his assignment 
a fine background of training in this spe- 
cial field. 

Work is already under way and Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., and the 
College, will publish, in proper time, 
much of the results of this long-range 
program of research. 

The fellowship was instituted in mem- 
ory of the founder of Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., the late Percy Cecil Mag- 
nus. 


Lewis Appointed Patent 
Contracts Chairman 


Markham, Alien Property 
Custodian, has appointed Ben W. Lewis 


James E. 


chairman of the patent contracts commit- 
tee of the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian. One of the committee’s main 
functions, the custodian said, will be to 
eliminate restrictive provisions from pat- 
ent contracts entered into between Amer- 
ican concerns and foreign owners of pat 
ents or interests in patent agreements, 
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which have now been seized by his office. 


Leaders to Speak at 
Chemical Conference 

Noted authorities will discuss the role 
of industrial engineering in petroleum, 
synthetic rubber and other industries at 
the National Industrial Chemical Confer- 
ence to be held in conjunction with the 
third biennial National Chemical Exposi- 
tion at the Coliseum in Chicago, Nov. 
15 to 19. 

Sponsored by the Chicago section of 
the American Chemical Society, the show 
and conference will be the most impor- 
tant of its kind ever held because of its 
war-time significance and also because 
of the vital part the industry is taking 
in helping to speed Allied victory. 

Invitations have been extended to lead- 
ing authorities in many phases of the 
chemical industry to present their views 
at the conference and to lead the dis- 
cussions. 

In a symposium on “The Future of 
Metals in Post War,” Dr. L. B. Grant 
of the Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan, will talk on magnesium; Dr. 
J. V. Faragher of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., will dis- 
cuss aluminum, and Mr. John Mitchell, 
metallurgical engineer of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will speak on new steel alloys. 








INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 








WPB Asks 
Graphite Industry 
Stockpile Adjustment 


The War Production Board has _in- 
formed the newly-organized Graphite In- 
dustry Advisory Committee that stock- 
piled quantities of Ceylon graphites must 
be adjusted wherever possible before any 
further import purchases are considered. 

Since restrictions exist on imports of 
Ceylon and Madagascar graphites, WPB 
will ask plants in the graphite industry 
to specify which of twenty-six particular 
grades and what quantities they will re- 
quire for 1945 deliveries. These particu- 
lar grades are not considered sufficiently 
essential by the Government to justify 
stocking through regular purchases. Use 
of domestic dusts is encouraged because 
some Ceylon graphites now available are 
higher priced. 

Members of the new Graphite Industry 
Advisory Committee are: Fred L. Wolf, 
Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Philadelphia ; 
M. B. Joyce, Superior Flake Graphite 
Co., Chicago; J. W. Cummings, Cum- 
mings Moore Graphite Co., Detroit; H. 
E. Beckman, Springfield Facing Co., 


Springfield, Mass.; H. M. Riddle, As- 
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bury Graphite Mills, Inc., Asbury, N 
Charles Pettinos, Charles Pettinos, New 
York City, and E. M. Cabaniss, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. 


New Rosin Committee 
Members Named 


Named from Jacksonville, Fla., to serve 
on a new 14-member Southeastern indus- 
try advisory committee under OPA aus- 
pices, are A. L. Brogden of Turpentine 
and Rosin Factors, Inc., and E. W. Col- 
ledge of Nelio Resin Processing Corpora- 
tion. The committee is to meet with 
Federal representatives shortly for dis- 
cussion of proposed price regulation, to 
fix permanent ceilings. Prices are now 
frozen under a temporary 60-day regula- 
tion in effect since June 28, according to 
the Atlanta, Ga., office of OPA. 


Arsenical Insecticide 
Manufacturers Meet 


The Industry Advisory Committee or- 
ganized for the arsenical insecticides 
manufacturers includes the following 
members: H. Boyd, Commercial Chemical 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; J. B. Cary, Niagara 
Sprayer and Co., Inc., Middleport, N. Y.; 
J. A. Cavanagh, The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich.; H. C. Davies, Calif. 
Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif.; 
J. M. Fountain, Cotton Poisons, Inc., 
3ryan, Texas; J. J. Haprov, Los Angeles 
Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; C. 
B. Melander, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; H. M. Rosen- 
crans, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware; M. L. Som- 
erville, Sherwin-Williams Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J.; W. Steinschneider, Ans- 
bacher Siegle Corp., N. Y.; D. I. Trainer, 
General Chemical Co., N. Y.; B. P. 
Webster, Chipman Chemical Co., Inc. 
Bound Brook, N. J.; A. B. Young, Jr, 
Woolfolk Chemical Works, Ltd., Fort 
Valley, Georgia. 

The Arsenical Insecticides Manufactur- 
ers Industry Advisory Committee met on 
July 20, 1944, to discuss supply-require- 
ments for WFA; suggestions regarding 
the scheduled FEA arsenical program; 
availability of arsenic for the production 
of arsenicals during the balance of 1944 
and for 1945; report of the task com- 
mittee on containers; and other prob- 
lems. John A. Rodda of the Chemicals 
W PB, 
presiding officer. 

Stuart St. Clair, chief of the smelting 
section of the Mining Division of WPB, 
indicated that supplies of arsenic would 
be adequate for the remainder of 1944 
(largely as a result of decreased require- 
ments for Chemical Warfare) but that 
a deficit of approximately 10,000 or 15,000 


Bureau, served as Government 
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tons appeared likely for 1945 unless im- 
portation can be resumed. St. Clair ex- 
plained in considerable detail that neither 
Metals Reserve nor the Mining Division 
of the WPB favors the building of a 
Government stock pile of arsenic. Mem- 
bers of the committee were of the opinion 
that a Government stock pile may not be 
needed; however, the Government should 
provide some storage space (at the Gold 
Hill, Utah, mine in particular) to assure 
continued production during the period 
in which industry may not be purchasing 
the arsenic. It was the consensus that 
cancellation by Metals Reserve of the 
present contracts covering Gold Hill oper- 
ations would be disastrous. 


Superphosphate Producers 
Industry Advisory Committee 


The Industry Advisory Committee of 
Superphosphate Producers includes the 
following members: H. B. Baylor, Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, Illinois; R. P. Benedict, Darling 
and Co., Chicago, Illinois; L. E: Brit- 
ton, Consolidated Rendering Co., Boston, 
Mass.; I. H. Carter, The American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., N. Y.; A. H. 
Case, Comps N. Yoo Ff. KR: 
Dulany, Southern States Phosphate and 
Fertilizer Co., 


Tennessee 


Savannah, Georgia; R. 
A. Jones, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Anaconda, Montana; R. I. King, Georgia 
Fertilizer Co., Valdosta, Georgia; A. F. 
Miller, Swift and Co., Chicago, IIl.; S. 
L. Nevins, Arkansas Fertilizer Co., Little 
Rock, Arkansas; W. T. Wright, F. S. 
Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Virginia. 

Dale C. Kieffer of the Chemical Bu- 
reau is the Government presiding officer. 
At the organization meeting on July 27, 
the following recommendations 
made : 

1. The Gopher Ordnance Works should 
be operated by the Government within 
the near future. 


were 


2. Government should assist in the com- 
pletion of sulfuric acid plants now under 
construction and higher priorities should 
be assigned to permit the prompt repair 
f existing plants. 

The committee recommended that the 
lomestic production of phosphate rock 
be increased, and if the War Production 
Board or the War Food Administration 
should decide that additional production 
of superphosphate is necessary for the 
prosecution of the war, private industry 
should provide the increase. 


a 
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DPC Plant Facilities Go 
lo Davison Chemicals 

The Defense Plant Corporation has au- 
thorized execution of a contract with the 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Balti- 
More, Md., to provide equipment to a 
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plant in Baltimore at a cost of approxi- 
mately $65,000, Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, has announced. The Davison 
Chemical Corporation will operate these 
facilities, title remaining in Defense Plant 
Corporation. 


Quaker Oats Organizes 
Chemicals Department 


The Quaker Oats Company, sole pro- 
ducer of furfural and allied chemicals 
for many years, has announced the for- 
mation of a Chemicals Department. This 
step is expected not only to facilitate 
continued handling of war orders, but 
to develop an improved organization with 
which to enter the post-war period. This 
department will integrate the functions of 
sales, research, and production hereto- 
fore carried out by several divisions of 
the company. The furfural and technical 
divisions become merged in the chemicals 
department under the new plan, and their 
former designations discontinued. 

Principal peace time uses of furfural 
which became essential war requirements 
include petroleum refining, synthetic rub- 
ber, rosin purification, various synthetic 
resins, and manufacture of grinding 
Furfural was placed under allo- 
cation by General Preference Order M- 
224 dated October 1, 1942. It is not 
anticipated that any of the current uses 
for furfural will be discontinued with the 
ending of hostilities, although a few may 


wheels. 


be curtailed. New developments, delayed 
by war time conditions, are expected to 
more than offset reductions. 

Since the introduction of furfural as an 
industrial chemical, derivatives 
have also been placed on the market. This 
group includes furfury! alcohol, tetra- 
hydrofurfuryl alcohol and hydrofuramide. 
Many others are in the laboratory and 


development stage. 


several 





L. B. Hitchcock 


The Quaker Oats Company at the same 
time announces the appointment of Dr. 
Lauren B. Hitchcock as manager of the 
chemicals located at the 


Joard of 


department, 
offices, 1900 
Chicago 4, 


general 
Building, 


Trade 
Illinois. For the 
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SYVTRON 


‘Adjustable Power” 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 





on those “constipated” 
bins and hoppers to keep 
their contents agitated 
and free-flowing. 

Little 5 Ib. models for 
small chemical hoppers. 
up to BIG 500 Ib. mod- 
els for large ore, rock, 
sand and gravel bins. 


SYNTRON CO. 





Two Aijids to Increased Production 
WITH 


LABOR AND 
MAINTENANCE 







NO MOVING, WEARING MECHANICAL PARTS 


Write us about your material handling problem. 


420 Lexington 


COSTS 
SYA/7ROVM 





“Vibra-Flow”’ 


VIBRATING FEEDERS 


Rheostat control of 
rate of flow. 

Capacities from 
ounces to hun- 
ale) vy dreds of TONS per 
Mae hour. 


Homer City, Pa. 
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past nine years he has been with the 
Hooker 
Niagara Falls, New York, in both re- 


Electrochemical Company, 
search and sales departments, lately as 
development. For- 
merly Professor of Chemical 


manager of sales 
Engineer- 
ing at the University of Virginia, he re- 
ceived his training at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Larger Thanite Plant 

In Operation 

A new and larger plant for the manu- 
facture of Thanite has been placed in 
operation at Brunswick, Ga., it was an- 
nounced today by Hercules Powder 
Company. 

The construction of the Thanite plant 
was made necessary by the increased de- 
mand by insecticide manufacturers for 
an efficient, economical toxic agent, and 


is a part of a long-range expansion pro- 


gram set up by Hercules’ Naval Stores 
Department. 

“With the larger plant now in full 
production, an adequate supply to meet 
present and 
programs 


day demands is assured, 


ample quantities for testing 
are available to insecticide manufacturers 
who are testing new spray formulas for 
the 1945 
Hogg, director of 
Stores Department. 


according to G. H. 
the Naval 


season,” 


sales of 


testing and 
control of Thanite will be made at our 


“Biological and chemical 


new insecticide laboratory at Brunswick 
to insure the potency, uniformity, and 
efficiency of all Thanite produced at the 
Mr. 


new plant,” Hogg added. 


Barrett Builds 

Naphthalene Units 
The Barrett 

Chemical & 


the Allied 
Dye Corporation plans to 


Division of 
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Acetanilid 


Amidopyrine 


Aspirin 


Balsam Peru 


Balsam Tolu 
Gum Arabic 
Soda Ash 
Soda Caustic 
Wormseed Oil 


R.J. PRENTISS & CO., INC. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7.N. Y. 
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construct at least one and perhaps two 
naphthalene refining plants in the Mid. 
west, it has been learned. 

Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction of a plant in Detroit and work 
will get under way soon, it was learned. 
Another plant may be built at Ironto: 
Ohio, as part of a related project, but 
plans have not been completed as yet 


Henderson Appointed 
To Wm. Warner 





W. 


formerly 


Henderson, 
vice-president of Frederick Stearns & 


Ralph 


Co., pharmaceutical manufacturer, 
Detroit, has been appointed vice-prest- 
dent of William R. Warner & Co., 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, New 
York, in charge of plant operations 
development. Mr. Henderson directed 
domestic and foreign plant operations 
of Frederick Stearns & Co. for sev- 
eral years, prior to which he had served 
as factory manager in Detroit and 
as plant manager at the Windsor, 
Ontario, branch. 


Gas Research Institute 
Builds New Laboratory 


A new gasification research laboratory 
is being built for the Institute of Gas 
Technology at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, it has been announced by John I. 
.Yellott, director of the Gas Institute. 

The new laboratory, ready September 
1, adds 30 percent to the space available 
for gas industry research. Though the 
structure will be used primarily for gasi- 
fication research, a portion will be util- 
ized as an addition to the Gas Institute 
library. 

Being constructed and equipped at a! 
approximate cost of $10,000, the new 
laboratory bridges the space between the 
Instt- 
Insti- 


two present buildings of the Gas 
tute, making one unit of the entire 
tute. The new building is a one-story 
brick structure. 

For the duration, the Gas Institut 
devoting its activities exclusively to re- 
search. A change in selective servic 


ispen- 


regulations has brought about a s! 
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sion of the educational program of the In- 
stitute for the duration. The program, 
leading to advanced degrees in gas tech- 
nology, will be resumed after the war. 


General Chemical Acquires 
DPC Plant Equipment 


Execution of a contract with General 
Chemical Co., New York, for equipment 
at a plant in El Segundo, Calif., at a cost 
of about $250,000, has been announced by 
the Defense Plant Corporation. 

The same company received a contract 
for equipment at a plant in Hegewisch, 
Ill, to cost approximately $250,000. 


Metalsalts Corporation 
Expands 


The Metalsalts Corporation of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, producers of redistilled 
and mercurials, has just ac- 
quired the tract of river fronting land 
adjoining its present plant. The addi- 
tional property is to be used for expan- 
sion purposes in the post-war schedule 
of the company. The plans for new 
products, additional employment, and ex- 
panded selling efforts have already been 
drawn, it has been announced by William 
Stieh, president of the Metalsalts Cor- 
poration. 


Wellman Joins 
Greeff and Co., Inc. 


mercury 





Dr. Victor E. Wellman is now asso- 
cated with R. W. Greeff and Com- 
pany, Inc., as a technical sales execu- 
tive. Until his recent resignation from 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., he was di- 
rector of purchases of the Chemical 
Division. Prior to his assignment to 
the procurement and purchasing divi- 
sion of the latter company, Dr. Well- 
man was manager of the general lab- 
oratory. 


Oil Industry Predicted 
Entering Plastics Field 

H. D. Collier, president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, predicted the post- 
war expansion of the petroleum industry 
Into the of plastics, 


production medi- 
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cines and possibly textiles at a meeting 
in Seattle, Washington, at which he pre- 
sided at the first meeting of the com- 
pany’s directorate held in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Company Notes 

MANN FINE CHEMICALS, INC., manu- 
facturers of medicinal chemicals, have 
opened offices in New York City at 136 
Liberty Street. 

THE STANDARD CoATED Propucts Cor- 
PORATION has become a division of Inter- 
chemical Corporation. It will be known 
as Standard Coated Production division 
of Interchemical Corporation. There 
will be no change in operations or in 
personnel. 

THE GENERAL CHEMICAL Co. has dis- 
closed that construction work on a chemi- 
cal plant to cost in excess of $1,000,000 
will get underway soon at Front Royal, 


Va. The Defense Plant Corporation 
facility and its production units will oc- 
cupy a 77-acre farm adjoining the prop- 
erty of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion’s Rayon plant. It will produce 
sulphuric acid. Most of the new plant’s 
production will go to the nearby viscose 
plant for the manufacture of rayon for 
parachutes, tire 
products. 


cord and other war 

Tue Taytor CHEMICAL Corp. with 
plant located at Penn Yan, N. Y., is 
now completely owned by J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. The 
only item that the Taylor Chemical Cor- 
poration manufactures is carbon bisul- 
fide. There will be no change in operat- 
ing personnel. 

THE MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
opened a general sales office in Seattle 


on September 1 with C. F. Trombley 
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To Give Your Product 
TOP CONSUMER PRIORITY 
You Need IA No. 1 


@ Out of the MM&R research laboratory has come the perfect solution 


* 






for overcoming the characteristic odor of Isopropyl Alcohol. The answer 
is NEUTRALIZER IA No. 1 MM&R! Specifically designed to depress 


and neutralize the objectionable odor of Isopropanol without distortion 


of subsequent additions of perfuming ingredients. 


The use of this neutralizer in the suggested proportion —1 ounce to 


20 gallons-of Isopropyl Alcohol — is not only economical initially, but 


also serves the added purpose of reducing the amount of perfume oil 


required to provide the odor identity common to your product. 


Testing samples, suggested usage and schedule of prices immediately 


available. 





ONRLOFIIME, 


San Francisco: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 





Seattle, Portland, Spokane: VAN WATERS & ROGERS 


VALU 1A No. I 


coHOt DEODORIZER 
\ 





Miaewus, Mace s Revwaro,ine. 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


e Los Angeles: BRAUN CORP. 
Toronto: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, Ltd. 
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Arthur D. Little, Inc. Adds to Staff 





H.W. Christoffers, | oy ie Dupree 
and R. B. Schneider have recently 
joined the staff of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., industrial re- 
search organization. The addition of 


these men to the Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., staff indicates the firm’s increased 
activities in the field of technical-eco- 
nomic evaluations and investigations. 
Mr. Christoffers was previously with 


serving as branch manager and represent- Fifth Avenue and will distribute a wide 
line of heavy and fine chemicals. 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION, a 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
announces that 


ing the company in all lines other than 
those of its recently-acquired I. F. Laucks 
properties. 
THE DELTON PrRopucts CORPORATION effective September 1, 
1944, sales of their Manganese Sulphate 
will be made directly by them from their 


offices at Kingsport, Tennessee. 


is the name of a new company formed by 
Percy Nadel, formerly manager of the 
chemical department of Gunning and 
He will maintain offices at 489 


For a 


Gunning. number of years, Eastman’s Manganese 
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Filters 
Dupree with Servel, Inc. and Mr. 
Schneider with the central develop- 
ment group of Allied Chemical & 


Dye Corp. 


Corp., Mr. 


Commercial 


Sulphate has been distributed by Har- 
shaw Chemical Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Tue Borner STATES DISTRIBUTING Co. 
announces that their offices and plant 
have been moved to a new location at 
7341 Avenue B, Houston, Texas. The 
firm is engaged in the manufacture of 
drug and cosmetic products, as well as 
chemical specialties in the protective coat- 
ing field. . 


Air Reduction Launches 


Post War Financing Plan 


Air Reduction Company, Inc., announced 
recently the sale of $25,000,000 of 20-year 
234% sinking fund debentures, due August 
1, 1964. 

The entire issue has been sold privately 
to four life insurance companies, namely, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Prudential Insurance Company 
of America and the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 

The Company states that the proceeds 
of this sale insure adequate funds for the 
financing of post war expansion plans. 
The new issue will represent the only in- 
debtedness of the Company except current 
bills payable. 


Army-Navy “E” Awards 





The following companies have recently been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” for excellence ™ 
production of war materials. 


Heyden Chemical Corporation, Cherokee 
Ordnance Works, Danville, Pa. Stat 
added. 

Resinous Products and Chemical Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Second star added. 
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Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., N. Y. 
star added. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Ceramic 
Soctety Meets 


Third 








The American Ceramic Society, Inc., 
which held its annual meeting September 
15 and 16 at the Summit Hotel, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, included a number of 
papers by leading authorities in the field, 
among them the following: 

“The Effect of 
Strontium 


the Substitution of 
Carbonate for Calcium and 
3arium Carbonates in a Commercial Cone 
5 Glaze” by Forrest E. Burnham, Barium 
Reduction Corp., Fellow, New York 
State College of Ceramics, Alfred, N. Y.; 
“Control of Raw Material for Steatite 
Manufacture” by F. R. Staley, F. W. 
Prescott, and R. E. Long, Stupakoff 
Ceramic & Mfg. Company, Latrobe, Pa.; 
“The Properties of Some Natural Or- 
ganic Use” by 
E. P. McNamara and J. E. Comeforo, 
Dept. of Ceramics, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; “An Evaluation 
of the Plasticizers, Lubricants and Bind- 
ers used by the Whiteware Industry” by 
J. W. Whittemore, Dept. of Ceramic En- 
gineering, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Binders for Ceramic 


Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation to Meet 


The ninth annual meeting of members 
of Industrial Hygiene Foundation, an 
association of industries for the mainte- 
nance of healthful working conditions, 
will be held at Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, the Foundation’s headquarters, on 
Nov. 15 and 16. 

More than 260 of the nation’s leading 
industrial concerns, all of them produc- 
ing for war, are affiliated with the Foun- 
dation and will be represented at the 
sessions. Others are admitted by invita- 
tion. 

The program, geared for management, 
will consider sickness in industry and 
problems connected with sick absenteeism 
which call for postwar solutions. 

The panel on “Putting the Disabled 
Veteran Back to Work,” which the 
Foundation pioneered at its 1943 meeting, 
will be continued and will report on help- 
ful experiences which companies are now 
gaining in fitting the returning soldier 
to the right job. 





4. A. T. C. C. Convention 
Highlights Disclosed 


The coming annual meeting of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists at Atlantic City on | 
October 12-14 has already broken the | 
record in number of “firsts.” It will be 


| 
| 
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our first annual meeting after a lapse of 
three years ;—the first award of the Olney 
Medal will be made; the first trial of a 
National Personnel Service’; and finally, 
the first exhibit of Alien patents selected 
for their application to textiles. 


N.P.V.L. A. Piems 
“Convention At Home” 

The “Convention at Home” of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, which was authorized by the 
executive committee to take the place of 
a regular convention 
tentatively 


which had been 


planned, but cancelled 
wartime transportation and 
hotel conditions, has been scheduled for 
October 25, 26 and 27, 1944—the same 
dates as had been scheduled for a regular 
annual meeting in New York. 


was 
because of 


Suggestions for subjects or questions 
which might be of general interest and 
answered on the convention program are 
solicited by President Ernest T. Trigg of 
the National Association, and may be 
sent to him at National Headquarters, 
1500 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Textile Chemists to Have 
Patents Exhibit 

The first exhibit of alien patents se- 
lected for their application to textiles 
will be held October 12 to October 14 


at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists at Atlantic City. 

This patent exhibit is largely due to 
the efforts of Chester North of the 
Washington office of the Alien Property 
Custodian. He has arranged to have the 
patents on display properly indexed and 
will supply an attendant familiar with the 
exhibit. 

An index of all enemy patents both 
textile and otherwise, has already been 
published and is available. 
textile patents 


The selected 
seen at Atlantic 
City so that those of particular interest 


may be 


to any American companies or individuals 
may be obtained and used under a non- 
exclusive license from the Alien Property 
Custodian. 
’ ’ 

A.C. S. Honors 

. Y . 
Food Chemist 

Science and industry united in a Harvey 
W. Wiley Memorial Symposium at the 
108th meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, held in New York City Sep- 
tember 11-15. The symposium com- 
memorated the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Harvey W. Wiley, 


American 


“Father of 
Food Chemistry,” who 
born on October 18, 1844. 

The event was sponsored by the So- 
ciety’s Division of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry, with Dr. N. B. Guerrant of 
Pennsylvania State College, chairman of 


Was 


Amersil* (fused silica) possesses 
many advantages over all other ma- 
terials when used in the fabrication 
of many pieces of chemical and in- 
dustrial plant equipment. 

It withstands, operating tempera-~ 
tures of 2100°F. with peaks up to 
2700°F. permissible for short periods. 
Its coefficient of expansion is 
0.000000054 per degree of C. over a 
range of 0° to 1,000°C. This is 1/34 
that of copper, 1/17 that of platinum, 
1/9 that of tungsten. It is inert to 
acids, even when hot and concen- 
trated—except hydroflouric (at all 
temperatures) and phosphoric above 
270°F. and is unaffected by the halo- 
gens, with the exception of flourine. 
It does not contaminate the acids 
handled. It withstands severe ther- 
mal shocks, is light in- weight and 
provides unique electrical insulation 
values. 

A new Amersil* Catalog is now on 
the press. Write today—on your 
business letterhead, please—and re- 
serve a copy. 


"The registered trade name of the only American 
manufacturer of o complete line of Fused silica products 


MERSIL COMPANY Inc. 


A Subsidiary of Nichols Engineering & ‘Research Corp. 


60 Wall Tower 


Wwicam Gola a> ent ae © 
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SPECIAL LIGHT American Double Refined 


CANDELILLA 


DOMESTIC 


OZOKERITES 


WHITE AND YELLOW 


CERESIN WAXES 


VARIOUS MELTING POINTS 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
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Cosmetics 


Postwar 
Seen as Big Users 


of U.S.I. Chemicals 


Indalone and BK-5 as well as 
standbys like ethanol expected 
to find many new applications 


Just about the first postwar idea in every 
cosmetic manufacturer’s mind is to get back 
to prewar raw materials. Substitutes for ethyl 
alcohol and other cosmetic ingredients have 
rendered indispensible service in extending 
the available supplies of these war-scarce 
chemicals, But the inherent advantages of 
ethyl alcohol, for example, will make the re- 
turn of unlimited supplies a significant event 
to the industry. In addition, of course, many 
manufacturers have new products ready, wait- 
ing for ethyl alcohol and other chemicals to 
produce them. 


New Products Coming 
Among the more interesting new products 
now in prospect, are modifications of the sun- 
tan lotions and insect repellents which made 
such rapid strides just before the war. Pre- 
cisely what these products are, manufacturers 
naturally do not reveal. In the field of insect 
repellents, however, it is certain that wide use 
will be made of the knowledge gained in 
developing insectifuges for our armed forces. 
The government’s new all-purpose repellent, 
in which U.S.I.’s Indalone is a vital ingredi- 

(Continued on next page) 





New Solvent Blend Gives 
Better Primer Adhesion 


According to a leading process engineer, a 
mixture of hydrocarbon solvents, such as tolu- 
ene and xylene, with alcohol in the ratio of 
two parts to one is most efficient in cleaning 
surfaces prior to the application of the zinc 
chromate primer coat. This mixture flashes 
off the surface quickly and leaves no residue, 
while the alcohol content is great enough to 
remove any moisture. 

He also states that this mixture has an 
added application in cleaning the primer coat 
before the final finishing coat is applied. 
While it will not remove the primer without 
abnormal rubbing, it softens it sufficiently to 
improve the adhesion of the finish coat. 


New Foam Insulation 


Saves Space, Weight 


A new, phenol-resin foam plastic insulating 
material, which weighs only two pounds per 
cubic foot, is lighter and lower in heat con- 
ductivity than rock wool, glass fibre or cork. 
Its present war uses are secret, but it promises 
to have many peace time applications because 
of its self-raising and self-curing properties. 
The new foam plastic should find special 
favor with designers of modern prefabricated 
houses, refrigerators, automobiles and other 
products, where low-weight, high-efficiency 
heat insulation is desired. 

The director of the laboratory which devel- 
oped the new insulation explained, “It just 
grows all by itself. It will foam to 30 times its 
own size, that is, a quart can of the mixture 
will expand sufficiently to fill a 7 to 8 gallon 
receptacle in about 10 minutes. What little 
heat is required is generated by the mixture 
itself.” 

The new product, which resembles molasses 
in appearance, will begin to foam and expand 
within a maximum of five minutes after the 
mixing stops. It cures itself without applica- 
tion of heat or any further attention. 


Longer-lived Catalysts 
For Nitrile Production 


In producing nitriles from primary alcohols 
and ammonia, copper catalysts rapidly lose 
their effectiveness. Yields range from 80 down 
to 40 per cent. Two newly patented processes 
are claimed to increase yield by boosting the 
activity and s.ability of the catalyst. 

The new processes involve the use, as 
catalyst, of either reduced silver, reduced 
copper or, better, a mixture of the two de- 
posited on a partially dehydrated amorphous 
oxide of aluminum, zirconium, thorium, or 
other rare earth metal. The latter serves as a 
dehydrating agent. 

While the new catalysts lose effectiveness, 
they do so much less rapidly than copper 
alone. Further, they may be reactivated read- 
ily by passing air over the catalyst at the tem- 
perature of reaction. This is followed by 
treatment with hydrogen to restore the oxides 
to the metallic form. 

Among the alcohols readily converted to 
nitriles by this process are n-butanol and 
ethanol. 





U.S.I. Expands ra 
of Modified Alkyd 


Specification Resins 


New S&W War Resins Well Suited 
for Government Agency Coatings 


Supplementing its announcement of Aro- 
plaz 1375 in the August issue of CHEMICAL 
News, U.S.I. now announces eight addition- 
al Aroplaz resins in which phthalic anhydride 
content has been adjusted to meet current 
War Production Board restrictions. The com- 
parative specifications of all nine resins are 
shown in the box below. 

All of these resin vehicles have been de- 
signed to help manufacturers to formulate 
government agency specification finishes at 
minimum raw-material cost, and with no 
sacrifice in quality. 

Army specification 3-183 requires S&W 
Aroplaz 1365 blended with S&W Fused Congo 
No. 5, while Quartermaster Corps specifica- 
tion CQD-200A requires S&W Aroplaz 1205-H. 
Specification CQD-65B is met with S&W 
Aroplaz 1130 blended with either urea or 
melamine. 


31.5% Phthalic Content Resins 


S&W Aroplaz Resins 1323L, 1323D and/or 
1333 will be found eminently satisfactory for 
producing coatings to meet Army specifica- 
tions 3-177, 3-178, 3-181 and 3-187, Engineer 
Corps specification T-1760, and Federal speci- 
fication TT-E-485. 


24% Phthalic Content Resins 


A maximum phthalic anhydride content 
of 24 per cent has been set up for Bureau of 
Ships specification 52R13 and Maritime Com- 
mission specification 52MC21—both for alkyd- 
resin solutions, These government specifica- 
tions are met by S&W Aroplaz 1240 and 1244 
respectively. 


16% Phthalic Content Resin 


Use of Aroplaz 1375 in the Army and Navy 
replacement specifications where alkyd res- 
ins not exceeding 16 per cent phthalic anhy- 
dride content are permitted, was discussed 
in detail in the August issue of CHEMICAL 
News. 











RESIN SPECIFICATIONS 
Acid Phthalic 

saw Vise. Value Color Lbs./Gal. Anhydride Oil 
AROPLAZ Solution G. H. of Solids (GH 1933) at 20°C. Content Content 
1130 60% in Xylol Z3-Z5 4-6 5-8 8.5 38 40.5 
1205H 50% in HSN Z4-Z5 6-12 7-10 8.0 30-31.5 37 
1240 70% in MS Z-Z1 6-10 6-8 8.0 23-24 64 
1244 70% in MS Y-Z1 6-10 7-12 8.0 23-24 65 
1323 Lt. 50% in MS Z-Z2 5-10 5-10 7.65 30-31.5 54.5 
1323 Dk. 50% in MS Z3-Z4 5-10 16-18 7.70 30-31.5 54 
1333 50% in MS U-W 5-10 5-10 7.65 30-31.5 54.5 
1365 60% in Xylol Z-Z2 18-25 6-9 8.5 38.5 45.5 
1375 50% in MS S-V 12-18 16-18 7.65 15-16 56 
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Ups Color Fastness 
of Printed p38 








Claimed to be resistant to dry cleaning 
solvents and other detergents, a new pig- 
mented lacquer-in-water emulsion printing 
paste has been patented for use in the print- 
ing of textiles. 

The new product employs a lacquer-in- 
water emulsion containing a pigmented base. 
The base includes a urea-formaldehyde resin 
in a solvent consisting of xylol and butanol, 
resins, and pine oil. Before use, paste is dis- 
persed in a neutral base made from water, 
resins, and methyl cellulose. 


Stabilizes Halogenated 
Compounds with Acetone 


“According to a recent patent, halogenated 
ketones, such as iodoacetone and bromoace- 
tone, can be stabilized with a water-miscible 
solvent so that the halogen is retained until 
the compound comes in contact with water. 
Among the solvents mentioned for this use 
are acetone and ethyl acetate. It is claimed 
that this stabilization increases the utility 
of these halogen compounds as germicides, 
fungicides, etc. One use suggested for them 
is the treatment of a hulls to prevent 
fouling. 


Citrus Pectate ede Solves A 
Synthetic Rubber Problem 





Unlike natural rubber, the synthetic prod- 
uct has a decided tendency to adhere to paper 
and to flow. As it is shipped from manufactur- 
ing to process plants in paperboard boxes, or 
multi-wall paper bags, this tendency to stick 
to paper greatly complicates its packaging 
and handling. 

A film of citrus pectate pulp in an aqueous 
dispersion containing some sodium phosphate 
applied to the paper container, is reported to 
solve this problem. The film adheres lightly to 
paper, strongly to synthetic rubber. When 
package is emptied, the film pulls cleanly 
from the paper, and carries through with the 
rubber as a minute, and entirely innocuous 
constituent. 


Postwar Cosmetics 
(Continued from preceding page) 
ent, provides one excellent example. 

In the field of sun-tan lotions it is equally 
certain that wide use will be made of BK-5, 
U.S.I’s light-screening compound. Bright 
prospects, too, are envisioned for combination 
suntan-insect repellent products utilizing 
Indalone’s dual properties as a light screening 
agent and insect repellent. 


Wider Usage of Ethanol 

There are many reasons why the perfume 
and cosmetic industry has, since the earliest 
days, been a heavy user of ethanol. Perhaps 
first is its wide-range solvent power. However, 
its astringent action on the skin, its antiseptic 
power, and its rapid evaporation rate which 
leaves a pleasant, cool sensation are factors 
of equal importance. 

Still another prominent advantage of etha- 


| nol is its pleasant, neutral odor, which entails 


no camouflaging. 

Medicated lotions, shaving lotions, hair lo- 
tions and the rest of the strongly alcoholic 
products may safely be expected to be on the 
market in ever increasing variety just as soon 
as conditions permit. The same applies to the 
mildly alcoholic lotions —skin fresheners, 
cleaners, deodorants, hair wavers, bleaches 
and the rest—and to ethanol-containing sham- 
poos, liquid shaving soaps, dentrifices. Yes, 
even bubble-bath preparations! 


Other U.S.I. Products 

Among the other U.S.I. products destined 
to find widening use in postwar cosmetics are 
urethan (as a patented fixative for hair dyes), 
amyl acetate (for perfuming and flavoring 
lipstick), ethyl acetate, amyl acetate and 
ethyl phthalate (as perfume ingredients), 
nitrocellulose solutions (for nail enamels), 
ethyl, butyl, and amyl acetates and dibutyl 
phthalate as plasticizers in lacquer and as 
nail polish removers. 


Alkyd Resin Used 
in Wound Coverings 


Rayon, impregnated with an alkyd resin, 
has been accepted by the British Pharmaceu- 
tical Codex as a substitute for oiled silk to 
be used in covering wet dressings to inhibit 





drying. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


Four new adhesives are offered by their manu- 
facturers for the following applications: (No. 847) 
for back and tace of container labels; adhesive is 
claimed to dry immediately to clear film that re- 
sists water, weather, oil, brine: (No. 848) for seal- 
ing waterproof boxboard containers; « adhesive 
comes as a dry, stable powder: (No. 849) for 
laminating structural wood parts; this resin ad- 
hesive is claimed to cure in one hour at 180° F 
and to have a working life of four hours at 70° F: 
(No. 850) for bonding aluminum to aluminum, iron 
to iron, or either metal to non-metals; consisting 
of resin base and curing agent, adhesive acts at 
300° F 
USI 


A new synthetic insecticide is offered for replac- 
ing scarce natural products in the control of 
aphids, leafhoppers, and other pests. In killing 
certain sucking insects, the product is claimed to 
equal nicotine, rotenone, and pyrethrum. 
(No. 851) 
USI 


Continuous dehydration of compressed air or gas 
is said to be feasible with a mew device compris 
ing two ceramic tubes, one water-repellent, the 
other water-permeable but impervious to air. De- 
signed to protect air tools, gas generators, etc., 
the device is inserted in the line. The second tube 
acts as a wick continuously drawing out water 
without allowing gas to escape. (No. 852) 
USI 
A new neutralizer perfume is claimed not only to 
have the hiding power to cover the heavy odors 
of toxic agents, but in addition to impart a light 
refreshing fragrance. (No. 853) 
USI 


A new hot-forming plastic comes in laminated 
sheets which can be bent, formed or drawn, upon 
heating to 275° F, according to a recent an 
nouncement. Products so formed are said to have 
high tensile, flexural, and compressive strengths. 
(No. 854) 

USI 


Mildew proofing, of cotton, jute, sisal, linen and 
hemp, is said to be effected with a new product. 
The product comes as a solution which is com- 
patible with standard water repellents. (No. 855) 


USI 


Higher adhesion of paints, lacquers, and enamel 
to surfaces of copper, brass, or bronze is said to 
be obtained when the surface is first treated with 
a new product which produces a stable, adherent 
cupric oxide coating. (No. 856) 


USI 


A new stearate, claimed to prevent water absorb- 
tion by edible hydroscopic powders, is also of- 
fered for use in edible oil emulsions, shortenings, 
etc. Other uses include emulsification of waxes, 
oils, and polishes, and as a pour-point depressant 
for lubricating oils. Dispersible in hot water, 
product is soluble in alcohols and hot hydrocar- 
bons. uss (No. 857) 


A molasses replacement for use as a binder in 
foundry work, briquetting, thickening agents and 
similar applications, is reported to be available 
in quantity, without allocation limitations. 

(No. 858) 
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Fulton Waterproof Paper-lined Textile 
Bags are meeting the need for dependable, 
durable containers under trying trans- 
portation conditions. In many instances 
these bags are replacing metal drums and 
other more expensive containers with 
entire satisfaction. Easy to handle and to 
store, Fulton Waterproof Bags are the 
answer to many wartime packaging 
problems. For full information address 
our nearest plant. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta St.Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis 


KEEP DRY CHEMICALS DRY 
USE 


FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
MOISTURE, OXIDATION 


AND ABRASION 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 








Pasteur Would Investigate 


MER -LIN 


(Collodial Mercury Linoleate—Patent No. 2,269,743) 


A TESTED... PROVED SOLUTION that: 
— Mildew-Rotting of Fabrics 





V pads Antiseptic Properties to Your Product 


This Solution has active properties to make soap, 
ointment, protective cream, lotion and other 
products actively and powerfully ANTISEPTIC 
and GERMICIDAL. Relatively non-toxic. 


Mer-Lin has been thoroughly tested and approved 
as a reliable preventative of Mildew-Rotting in 
cotton, rayon, wool and other textiles. 


You are invited to consult with our technicians to 
determine how Mer-Lin may be incorporated into 
your product to give it Antiseptic and Germi- 
cidal properties. Low in cost . . . NOW available 
in quantity ... priority free! If you prefer, 
we will be glad to send you a FREE Sample of 
Mer-Lin TODAY. This is an exclusive product of: 


Industrial Chemical Division 


AMERICAN BANDAGE CORP. 
325 W. Ohio St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


September, 1944 








“BEMUL’— beacon BRAND 


of Glyceryl Monostearate 





CHARACTERISTICS: A Pure white, edible material—in bead form 

. is completely dispersible in hot water . . . also completely sol- 
uble in alcohols and hydrocarbons (hot) . . . has a pH (3% aqueous 
dispersion at 25° C.) of 9.3 to 9.7 . . . melts at 58 to 59° C. (Capil- 
lary Tube) . . . is non-toxic and practically odorless. 


SUGGESTED USES: As an emulsifier in the manufacture of cos- 
metics, pharmaceuticals and food stuffs (including paste emulsions 
of edible oils, shortenings, etc.) ... as a protective coating for 
Edible Hygroscopic Powders and similar crystals and tablets (and 
even fresh fruit and vegetables) . . . as a pour point depressant for 
lubricating oils . . . as a lubricant for paper and cardboard in dry 
die-forming . . . as an emulsifying agent in the polymerization of 
synthetic rubber . . . as a protective anti-oxidant coating for metals 

. a8 a preliminary binder for clays, abrasives, etc.,...as a 
general emulsifying or thickening agent . . . as a suspending agent 
for organic or inorganic materials in aqueous solutions. 

WRITE TODAY FOR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE 


“BEACON 


Chemical Manuf aclurerw 


97 BICKFORD STREET 


BOSTON, facturers 
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the division, presiding. Food quality, to 
attain which Wiley finally secured in 1906 
the passage by Congress of the Food and 
Drugs Act, was the major theme of a 
dozen addresses by food experts. 

T. M. Rector of New York, vice presi- 
dent of General Foods Corporation, spoke 
on “Quality in Fruits and Vegetables.” 
E. C. Thompson of New York, director 
of the laboratories of the Borden Com- 
pany, discussed “Quality in Dairy Prod- 


ucts.” 

“Visual Aspects of Quality Control and 
Quality Research with Beverages and 
Foods” was the topic of a paper by D. 
C. Ziegler, and E. H. Scofield, 
Seagram and Sons, Inc., 
A paper on “Coffee 


Foster, E. 
of Joseph E. 


of Louisville, Ky. 





Pa 
\ 
' 
* 
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i copy today. 


... Our new Price List No. 6-C (dated 
June, 1944). Many Chemicals not pre- 
viously listed are shown. Write for your 


Flavor and Retention vs. ‘lemperature 
and Type of Container” was read by L. 
B. Sjostrom and E. C. Crocker of A. D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., and H. W. 
Schultz, of Swift and Company, Chicago. 
A. L. Winton of Winton Laboratories, 
Wilton, Conn., a former associate of 
Wiley, presented a paper on “Harvey 
W. Wiley, the Father of American Food 
Chemistry.” “Quality in Meat and Meat 
Products” was the subject of O. G. Han- 
kins, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. E. C. Crocker of 
A. D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
described “Volatility in Food Flavors.” 
Another session of the Division of 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry was de- 
voted to the vitamin content of food. Food 
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processors and food technologists from 
all over the country will participate i: 
the divisional sessions, which are a part 
of a five-day program at which hundreds 
of papers and addresses were delivered 
before 7,000 scientists and industrialists 
and representatives of allied fields. 

The convention was sponsored by thé 
North Jersey section of the Society. The 
general chairman was Dr. Horace E 
Riley of the research division of the 
3akelite Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., and 
head of the North Jersey Section. Dr. 
August Merz, advisory executive of the 
Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. J., 
was honorary chairman. 


A. A.T.C. C. Establishes 
Personnel Service 


A new personnel service, free to all 
corporate, individual and student mem- 
bers of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists will be in- 
augurated at the annual meeting to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., October 12th, 
13th and 14th, 1944. It is an important 
addition to the increasing program of 
the Association promoting the technical, 
scientific and professional interests of its 
members. 

The A. A. T. C. C. personnel service 
will be patterned after the highly success- 
ful employment clearing house of the 
American Chemical Society, with appro- 
priate modificatins to meet the needs of 
the A. A. T. C. C. members. 


Plastics Convention 


Plans Made 


The annual fall convention of The So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry is to be 
held this year on November 13 and 14 
in New York City. As has been the case 
with all national meetings of the Society 
since the war, the major objective of the 
gathering is to promote the interchange 
o: information among industry members 
and others interested in war and essential 
civilian uses of plastics products. 

Many new plastic materials and manu- 
facturing techniques are being developed 
to meet war-time demands, and these will 
be discussed in papers delivered before 
the meeting by outstanding authorities. 
In addition to the leading molders, ex- 
truders, laminators, material and equip- 
ment manufacturers from the United 
States and Canada, many representatives 
of government and other industries are 
expected to attend. Present expanded out- 
put of plastics for war use assures an 
ample peace-time supply and many new 
civilian applications are in prospect which 
take in such important fields as textiles, 
building, packaging, surface coatings and 
many others. 

The speaking programs and other ar- 
rangements for the meeting are being 
handled by a committee of local plastics 
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men under the chairmanship of C. S. 
Shoemaker of The Dow Chemical Co. 
Other members of the committee include 
Chris Groos, Boonton Molding Company ; 
Charles S. Lawrence, American Plastics 
Corp.; J. D. Herlands, Button Corpora- 
tion of America; R. D. Werner, R. D. 
Werner Co., Inc.; Herman B. Lermer, 
Celluplastic Corp.; Bernard Schiller, R. 
D. Werner Co., Inc.; Sidney Lewis, Ad- 
vance Molding Corp.; A. C. Manovill, 
Plastics Manufacturers, Inc.; William 
Scott, Allied, Plastics Co.; C. W. Mar- 
sellus, Universal Plastics Corp. and Tru- 
man Handy, Celanese-Celluloid Corp. 
One of the features of the conference 
is to be a large exhibit which will in- 
clude hundreds of plastics items which 
have contributed so much toward the 
superiority of allied arms and equipment. 


American Welding Society 
T'o Meet 

Seventeen technical sessions embrac- 
ing more than sixty papers on welding 
subjects will feature the 25th annual 
meeting of the American Welding So- 
ciety to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, from 
October 16 to 19. The meeting is being 
held, as in past years, in conjunction with 
the National Metal Congress. 

Three talks emphasizing the impor- 
tance of welding in meeting the wartime 
production needs of the nation will be 
delivered at the opening session on the 
morning of October 16. Admiral H. L. 
Vickery, U. S. Maritime Commission, 
will speak concerning the use of welding 
in shipbuilding; Colonel S. B. Ritchie, 
U. S. Army, of its use in the fabrication 
of ordnance equipment; and W. B. Stout, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, of welding in aircraft production. 
The work of the American Welding So- 
ciety in promoting the production of 
needed ordnance equipment will be recog- 
nized by the presentation of the Ordnance 
Distinguished Service Award at this ses- 
sion. According to the chief of ordnance, 
United States War Department, the 
award is being made as a recognition 
of the “outstanding contributions” of the 
society and because of its scientific and 
engineering achievements during the war 
years. 

The technical papers to be presented 
cover the entire range of application of 
welding and applied processes, empha- 
sizing wartime applications. 





PERSONNEL 


Blum Awarded 
Acheson Medal 


The board of directors of The Electro- 
chemical Society, an international organi- 
zation, has announced the award of the 
eighth Edward Goodrich Acheson Medal 
and thousand dollar prize to Dr. William 





September, 1944 


Blum, chief of the section of electrochem- 
istry, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. Blum is to a very large measure 
responsible for the standardization of elec- 
troplating methods and of plating formu- 
las. He ‘has been with the Bureau since 
1909 and for a number of years he was 
closely associated with Dr. W. F. Hille- 
brand, former Chief Chemist of the 
Bureau. 

The formal presentation of the Gold 
Medal and $1000 prize will take place at 
the fall convention of The Electrochemi- 
ca! Society at Buffalo, New York, Octo- 
ber 13, 1944. 


Du Pont Explosives Dept. 
Promotions Made 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
has announced four promotions in the Ex- 
plosives Department which follow the ad- 





vancement of Edward B. Yancey from the 
general managership to a vice-presidency 
and membership on the executive com- 
mittee of the company. 

H. F. Brown, general superintendent 
of the department since April 1, 1942, be- 
comes assistant general manager, succeed- 
ing W. H. Ward who took Mr. Yancey’s 
place. P. J. Kimball, manager of the ex- 
plosives division for almost four years, 
becomes general superintendent. F. R. 
Wilson moves up from director of produc- 
tion of high explosives to manager of the 
explosives division. J. H. Wellford, who 
was general assistant to management in 
the explosives department, will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Yancey. 


Nopco Personnel Shifts 


Perc S. Brown, vice president in charge 





CYCLAMAL 
The Accented Basis for Floral Perfumes 


(Lily of the Valley, Lilac, etc.) 


A single chemical having properties most desired by perfumers. 


GREAT STRENGTH 


(5 times stronger than Hydroxy Citronellal with which it blends 


well.) Result: Economy, 


PERSISTENT IN ODOR e e 


FREEDOM FROM IRRITATION . 
Manufactured in the U.S. A. 


e AMERICAN DISTILLED OILS 
Z 


you 
Fragrance of the Pine Forest 
PURE OILS DISTILLED ESPECIALLY FOR US. 


Exceptionally Fine Quality 


Oil of Spruce 


Oil of Cedar Leaf American Pure 
Oil of Balsam Fir American 
Oil of Pine Needles American 


They come to you as they come from the still in state of absolute purity. Samples 
will convince you of the added value to be had from these Pure Quality Oils. 


Requests for samples on your firm’s letterhead will be promptly answered. 


comalics 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 PACIFIC STREET BROOKLYN 17,N. Y. 
1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor; Ont. 


9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 





FREEDOM FROM DISCOLORATION 
e CYCLAMAL IS OF 100% PURITY 
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of Nopoc’s vitamin division, has an- 
nounced personnel changes and promotions 
designed to gear up this division’s opera- 
tions with the changing requirements of 
current and Sales 
departments, production departments, and 


post-war business. 


laboratories are involved in these 
changes, which are as follows: 
In the sales department, Leslie M. 


srown, has been transferred from man- 
ager of the agricultural department and 
assigned to special duties, directly re- 
Franklin 
Fader, newly appointed director of ad- 
vertising and promotion is to continue 
present director of market 


sponsible to Perc S. Brown. 


activities as 
research. 

In the production department, Robert 
W. Davis has been promoted to chief 


chemical engineer of all vitamin produc- 
tion units. The technical department is 
a newly created department to be headed 
by Andre E. Bried, Charles E. Dryden 
has been promoted to a new position as 
head of the vitamin process development ; 
Loran O. Buxton becomes 
new products laboratory. 
In the vitamin laboratories, Dr. Ken- 
neth Morgareidge has been promoted to 


head of the 


director of Nopco vitamin laboratories, 
and Dr. John R. Foy is head of Nopco 
Bio-Assay Laboratories. 
Junior Chemical 
Engineers Organize 

The Junior Chemical Engineers of 
New York City have elected officers for 
the coming year. They are Andrew E. 











M-139 
M-154 
M-175 





TRIACET 


PLASTICIZER and SOFTENER 
for 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
MOLDING POWDERS 
and 
SYNTHETIC RESINS . | 
under WPB ORDERS 


M-326 

M-326A 

M-326B 
Etc. 





| 
| 
| M-246 
| 


Also for 
| POLYVINYL ACETATE | 
| ADHESIVES | 
COATINGS 

Etc. 





For Samples, Specifications 
Write to 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Established 1921 | 
STATE ROAD and COTTMAN AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
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Chute, Foster-Wheeler Corp., president; 
Randall D. Sheeline, Picatinny Arsenal, 
vice-president; W. B. Hudson, Foster- 
Wheeler Corporation, secretary-treasurer ; 
and Donald P. Heath, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Maurice R. Lyons, M. W. Kellogg 
Co., Gilbert Fox, Davis Engineering Co., 
Howard C. E. Johnson, Cuemicat In- 
pustries, and Alfred C. Faatz, Jr., Kel- 
lex Corporation, will head the program, 
membership, publicity and luncheon com- 
mittees respectively. a 

A series of monthly meetings has been 
arranged, the first of which will be held 
on Thursday, September 28, at Child’s 
Restaurant, 109 W. 42nd St., and will 
feature a talk by Zola G. Deutsch, who 
recently announced his partnership with 


Alfred C. Loonam in the firm of Deutsch 


and Loonam, consulting chemical en- 
gineers and metallurgists. The subject 
of Mr. Deutsch’s address will be “Col- 
lective Bargaining Related to Chemical 
Engineers.” 


Bell Accepts Hycar Post 





Frank E. Bell has been appointed 
technical service engineer for Hycar 
Chemical Co., largest independent pro- 
ducer of synthetic rubber from buta- 
diene, it was announced today by 
Frank M. Andrews, general sales 
manager for the company. 

Mr. Bell, who has had 13 years’ 
experience in the rubber industry, 
comes to Hycar from the Barrett divi- 
sion® of Allied Chemical and Dye 
where he was employed four years as 
technical service representative. Prior 
to that time he was with the Bolta 
Corp., Johnson Rubber Co., and Aetna 
Rubber Co. 


Personnel Notes 
M. M. Gruser and W. A. WEISMANN 


were made sales manager and assistant 
sales manager of Resins respectively, ef- 
fective June 1, 1944, at the U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc. 

Joun E. McMILLAn has been appointed 
to the technical staff of Battelle Institute, 


Chemical Industries 
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Dwight Go., 


Oo 


Established 1846 


‘70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 


Sal Sada 


Monohydrate of 


Wesklehrinel Quality 











Produces of 


SULPHUR 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments . . . Uniformly 
high purity of 99!12% or 
better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium.and tellurium. 


=) New York 17,NY. Inc. 


& CHEMICAL CORP. Mine: Newgulf, Texas 


122 East 42nd Street New York, 47, N. Y. 


AMERICAN POTASH |_| =*AS Gure Sutenur (6 
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Ohio, 
gaged in research in the field of organic 
chemistry. 


Columbus, where he will be en- 


Miss JEAN Wynkoop recently was ap- 
pointed to the Los Angeles Organic Re- 
search Staff of Turco Products, 
of Los Angeles, Chicago, and Houston, 
according to S. G. Thornbury, president 


Inc.; 


and technical director. 

WaLTER P. Konrap has been promoted 
from the phosphate sales department in 
St. Louis to branch manager of the phos- 
phate division sales department in Chi- 
“ago, it Robert S. 
Weatherly, general manager of sales of 
the phosphate division of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


was announced by 





CLarRK B. KINGERY, assistant manager 
of Hercules Powder Company’s Parlin, 
N. J., chemical plant, has been named 
manager of the cellulose products depart- 
ment plant just established at Hopewell, 
Va. 

SAMUEL Levy, formerly manager of the 
plastic division of the Arnel Co., Inc., 
has been elected president and managing 
director of the newly organized Green- 
tree Products, Inc., 1140 Broadway, New 
York. 

Avucust Heuser, who rose from a mes- 
senger to control manager of the Electro- 
chemicals Department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., retired September 1 
after 40 years service. 








OBITUARIES 





Walter S. Landis 


Walter S. Landis, vice president and 
director of the American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corp., died suddenly of a heart 
attack at his home in Old Greenwich, 
Conn., on Sept. 15. An outstanding figure 
in the chemical industry for many years, 
Dr. Landis was a director of Southern 
Alkali Corp., Southern Minerals Corp., 
Southern Pipeline Corp., Southern Con- 
densate Corp., and J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

He was a member of the advisory 
board of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

















High Calcium 








160 N. La Salle Street 














MARBLEHEAD 


CHEMICAL LIME 


For Chemical and Industrial Purposes 


Four Forms: Powdered Quick Lime—- 
Pebble Lime—Hydrated Line—Lump Lime 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 

















Sib PENOIR 


CRUDE 99%% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
We respectfully solicit your inquiries 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 
SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
































BH WONDER IF THERE’S 


. AFTER READING THIS...YOU'LL = 


Anajthiing 


f THESE CHEMICALS CAN’T DO! 


c 





i Instance... 


many other chemicals. 








Economical . . . Quickly 
Available 

in tank cars, ton drums 

and steel cylinders. Guar- 

anteed 99.9+-°(, by weight pure. 

Can these chemicals help you? 

Consult with the Ansul Technical Staff. 


*REG U.S. PAT. OFF GCQ-1-44A 
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ANSUL SULFUR DIOXIDE is an effective preserva- 
tive...solvent...reducing agent...dechlorin- 
ating agent...fumigant...acidifying agent. 
Useful, too, in the preparation of hydrosul- 
fites, sulfites, chrome tanning agents, resins and 


ANSUL METHYL CHLORIDE is an excellent low 
boiling point solvent. It is an effective methyl- 


aerosol producing solvent for insecti- 
cides and fungicides...an extractant for 
waxes, resins, greases and various oils. 


=e ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 


EASTERN OFFICE: PAOLI, PENN. 
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“THE ORIGINAL 


Recommended for lacquer 
ficial leather, lamin 
many additional 
applications. 


Isopropyl Alcohol 
tails for obtaining 
Alcohol will be gladly 


STAND 


26 BROADWAY - : 


s, resins, arti- 
ating varnishes, and 
industrial solvent 


is on allocation. De- 
allocations of Isopropyl! 
furnished. 


ARD ALCOHOL CO. 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y: 
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ACRAWAX C 


A High Melting Point Synthetic Wax 


(Melting Point 137-139° C.) 
For mold lubricants, protective coatings, 
sintered bearings, textile and paper coat- 
ings, printing inks, salt spray resistant 


paints, asphalts, anti-blocking agent, etc. 


For further information write for “Chemicals by Glyco” 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., Inc. in 


26 COURT STREET * BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 






















MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
UREA PEROXIDE 


AND OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC 
PERCOMPOUNDS 





Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


RS" 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
POTASSIUM PERSULFATE 
AMMONIUM PERSULFATE 
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PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U.S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C.P.CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 
* 


Samples and prices on request 





PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


PETROLIA @ PENNSYLVANIA 
Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 











WAR REGULATIONS 


SUMMARY 








AGAr—Order M-96 revoked, removing 
all restrictions on use of agar. 

AtcoHoL DENATURANTS — Acetaldol, 
St-115, Dehydrol-O, G.C.-78, and Pyro- 


nate removed from allocation control 
August 24. 
ANILINE — Allocation control trans- 


ferred from Order M-184 to Order M- 
300, Schedule 42. 


a customer use certificate was required 


Prior to this action 


for purchases of less than 5,000 Ibs. ex- 
cept for quantities falling within limits 
of the small-order exemption. These cer- 
tificates are now replaced by Form W PB- 
2945 for all purposes of more than 450 
lbs. The change also removes aniline 
salt from direct allocation. Its use is 
now controlled on the producer’s level 
by application for the allocation of aniline 
for manufacture of the salt. 

Actp — Allocation control 
transferred from Order M-269, which 
is revoked, to Order M-300. Under the 
new order ascorbic acid may be _ pur- 


ASCORBIC 


chased in quantities as large as 30 kilo- 
grams without an application to WPB, 
thus eliminating the previous maximum 
of 3 kilograms. 


BreESwAx—Importers of pure crude 
beeswax from parts of the world other 
than the Western hemisphere or Africa 
must submit proposed maximum pur- 
chase and selling prices for approval by 


OPA. 


ButraApDIENE—Removed from allocation 
control August 25 by 
M-178. 


revoking Order 


CaAsEIN—Domestic processors are now 
permitted to import one lb. of acid casein 
for each lb. of Rennet casein they pro- 
duced at WPB’s request by partial di- 


version of their normal acid casein fa- 
cilities during the first half of 1944. 


FEerRI-CyANIDES — Small 
ferro- 


FERRO- AND 
exemption for potassium 


cyanide raised from 100 Ibs. to 370 Ibs. 


order 


and for potassium sodium ferri-cyanide 
from 370 to 400 Ibs. Both chemicals are 
controlled by Schedule 40 of Order 


M-300. 


FLuorspAR—AII restrictions governing 
purchase and sale of metallurgical fluor- 
The ma- 
terial is now free for all purposes, in- 


spar were lifted last month. 


cluding use in the metal industry. 


Lactic Actp—Placed under allocation 
control, effective September 1, through 
addition of Schedule 43 to Order M-300, 


Metuyt Bromip—E—Removed from al- 
location control August 24. 


NAPHTHENIC Acip—With the excep- 
tion of a few highly essential civilian 
requirements, naphthenic acid will be de- 
nied for virtually all civilian uses be- 
ginning this month. 


Nitric Acip—Shipments of nitric acid 
produced in ordnance plants to nitro- 
genous fertilizer producers will be dis- 
continued October 1. 


REAGENT CHEMICALS—W PB has lifted 
the dollar quota restriction from the pur- 
chase of chemicals for laboratory use 
by amending Order P-135. Preference 
ratings will still apply, however. 


Sorsitoc—Commercial grade non-crys- 
talline isomeric mixtures removed from 
allocation control. These mixtures were 
used chiefly as glycerine substitutes, but 
the improved glycerine supply makes their 
control no longer necessary. 

STYRENE—Styrene and dichlorostyrene 
removed from allocation control August 
25 by amendments to Schedule 18, Order 


M-300. ° 




















INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Phenol 


Creosote 
Pitch Coke 
Naphthalene 
Salt Coke 


Cresol Sulfate of Ammonia 
Pyridines Sulphuric Acid 
Picolines Sal Ammoniac 
wEMICg 
1900 SALES Phone 
Grant fae) ate) F Vile), | GRant 
Building “rrsaurey 3750 





CHEMICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN BUSINESS, T00, \ 
LOST MINUTES 
CAN LOSE BATTLES! 
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SAVE TIME 


WITH 


EXECUTONE 


EXECUTONE gives you split-second, voice-to-voice contact with 
any or all of your employees. 


SSeS 
x*wke 








EXECUTONE helps eliminate time-wasting “call backs” and 
busy signals... frees your switchboard for “‘outside” calls. 
EXECUTONE enables you to hold an “office conference” simply 
by pressing a button and talking. .. Not a moment’s delay! 
Not a person leaves his desk! 

EXECUTONE helps you get the answers to important questions 
promptly! Steps up the efhciency of your whole organization. 
Selected by the U.S. Navy for many of our fighting ships! 
cA 4 50 forcomplete 2-station systems. Add- 


ed stations at small additional cost. 


SS Se ew ee Se 





," 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY!) EX ECUTONE, Inc., 415 Lexington | 









na Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
sail) Please send me your Free Booklet “‘LI’ | 
=~ lon Solving Communication Problems. 


This Sieey (Vlei ile wale) .| 
SYSTEMS 
Service in principal cities | a at at aaa I 


— — — — 


tor the Future of Your Company and Your Employees BUY WAR BONDS 
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From This Humble Beginning 50 Years Ago 








In 1894 the Saranac factory was a one-room building. Today 
it extends over many acres. Recognized skill and reliability 
are the reasons for this steady growth. More and more manu- 


But this hasn’t prevented Saranac engineers from planning 
ahead. There are designs on the boards now, for efficient, 
highly-productive machines to cut costs and increase output 
facturers have entrusted to Saranac their container-making Co Sees. 

problems—with complete satisfaction. And don’t forget the Saranac Engineering Service. Write 
today for details about this famed system that helps manu- 
facturers help themselves. No obligation, of course. 


SARANAC MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturer of the World's Largest Line of Wire Stitching Machinery 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


At present, Saranac’s facilities are crowded with war orders. 














REO. U.S. PAT. COEF. 


Pharmaceuticals 
Synthetic, Organic 
Insecticides and Germicides 
Research Chemicals 


ACETYLTANNIC ACID, CAMPHOSULFONATES 
U. S. P. (chemical name for CAMPHORIC AGID, C. P. 


Tannigen) chats 
ALBUMIN TANNATE, U.S. P. ETHYL CHAULMOOGRATE, 








(chemical name for Tannalbin) 

ANTIPYRINE SALICYLATE, 
N. IN: RR. 

BETA NAPHTHYL BENZO- 
ATE None 

CALCIUM BENZYL PHTHAL- 
ATE, pure 

BENZYL DISULFIDE 

CALCIUM IODOBEHENATE, 
U.S. P. 

CALCIUM LEVULINATE, pure 


U.S. P. 
HELMITOL, N.N. R. 
HEXAMETHYL — DIAMINO- 
ISOPROPANOL-DI-IODIDE 
Quaternary Ammonium Com- 
pound (chemical name for 
Endoiodin and Iodisan) 
eeee 
THYMOLPHTHALEIN 
O-CRESOLPHTHALEIN 
PHENOLSULPHONPHTHA- 


4Euai 


Ask for our Complete List of Chemicals 


FINE ORGANICS 


. *£ © * 


, © ¢ « «@ 





oe @ j®  @ MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Executive Offices: 


211 East 19th Street Gramercy 5-1030 New York 3,N. Y. 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 ALSO 50% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22% K20 MINIMUM 


a 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


incorporated 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Rubber Costs 


(Continued from page 379) 
Carbon process resulting in a higher yield 
of butadiene would make the picture for 
alcohol butadiene favorable. In 
addition, there may be a certain geograph- 
ical advantage to the alcohol butadiene 
plants. 


more 


Styrene 

The styrene program as established was 
built largely around the Dow Chemical Co. 
process which had been in successful com- 
mercial operation for several years. In ad- 
dition, the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation used their own process and 
two plants employed modified Dow sys- 
tems. On the basis of present experience, 
it appears that the Dow process will be 
the low cost producer. 

Based on the operation of the Dow type 
plants over the past several months, the 
styrene costs, exclusive of feed stocks, are 
listed in Table ITI. 

Based on present yields, a nomograph 
for the cost of styrene is given in Figure 3 
as a function of benzene and ethylene 
prices. 

At present ethylene is charged to the 
low cost styrene plants at 6¢ per pound 
and benzene at about 16¢ per gallon, re- 
sulting in a styrene cost of approximately 
6.6¢ per pound. Certain other plants ob- 
tain their ethylene by the dehydration of 
alcohol. This results in an ethylene cost of 
approximately 30¢ per pound which with 
16¢ per gallon benzene produces styrene 


costing 14¢ per pound. In the postwar pic- 
ture it has been estimated that ethylene 
will be available at 2¢ to 3¢ per pound and 
benezene at 8¢ to 12¢ per gallon. Based on 
these prices it should be possible to pro- 
duce styrene for an out-of-pocket cost of 
4¢ to 5¢ per pound. 


Copolymer 


With the exception of a few plants 
which were already engineered and under 
construction before the expanded Govern- 
ment program was undertaken, the copoly- 
mer plants for the production of Buna-S 
from butadiene and styrene are primarily 
of a standard design. In order to provide 
as nearly a uniform product as possible 
during the period when the conversion of 
manufacturing facilities from natural rub- 
ber to Buna S (GR-S) was taking place, 
every effort was made to run these plants 
by a standard operating procedure. As a 
result, the operating costs for the plants 
once they have attained a full scale opera- 
tion are quite uniform. 

A breakdown of these basic operating 
costs is presented in Table III, together 
with an estimate of their probable postwar 
levels. These costs exclude the cost of 
the principal monomers, butadiene and sty- 
rene. It will be noted that the postwar esti- 
mate is approxmately 0.4¢ per pound less 
than the present average. This is largely 
because of a reduction in the cost of chem- 
icals other than monomers which enter into 
the polymerization formula. The remain- 
der represents estimated possible savings in 


operating labor, i.e., changes in the pack- 
aging end of the plants, and other mino: 
cost reductions. 

The cost of the Buna S as a function 
of the butadiene and styrene cost is pre- 
sented as a nomograph in Figure 4. Fron 
the nomograph it can be seen that Buna S 
can now be produced for an out-of-pocket 
cost of about 12.2¢ per pound with styren 
and butadiene at 7¢ and 8¢ per pound, re- 
spectively. (These are the approximat: 
out-of-pocket charges for the present low 
cost monomer producers.) If the butadien: 
is made from alcohol at present prices, the 
out-of-pocket cost for Buna S is approxi- 
mately 37¢ per pound. Ona postwar basis 
it has been indicated above that it should 
be possible to produce butadiene and sty- 
rene at out-of-pocket costs of not over 7¢ 
and 5¢ per pound, respectively. These 
prices should make it possible to produce 
Buna S at an out-of-pocket cost of 10.7¢ 
per pound. Even if the butadiene cost were 
9¢ per pound, as might be realized by the 
alcohol process, the direct cost of Buna S 
would be only 12.1¢ per pound. 

In all of the above costs, nominal 
management fees and royalties as listed 
only are included. The additional selling 
expenses, provisions for profit, interest 
charges on the use of private operating 
capital, increased royalties and market 
risks may well increase the cost of both 
the monomers and the Buna S itself by 
several cents a pound, probably not less 
than 2¢ per pound nor more than 4¢ per 
pound. 





INDUSTRIAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
; | 


SODIUM CHLORATE 





A 


Guaranteed not less than 99.0% 


TRICRESYL fm POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


PHOSPHATE 


One thousand pounds per month can 
be purchased without specific approval 


of W.P.B. under Order M-183. 


Manufactured by 


MONTROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


Newark, N. J. 


RW.GREEFF & CoO. 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
"NEW YORK CITY 
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TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO, iLL. 





Guaranteed not less than 99.5% 


| Made to rigid 
| Penn Salt standards 








PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
a 


| \Z TACOMA, 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa 
New York ¢ Chicago « St. Louis Pittsburgh « Minneapolis « Wyandotte 


WASHINGTON 
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WAXES 


Beeswax Ceresine | 
Candelilla Ozokerite | : SERVING BUYER NEEDS 
Carnauba Ouricury Bes “wont MAMET. 


Synthetic Waxes 


Send for Samples and our Booklet 
*‘Dependable Waxes for Industry” 


INTERNATIONAL WAX REFINING CO. 
4415 Third Avenue Brooklyn 20,N. Y. | | 
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Low ratio of dead weight to transport payload. 
— Easy access to and removal of Glass Container. Yuen 
Knowledge of Liquid level of contents by observation. 
7 a Handholds for carrying or moving the carrier. stack them 
yy Partial List of Users of ““STEEL-X” CARRIERS 


















































jotte LANSING, MICH. 
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»N e E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. e Bakelite Corporation 
| e RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. e Catalin Corp. of America 
e Commercial Solvents Corp. e Standard Oil Co. of N. J. Steel-X Carrier —_ 
e Carbide & Chemicals Corp. e Merck & Company, Inc. 5-Gallon Size | 
od e Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. e National Oil Products Co. 
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CHEMICAL 


SPECIALTIES 


NEWS 





Shell Oil to Build 
Agricultural Laboratory 

Shell Oil Co., Inc., in cooperation with 
Shell Development Co. and Shell Chem- 
ical Division of Shell Union Oil Corp., 
will establish a $599,000 142-acre agri- 
cultural laboratory at Salida, Calif., R. 
Belither, chairman, announced. 

It will be the first of its kind in the 
West. Dr. T. R. Hansberry, former asso- 
ciate research professor of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell, 
will head the staff. 

Experiments will be made in spray oils, 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, soil 
and grain fumigants and plant hormones. 

Shell Development has, at Emeryville, 
Calif., the largest petroleum research lab- 
oratory on the Pacific Coast, 


IVPB Gives Warning 
on Anti-Freeze 

Chemical Bureau officials warned that 
because manuiacturers are now well ad- 
vanced in making up the nation’s winter 
supply of anti-freezes on the basis of 
allocations of alcohols made several 
months ago, there can be no variation 
later in the percentages of the various 


grades that will be available to the public, 
the War Production Board reported 
today. 

Heavy military and agricultural de- 
mands for ammonia, which interfere with 
the production of methyl alcohol, the 
basic raw material, have forced a reduc- 
tion in the amount of methanol-based 
anti-freezes being produced for use this 
winter, officials said. The ammonia is 
needed for the production of explosives 
and fertilizer. 

As a result, the great bulk of the anti- 
freezes that will be marketed this year 
will be based on ethyl and isopropyl] alco- 
hols. However, the over-all supply of 
anti-freeze will be ample for all expected 
demands, WPB officials said. 


Wax Fertilizer Developed 

A factory established in Australia for 
production of sugar cane wax has over- 
come early technical difficulties and is 
now making progress, according to trade 
reports reaching the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Cane wax, used there as a fertilizer, 
may be spread by machines normally 
used for other types of fertilizers. 
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Gemmell Accepts American 
Cyanamid Post 





Louis G. Gemmell has accepted em- 
ployment as entomologist with the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 
poration. Dr. Gemmell’s headquar- 
ters will be at the New York offices, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. Dr. Gemmell’s 
duties in the Insecticide Department 
will include the development of new 
insecticides and fungicides for the 
agricultural and household fields. He 
will continue to maintain his contacts 
with the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. 
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Ready to Serve— 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Say ® 
FERRICGYANIDE | HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 








Yes, you can depend on Hunt's Potassium 
Ferricyanide to produce sharper lines, stronger 
contrasts and greater accuracy in making blue 
prints. And all this adds up to greater economy 
because the fine quality of Hunt’s Potassium 
Ferricyanide enables you to get more dupli- 
cates from a single master drawing. 

















HIGH MELTING POINT 


ARISTOWAX 





























MANUFACTURED BY 


HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS, ux 


271 RUSSELL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





FULLY REFINED PARAFFIN WAX 


PRODUCT OF 


THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


DISTRIBUTORS 





PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES, INC. 


400 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BROMIDES 


(Crystals — Granular) 


SODIUM 


AMMONIUM 












TIM 


POTASSIUM 
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JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 























Representing: 


CaruS CHEMICAL Co., INC. 


BENZOIC ACID 

SODIUM BENZOATE 
HYDROQUINONE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE 





MANGANESE DIOXIDE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 


POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 


RARER PERMANGANATES 


BENZOL PropuctTs Co. 


AMINOACETIC ACID (Glycocoll) 


AMINOPHYLLINE 
BENZOCAINE 
CHINIOFON (Yatren) 
CHLORBUTANOL 
CINCHOPHEN &. SALTS 


1ODOXYQUINOLIN SULPHONIC 


ACID 
NEO CINCHOPHEN 


OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE 


OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE 
POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN 
SULPHATE 


PHENOBARBITAL & SALTS 


TETRA-1ODO-PHENOLPHTHALEIN 


SODIUM 
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THEOPHYLLINE 
DIACETYL 

PHENYL ACETIC ACID 
BENZALDEHYDE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL CYANIDE 
DIETHYL MALONATE 
DIMETHYL UREA 
CYANOACETAMIDE 
CYANO ACETIC ACID 
ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN 


8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN—5— 


SULPHONIC ACID 














435 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 











PROPYLENE GLYCOL N. F. 


Now available 
in conveniently sized cans of 


8, 16 and 40 lbs. 


Immediate shipment on receipt 


of order 


Ask for prices and for a copy 


of our technical booklet 




































p.t. LEMKE ¢ co. 


Manufacturing Chemists — 250 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Heyden Develops Cold 
Cream Base 


Of particular interest to the various 
cosmetic manufacturers is the recent an- 
nouncement by the Heyden Chemical Cor- 
poration of the development of a New 
Base for Cold Creams. This new com- 
pound which is introduced under the 
name Pentamull 126-S is a derivative of 
pentaerythritol. Pentamull 126-S is sup- 
plied as a semi-solid, amber colored jelly. 

It is possible to use the Pentamull 126-S 
in recognized 
such as the following: 

10 parts Pentamull 126-S 
20 parts Ceresin 

20 parts Petrolatum 

80 parts Mineral Oil 

70 parts Water 

The fatty components are melted to- 
gether on a steam bath and then cooled 

>. The water, which is at 57° C., 


cold cream formulations 


to 55° C. 
is then added and the mixture cooled to 
45° C. and homogenized. 

The resulting product is a cold cream 
of excellent quality having a smooth and 
pleasant texture. 

It is also possible to make absorption 
base cold creams using Pentamull 126-S 
to replace the now critical lanolin. The 


following formulation was used: 
30 parts Absorption Base 
20 parts Pentamull 126-S 
20 parts Mineral Oil 
50 parts Petrolatum 
72 parts Water 
4 parts Zinc Stearate 

[he fatty components are melted to- 


gether and brought to a temperature ot 
55°C. “Water “at “57° C.. aud Zac 
Stearate in 3 grams of absorption base 
is then added to the fatty components. 
The mass is cooled to 45° C. and homog- 
enized. 

The absorption base mentioned above 
is prepared by melting and blending the 
following: 

37 parts Mineral Oil 
44 parts Petrolatum 
19 parts Paraffin 
10 parts Pentamull 126-S 
This formulation results in a stiff white 


absorption base cold cream which has 
very satisfactory emollient properties. 


Petroleum By-Products 
Useful to Soap, Perfume 
Manufacturer 

Naphthenic acids produced in the re- 
fining of petroleum have definite value 
in soap production, and the esters may 
be of interest in perfume compounding. 
The many available suitable 
for masking the unpleasant odor remove 
that factor as an obstacle. 

In the impure state, naphthenic acids 
form an almost black, viscose liquid with 
a pungent The useful of 
these acids for soap production are those 
with an acid number of 200-275 with a 
boiling point of 240-300 degrees, number 
0-12, and an unsaponifiable content of 
approximately 10%. 


materials 


ode iT. 


most 


The lower the acid 
number, the better are the acids. 





WAILABLE PQ SILIC4 


METSO DETERGENT 








Fire-Retarding Paint 
Developed 


The Navy has a new fire-retarding 
paint. It came out of research directed 
by Rear Admiral Edward L. Cochrane 
for the Bureau of Ships. Active fire- 
retarding ingredients, such as antimony 
oxide, explain most of the paint’s prop- 
erties. Fire-retardant paints popular on 
land, such as those with casein admixed, 
are not suitable for use at sea, because 
they do not resist mildew and repeated 
washing. No paint is absolutely fireproof 
in the sense that it will not be damaged 
if heated intensely long enough. 


New Glues Developed 


Two new glues have recently been de- 
veloped in South Africa, according to a 
recent article in Chemical Age. One is 
a “60-minute” powdered glue of interest 
to furniture manufacturers. In the past, 
pressing flat or bent members required 
from 3 to 6 hours, but with this glue it 
can be done in an hour in the case of 
cold pressing and in two to four minutes 
when hot pressing is available. The other 
line is a liquid glue with high initial 
tackiness and strong bonding power. It 
is ready for use, obviating soaking and 
heating. At the moment it is packed in 
bulk, but it is hoped later to market it 
in retail packings. 





Lv xX\ 


are available. 





KEEP °EM FLOWING 


We refer to the vapors being removed from thou- 
sands of Condensers and Processing Vessels by Croll- 
Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. 
ment for this apparatus is being pushed to keep up 
with what seems to be an ever-increasing demand. 
Now, even more than ever, we are eager to help the 
operators of the many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors get the maximum performance from exist- 
ing equipment. New units are still being furnished 
with surprising promptness where suitable priorities 


Production Equip- 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


17 John Street 


New York, N. Y. 











Local Stocks 








ESTABLISHED 1880 


Wh. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-3100 


SODIUM BENZOATE U.S. P. 


STANDARD AND POWDERED 


Manufactured by TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP. Plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cable: Graylime 


BENZALDEHYDE N.F. F.F.C. 


TECHNICAL 
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ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 





PINENE 
PINE OILS 
DIPENTENE 

B WOOD RESIN 
FF WOOD ROSIN 
ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
(All grades from I to X) 


LIMED WOOD ROSINS 
RESINOUS CORE BINDER 


STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


CROSBY NAVAL STORES, 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 


INC. 























With Hand 
Homogenizer 


® Test samples, experimental 
batches perfectly homogenized 
quickly, conveniently. Perma- 
nent suspension with no failures 
—if ingredient-ratio is sound. 
The microphotos above show 
higher degree of dispersion. 
Hundreds in daily laboratory 
use. Easy and simple to operate 








Sutemationi( HAND =& 


HOMOGENIZER 


INTERNATIONAL EMULSIFIERS, INC. 4. 
2403 Surrey Court, Chicago, Il. — 







and Pestle 


No Emulsion Failures 
with the LABORATORY HOMOGENIZER 


and keep clean. Save time and 
materials. Capacity, 1 to 10 
ounces; sturdily made of molded 
aluminum; stainless steel piston. 
Height, 1014 inches. Still avail- 
able from pre-war stock. Only 
$6.50 complete, direct or from 
your laboratory supply house. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


OUR TRADE MARK HAS BROUGHT 


NUMEROUS INQUIRIES 


REGARDING THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF ITS VARIOUS SYM 
BOLS; THEREFORE THE FOLLOWING MAY 





With Mortar 


ORE. Our affilia- 


tion with the New Idria 
Mining Company, 
more or less mokes our 
operation complete 
from the mining of the 
ore to the production 
of the finished Solt. 


RETORT. 


Application of chemis- 
try to ore and metals. 
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MERCURY - 


INTEREST THE TRADE 


















ALCHEMIST’S 
SYMBOLS 


Covers the group of 
metals either in pro- 
duction, or covered by 
our research depart- 
ment to be produced 
for the war effort ond 
post wor planning. 


BENZOL RING 


Organics. 





The trade mark was primarily designed to 
cover our field of activity. We hope in the not — | 
too distant future to have a complete coverage 
of all products derived from these metals. 


MERCURIALS 





Mercurials “from Wine to Consumer” 


METALSALTS CORP. 


27 FIRST AVENUE, PATERSON 4, N. J. 


Paterson: ARmory 4-4422 New York: PEnnsylvania 6-2626 
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MARKETS IN REVIEW 








More control trimming 
in chemicals 

“Hex” and formaldehyde 
prices slashed 

Better outlook for 
the drug makers 

Re-evaluation of the 
polyhydric alcohols 

Sulphuric acid demand 
keeps ahead of capacity 

The future prospect for 
industrial gases 

Heavy Chemicals, Fine 
Chemicals, Coal Tar 
Products and Paint Mate- 
rials markets reviewed 


HEMICAL controls were relaxed or 

withdrawn on a somewhat broader 
scale during August, and this event cou- 
pleg with some cutbacks in production 
gave rise to predictions that chemical 
outputs had reached their peak for the 
war period and might conceivably recede 
from this point on. 

There appears to be more wishful 
thinking (from industries anxious to be- 
gin reconversion tasks) than actual can- 
cellations of orders to explain these ex- 
pectations. As the war in Europe at this 
writing gives every indication of moving 
toward an Allied victory before the year 
ends, a program of carefully considered 
cutbacks and readjustments in military 
goods production would be preferable to 
wholesale cancellations and the economic 
dislocation that would follow. 

The War Production Board has not 
been tardy or hesitant in easing and re- 
moving supply controls when the situa- 
tion justifies. Among those relaxed or 
removed as the result of enlarged pro- 
duction or lessened requirements are 
those on styrene, butadiene, fatty acids, 
methyl bromide, laboratory reagent chem- 
icals, potassium ferrocyanide, potassium 
and sodium ferricyanides, aniline salt, 
sperm, neatsfoot and distilled red oils, 
sorbitol isomeric compounds, synthetic 
solvents, metallurgical fluorspar, poly- 
fiber producted from polystyrene and 
polydichlorostyrene, propylene glycol and 
diethylene glycol. 

The list is imposing, but actually repre- 
sents only a small percentage of chemical 
production; and the distortion it creates 
in the general picture must be realigned 
by considering the large number of chem- 
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ical controls which remain for essential, 
large-tonnage products of the industry. 
Factors in this policy are the likelihood 
that the war in the Pacific may run two 
years beyond the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe and the continued advocacy of 
stockpiling by the armed forces because 
of manpower difficulties. We can ex- 
pect, then, a trimming of allocations and 
other control orders for the time being 
instead of wholesale relaxation of Gov- 
ernment regulations. 


Expanded manufacturing 
capacity meanwhile is being reflected by 
further reductions in prices. The new 
group to be subjected to slashes are 
hexamethylenetetramine, formaldehyde 
and paraformaldehyde, all of vital impor- 
tance to the synthetic resins industry. 
The price cut in formaldehyde is the sec- 
ond to be effected this year, a previous 
cut having been announced in May. This 
time formaldehyde is lowered 4¢ per 100 
lbs. in tank cars or tank truck quantities, 
and 3¢ for carload amounts. This brings 
the pound quotation for tank cars to 
3.20¢, the lowest level ever attained. 
Paraformaldehyde is now 21¢ per lb., 
lowered from 23¢; and the _ technical 
grade of hexamethylenetetramine 24¢ in- 
stead of 27¢. The competition factor, of 
course, is not absent in these price reduc- 
tions for formaldehyde and “hex,” but 
they could not have been effected had not 
producing facilities been expanded nor 
manufacturing techniques improved. 


” 


Drug manufacturers are far from 
being emancipated from supply stringen- 
cies, but the situation has undergone some 
additional improvement. The fiber and 
glass container headaches have been al- 
leviated, and controls have been eased in 
the matter of some essential processing 
materials. Stocks of iodine in this coun- 
try are in excess of a million lIbs., and 
its classification by WPB has been al- 
tered so as to make it available as a sub- 
stitute for other scarcer materials. Vari- 
ous developments point to an improved 
position in glycerin. Producers state 
that there is enough on hand to take care 
of domestic needs over the final 1944 
quarter, and the allocation controls have 
been removed from sorbitol isomer and 
some of the glycols which have been em- 
ployed as substitutes. The alcohol situa- 
tion has not been bettered for the pro- 
prietary and cosmetic manufacturer even 
though war requirements have not been 
increased. There has been an improve- 


ment in methyl! salicylate but the amounts 
of sodium salicylate and of acetylsalicyli 
acid, at least in the open market, are by 
no means plentiful. Aside from the fish 
liver oils and the oil-soluble materials, th 
vitamins are in ample supply, and th 
same might be said for the sulfa com- 
pounds. The ascorbic acid allocation or 
der has been revoked and the vitami: 
has been bunched with many other mat« 
rials under the control order M-300. 


The paint, lacquer and syntheti 
coatings lines are still faced with a wid 
assortment of war difficulties including 
manpower, containers, and raw materials 
The situation in rosin also has beet 
rendered highly uncertain by delayed 
OPA action on price ceilings. There are 
some in the industry who look for a price 
rollback to a basis of $5.61 per 100 Ibs. 
for the K grade, as compared with $6.05 
under the temporary ceilings. Many 
fear that a rollback would adversely af- 
fect production of rosin in the South. 
Carbon black supplies, both furnace and 
channel types, are probably ample for 
both the paint and rubber trades, and it 
has been estimated that channel carbor 
black production will attain the high 
rate of 600 million Ibs. annually by 
March 1945, 

Techniques have undergone important 
changes during the war for the manu- 
facturer of finishes which might conceiv- 
ably affect the status of his former raw 
materials when activities in this field are 
returned to normal. Those in the chemi- 
cal industry who produce some of the 
polyhydric alcohols, for example, tell us 
that as far as the coatings industry is 
concerned, the polyalcohol group has ex- 
perienced what they term a complete re- 
evaluation. The glycols, glycerin and 
cellulose have been the leading members 
of this chemical group from a volume 
standpoint, possibly, in the finishes indus- 
try, but war shortages appear to have 
stimulated considerable research in man- 
nitol and sorbitol, the hexitol members 
of the polyhydric alcohol group. Deriva- 
tives and isomeric forms of these two 
products are being utilized to modify the 
tung and linseed drying oils. 


Sulph uric aCid_ consumption — has 
been running far above anything esti- 
mated at the beginning of the war, and 
even the present national capacity, which 
has been greatly expanded over 1940, is 
not adequate for military, fertilizer and 
general chemical requirements. Spent 
acid from ordnance plants has proved an 
uncertain and inadequate sulphuric sup- 
ply for the wartime fertilizer industry. 
The amount of spent acid available to the 
superphosphate manufacturers was esti- 
mated at only 8,000 tons for the month of 
August, basis 100 per cent HeSO.—a 
considerable reduction from the 30,000 
.. .. (Continued on page 458) 
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CHEMICAL ECONOMICS & STATISTICS 








Coke and the Chemical Industry 


In 1943, the second full year of United 
States participation in World War II, the 
coke industry contributed coke and by- 
products—all indispensable for war—in 
quantities never equaled before. Accord- 
ing to final reports received by the 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, the combined production of 
byproduct and beehive coke was 71,676,- 
063 tons—63,742,676 tons (89 per cent) 
byproduct and 7,933,387 tons (11 per 
cent beehive—an increase of 2 per cent 
over the previous record output in 1942. 
This increase resulted entirely from the 
gain in byproduct coke output, which 
more than offset the decline of 4 per cent 
in beehive coke. The record was the 
more remarkable as it was accomplished 
in the face of mine shutdowns and the 
unavoidable drain of manpower into the 
armed forces. 

The increased activity in the byproduct 
industry during 1943, which saw all fur- 
nace plants operating toward maximum 
output of coke, had a marked effect on 
the production of ammonia and crude 
tar. Although yields of gas, tar, and am- 


monia per ton of coal carbonized de-- 


creased when compared with 1942, a 
total output of gas increased 2 per cent 
and reached 960,454,518 M cubic feet, 
but crude tar output dropped 2,008,651 gal- 
lons to 738,166,968 and ammonium sul- 
fate or equivalent declined 9,639,714 
pounds to 1,795,386,007. Data on crude 
light oil and its derivatives are withheld 
in accordance with Governmental wartime 
regulations: The total value of all coke, 
breeze, and tar produced and other by- 
products sold in 1943 increased 9 per 
cent over 1942 and amounted to $686,- 
428.948, a new record. 


Post-War Outlook 

The carbonization of coal in byproduct 
ovens faces an encouraging outlook in 
our national economy after hostilities 
cease. The contribution of metallurgical 
fuel by the beehive industry in our war 
program has been noteworthy; however, 
the economy of byproduct ovens will 
doubtless entirely displace the beehive 
ovens as a source of metallurgical fuel 
in future, except for emergencies. Al- 
though the future outlook for the by- 
product industry is favorable, the present 
high production rate will not be main- 
tained because old ovens will fail and 
the demands for steel will diminish. It 
is generally agreed that civilian require- 
ments of steel products will not equal the 
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present wartime demands, and this will 
doubtless lower the requirements of fur- 
nace coke. However, the displacement of 
beehive coke, the reestablishment of do- 
mestic coke markets to pre-war levels, 
and the increasing demands for light oil 
and coal-tar products point toward active 
markets for the byproduct industry. The 
potential scope of application of the light 
oil and coal-tar chemicals is virtually 
limitless, and present-day uses will in- 
crease. The rapidly expanding plastic, 
synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline, phar- 
maceutical, and dyestuffs industries are 
some of the more important outlets for 
increasing quantities of benzol, cresols, 
cresylic acid, phenol, pyridine, and other 
products derived mainly from byproduct 
coking. 


Byproducts in 1943 

Byproduct coke ovens are sources of 
vital raw materials for many industries, 
including chemical, dyestuff, explosive, 
fertilizer, paint, pharmaceutical, plastic, 
petroleum, synthetic rubber, and wood- 
preserving. The increased military and 
civilian requirements for the various coke 
byproducts stimulated recovery in 1943, 
and several coke plants installed addi- 
tional facilities for processing crude tar 
and crude light oil. The statistics in the 
following tables are confined to four 
general groups, some of which are sub- 
divided. They are: (1) crude tar and its 
derivatives, (2) ammonia, (3) gas, the 
most valuable, and (4) miscellaneous 
byproducts. 

The total sales value of all byproducts 
sold (excluding the value of tar used 
by producers and of the breeze produced) 
increased 3 per cent over the 1942 figure 
to $181,929,705 and amounted to 43 per 
cent of the value of the byproduct coke 
produced. 

The quantity of crude tar processed 
(topped or refined) by coke-oven opera- 
tors in 1943 increased 5 per cent over 
1942 and was equivalent to 28 per cent 
of the total output. The volume of 
crude tar sold by producers to other 
purchasers for refining decreased slightly 
in the same period and amounted to 57 
per cent of the total production. The in- 
crease in open-hearth operations and the 
scarcity of fuel oil during 1943 resulted 
in a 4 per cent increase in the quantity 
of crude tar sold and used for fuel. 

The production of creosote, the most 
valuable derivative obtained in tar dis- 
tillation, increased 3 per cent over 1942 


and totaled 43,552,772 gallons; value of 
sales amounted to 52 per cent of the total 
realization of all tar derivative sold in 
1943. The heavy tars and pitches obtained 
as a residue from the distillation of crude 
tar constitutes 50 to 80 per cent of the 
original tar. In 1943 the quantity of 
pitch of tar recovered increased slightly 
and totaled 667,254 tons—369,015 tons of 
soft pitch and 298,239 tons of hard. The 
marketing of pitch produced at byproduct- 
coke plants has not been developed ex- 
tensively and in 1943 approximately 96 
per cent of the total output was used 
by producers as fuel. 

Data on production of other tar deriva- 
tives, among which are cresols, cresylic 
acid, road tar, and other miscellaneous 
derivatives, cannot b® shown without dis- 
closing individual operations, and only 
their total sales value is given. Figures on 
phenol cannot be shown in accordance 
with Governmental wartime regulations. 

Production of ammonium sulfate de- 
creased 11,068,274 pounds, but ammonia 
liquor (NHg content) increased 357,140 
pounds in 1943 compared with 1942; 
however, sales of both sulfate and am- 
monia liquor increased and resulted in a 
gain of 3 per cent for sulfate and 1 per 
cent for ammonia liquor. The average 
unit value of ammonium sulfate in 1943 
remained the same as for 1942 at $0.013 
per pound; the value of ammonia liquor 
increased slightly and averaged $0.037 per 
pound. 

The increased demands and the stim- 
ulus of higher prices resulted in substan- 
tial production of miscellaneous byprod- 
ucts. When compared with the major 
byproducts in terms of quantity and 
value, they are small, nevertheless, they 
are a significant item in coking operations. 
Crude naphthalene at byproduct coke 
plants is recovered from refining either 
crude light oil or tar. About 50 per cent 
of the crude naphthalene produced at by- 
product-coke plants, mainly from light 
oil refining, is sold to large tar refineries 
for further processing. The quantity of 
crude naphthalene produced in 1943 
amounted to 98,096,899 pounds, a gain of 
3 per cent over 1942; value of sales in- 
creased 8 per cent and totaled $2,088,829. 
Pyridine production in recent years has 
increased sharply; the recovery of sulfur 
from coke-oven gas is being more widely 
practiced ; and the salvage of phenol from 
ammonium-still wastes has steadily in- 
creased and all of the foregoing have 
assumed an importance in the war 
economy which will not vanish with the 
return of peacetime conditions. 
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Byproducts obtained from coke-oven operations in the United States in 1943+ 


(Exclusive of screenings or breeze) 



































Sales 
aie * ay 
Value 
i— —- On hand 
Product Production Quantity Total Average December 31 
Tar Le stele ale ale daw elcg aw PLAS CES MP en ao eee eee gallons 738,166,968 455,638,846 $24,569,762 $0.054 37,146,107 
Tar derivatives: 
ee Se err rir See ee ee 31,701,675 31,706,196 4,087,042 129 581,04¢ 
kes Ons tek ee eae GONINR 5 oc 5 oc oo 6c a dwes cs bapeseeee eh oie 11,851,097 8,914,394 1,093,611 123 825,596 
MEE Oe SS oink bales vd MEA s Sino ak ode ESE eee ei a ears 15,165,320 15,160,304 1,990,232 131 468,813 
Pitch of tar: 
RE EEE GEO the terse er RN Go Sed RED net tons 369,015 20,526 350,789 17,090 23,713 
eta as bia Ss KL CROT OER FORD Abe eee eee ee ae 298,239 10,880 68,316 6.279 1,097 
SNe ME MOCERRR ogo Sisco Ss od SRO bed Re Kae KA Ao COOOL ESHER RNC SS” Le kone Gn es a0) Foe 2,332,952 Sore ea Oe 
Ammonia: 
ee eee oe Pe oe ee ety pounds.... 1,522,539,911 1,549,629,066 20,211,666 .013 56,794,743 
SNE CREA OME): 0c Lt isa a reales hy Cane we ena ue res Mish ss05 68,211,524 64,654,062 2,407,450 .037 1,982,763 
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PEERS: DRULVRAORE OE GIL TOURER io 66a. ws Foss be tee cede cea oawee BOs canes 448,846,502 Cae Otsee 3 ese mene 16,181,449 
Gas: 
ee Oe a eer reer: | ( 39,870,361 3,049,567 i i ne 
oe ee ee ee ee ere rrr We beds ) ( 345,418,565 35,683,766 -103 
PECADO EOE CAEU IRIE on oe ose eek cages bp sasnctbones eS ee ) £960,454,518 ( 169,788,941 44,594,210 EY ir Santawee 
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4960,454,518 592,275,374 88,620,185 “i a 
Eat ele: BON GROOM OEE «2055.5 6-00 sa .Sh a sD Hoa pw braces ee eee oie ks s $ 32,686,154 5 5 
INE” Ss. sks bakin asses mecha tanh el < kn Secon eee Oe pounds. ... 98,096,899 98,031,058 2,088,829 021 2,760,267 
Pyridine: 
BER i css bd ce vse sna Soya owe cade we eeanbe deus Piaerew ee gallons. 475,027 388,509 300,283 wis 70,539 
Refined ....... REE AME CMY SEES Yat "wera ted 111,390 111,714 392,121 3,510 4346 
RPE PUAN ok oclne stea ae Sep ON trieth iow oa 8 cela. ote LA deuewee Sees —  \miseuisrbtnie sate 8 Spe etoneine aa 730,313 a, ee eee 
er eet oan * 
ME GE ARS DECANE BONE Ss 85 5 So oc eee Y x Hedgs ois han ecrea ERS ESSN) | Aee Reet. Jes leeesaas 181,929,705 


1Includes products of tar distillation conducted by coke-oven operators under same corporate name. 

Ifcludes some medium, pitch of tar reported by one producer. 
accordance with Government war-time regulations. 
other than tar distillation, picoline, residuals, sodium cyanide, sodium phenolate, 
value of breeze production, which was $12,206,564 in 1943. 


point over 160° F, 
withheld in 


Magnesium in 1943 

Production of primary magnesium in 
the United States in 1943 was nearly 
four times that in 1942 and for the sec- 
ond straight year exceeded the combined 
domestic output since the founding of 
the industry in 1915, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Output of primary 
metal in 1943 totaled 183,584 short tons 
compared with 48,963 tons in 1942. 


about 39 per cent of installed capacity. 
Thus, it is likely that the high point of 
magnesium production has arrived and 
passed and that an output rate compar- 
able to that in January 1944 (about 84 
per cent of total rated annual capacity) 
may not be reached again for at least 
a decade. 

World production of magnesium in 
1943 reached another all-time high mark 
of more than 269,000 metric tons—92 


. “Includes gas wasted and gas used for heating ovens. 
® Ammonium thiocyanate, cyanogen sludge, dicyclopentadiene, phenol from sources 
sodium prussiate, 


2 Softening point less than 110° F. * Softening 


5 Figures 


sulfur, and vented vapors. 7 Exclusive of 


Consequently exports increased, reliev- 
ing shortages in various Allied and neu- 
tral countries. This development tended 
tu ease the search for domestic sources 
in many, but not all, importing countries. 
Notable exceptions are Argentina, which 
is turning to its native sulfur deposits, and 
Great Britain, which continued its inves- 
tigation of coal byproducts. 

The status of pyrites production in 
1943 is clouded by lack of authentic in- 


Apparent per cent more than the previous record formation from Axis-dominated area. 
Year es ie ee ae a of 140,000 tons set in 1942, and more than Output in Spain, Portugal, and Cyprus 
ee 6,261 5,577 eight times the 1939 output. On the basis is curtailed in varying degree by ship- 
aaae et agence a acs ete of estimates, it is thought that about 28 ping restrictions. Rumors indicate that 
eines: 183,584 155,547 





1 Does not consider fluctuations 1n consumers’ 
stocks and metal derived from scrap. With- 
drawals from producers’ stocks totaled 1,975 
tons in 1939, and 150 tons in 1940; additions to 
producers’ stocks totaled 767 tons in 1941; 1,543 
tons in 1942; and 13,317 tons in 1943. 


Companies using electrolytic processes 
for producing magnesium accounted for 
over 85 per cent of total output, and the 
ferrosilicon and carbothermic processes 
accounted for the remaining 15 per cent. 
Four new plants were put in operation 
during the year including Dow Mag- 
nesium Co., at Marysville, Mich., Amco 


per cent of the output was under Axis 
control and 72 per cent under control of 
the United Nations. Production in 1944 
will not greatly exceed that of 1943 inas- 
much as all the major expansion programs 
of the various nations are thought to be 
virtually complete. 


Sulfur Production Down 
For widely varying reasons, world 
production of native sulfur decreased 
sharply in 1943, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of 


Germany is suffering an acid shortage 
but it is not clear that the cause is’ de- 
ficiency in raw materials. Although many 
countries that formerly purchased pyrites 
from Spain and other exporters have 
succeeded in finding alternative sources, 
total world production in 1943 probably 
was somewhat below a record level. 
From the few official and unofficial 
statistics available only an estimate of 
total world production can be given for 
1943—sulfur output probably did not 
exceed 3,200,000 long tons and pyrites 


Magnesium Co. at Wingdale, N. Y., the Interior. During the year Sicily was 9,000,000 long tons (containing about 3,- 
Electro Metallurgical Co. at Spokane, at the edge or at the center of a battle 900,000 tons of sulfur). 
Wash., and Mathieson Alkali Works, zone—a condition that reduced sulfur In the United States prices of sultur 


Inc., at Lake Charles, La., and all primary 
metal plants were virtually completed 
during 1943. The average annual rate 
of magnesium output rose from 125,000 
tons in January 1943 to 236,000 tons in 
December, and reached a peak in January 
1944 when metal was produced at a 
record rate of 246,000 tons a year. Fol- 
lowing this peak, cutbacks were effected 
during the first half of 1944 totalling 


454 


production to negligible proportions. In 
the United States past years of record- 
breaking output had accumulated such 
stock piles that in spite of an increase in 
consumption operators were able to throt- 
tle back production to a rate that would 
gradually reduce these stocks. 

As the submarine menace was brought 
under control more bottoms were 
signed to the transportation of sulfur. 


as- 


and acids were comparatively stable, and 
with minor exceptions the Office of 
Price Administration continued the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. Such 
an ample supply of sulfur was available 
that the War Production Board found 
allocation unnecessary. However, more 
difficulty was encountered in supplying the 
demand for sulfuric acid, and it was 
placed under allocation late in the year. 


Chemical Industries 
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Antimony Production 
Increased 

Primary antimony raw materials were 
consumed at plants which produce anti- 
mony metal, oxide, and sulfide and at 
manufacturers making finished metal and 
nonmetal products. Together these two 
groups used 23,505 tons (antimony con- 
tent) of antimony ore in 1943, 7 per cent 
higher than 1942. More than 56 per cent 
(13,224 tons) of the antimony ore con- 
sumed in 1943 was mixed or oxide ore, 
virtually all of which originated in 
Mexico. 

Flame-proofing of canvas for military 
uses such as tents, tarpaulins, camouflage 
netting, life preservers, etc., proved to 
be the largest end use for primary anti- 
mony. The total production was divided 
almost equally between metallic and non- 
metallic end uses. 


Zinc Sulfate 
Sales Increase 


Zinc sulfate sales. in 1943 were 18 per- 
cent below the peak rate established in 
1941, but except for that year they were 
higher than ever before, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The figures given 
are on the basis of the product as it is 
sold to the trade. They do not include 
zinc sulfate used in the manufacture of 
lithopone. 

There were 15,847 tons of zinc sulfate 
produced in 1943, compared with 13,733 
tons in 1942 and 19,975 tons in 1941. 
Sales, meanwhile, totaled 15,649, 14,331 
and 19,201 tons, respectively. 

The following table gives sales of zinc 
sulfate by uses in 1939-43: 


Distribution of Zinc Sulfate Sales, 1939-43, by Industries 


chemical class dropped 37 percent in 1943 
following a severe decline in 1942. The 
decreases noted in sales of the chemical 
class probably indicate that a more pre- 
cise breakdown in end-use information 
was possible in 1942 and 1943. 


Zinc Industry 
Breaks Records 


The ability of the zinc industry to con- 
tinue to break the records established dur- 
ing the previous year was again demon- 
strated in 1943 for most phases, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Continued Gov- 
ernment regulatory measures helped an 
again expanded smelting industry to in- 
crease the output of slab zinc to 5 percent 
above the 1942 record, even though opera- 
tions were less than capacity, and reach a 
level which may well be the all-time peak. 

Although production from domestic ore 
was less, the 6-percent decline was more 
than offset by a substantial gain of 33 
percent in output from foreign ore which 
also was sufficient to amply cover a 9-per- 
cent drop in secondary redistilled zinc 
production. 

Requirements were fully met in 1943, 
with sufficient excess supply to build up 
smelter stocks to a record high point. A 
partial relaxation of conservation meas- 
ures plus the increase in essential needs 
resulted in an over-all 12 percent gain 
in domestic consumption, yet consumers’ 
stocks advanced 14 percent. Greater em- 
phasis was placed on the use of high purity 
metal than ever before and the production 
of special and regular high grades con- 
tinued to increase. This was accomplished 
largely through a rise in output of elec- 
trolytic zinc rather than by the redistilla- 


(in short tons) 


Industry 
MRE 1 Cetiea. fie: 354 4 hers p ask & BIN 4e UEMCERE aS 
ET I ee etre 
Paints and varnish processing ......... 
I ein 5 eg Ew aieis sie Te oahre RE OE 
Flotation reagent 
ra wee a Badin a % wl asg oc xi@-b Wi ULA-¥ 4G SRR oO nl Bae 
Textile dyeing and printing 
Electrogalvanizing 
Other 


Rayon resumed its place as the leading 
use of zinc sulfate in 1943, having been 
supplanted by agriculture in 1942 and by 
chemicals in 1941. A further breakdown 
of the chemical classification, however, 
would probably add tonnages to several 
of the groups covered by this report. 
Rayon sales increased 44 percent in 1943 
and had been exceeded only in 1941. The 
agriculture use has been taking increasing 
quantities of zinc sulfate, reaching a peak 
in 1942, from which it dropped 19 percent - 
in 1943. The feature of sales in 1943 was 
the gain in the quantity for paint and 
varnish processing. This class gained 27 
percent in 1943 to its second successive 
peak and represented 16 percent of total 
sales; in 1935 and 1937 it accounted for 
only 1 and 2 percent, respectively. The 


September, 1944 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
3,897 3,649 5,170 3,149 4,537 
2,168 2,366 $3,038 4,123 3,329 
583 1,509 1,422 1,917 2,439 
1,309 2,151 5,585 2,395 1,642 
266 241 312 355 1,282 
172 320 1,203 750 635 
‘Sia 54 130 60 213 
556 348 502 219 187 
1,206 1,299 1,869 1,163 1,385 








10,157 11,937, --:19,201.-s:14,331~—=«1,649 


tion of lower grade zinc which was some- 
what less than in 1942. It should be 
noted, in this regard, that prime western 
and selected grades of zinc which received 
further treatment during the year to bring 
it up to high-grade standards is included 
as high-grade metal and excluded from 
the total of the lower grades. 

The apparent supply of zinc made avail- 
able for consumption (primary and redis- 
tilled secondary) in 1943 amounted to 
854,574 short tons, an increase of 9 per- 
cent from the calculated 783,233 tons 
(revised) available in 1942. The manu- 
facture of brass products consumed 31 
percent more zinc than in 1942, and the 
limited relaxation in the control of zinc 
used in galvanized products was reflected 
in a 2-percent gain for the galvanizing 


group. The need for increased quantities 
of French process zinc oxide for military 
uses resulted in the allocation of more zinc 
for this purpose, consumption of which 
advanced markedly. 

At the close of 1943 zinc-producing 
plants were operating at an indicated 91 
percent of a reported 1,091,000-ton capac- 
ity. Primary smelters operated at 90 per- 
cent of a stated 709,000-ton capacity, elec- 
trolytic plants at 98 percent of a 338,000- 
ton capacity, and secondary smelters at 
54 percent of a 44,000-ton capacity. 

Secondary zinc recovered from pur- 
chased scrap in 1943 totaled 368,488 short 
tons with a value of $63,379,936 compared 
with 330,526 tons, valued at $57,511,524 
recovered in 1942, 


Lead Supply Declines 


Lead, although an important member 
of the nonferrous metal group essential to 
the war program, did not show to advan- 
tage statistically during 1943 in compari- 
son with the record-breaking levels at- 
tained by other major metals, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. Consumption 
of lead increased in 1943 due to partial 
relaxation of Government conservation 
and limitation orders, but a marked de- 
crease in refinery. production and a de- 
cline in imports resulted in an excess of 
requirements over supply. Consequently 
the large stock of lead built up by the 
Government in 1942 from heavy foreign 
purchases—which reached a maximum by 
the end of March 1943 
to make up the deficit. 

The production of refined primary lead 
from domestic ores and foreign ores de- 
creased 21 percent in 1943, the over-all 
total from both sources being 116,998 
short tons less than the 1942 output. Con- 
sumption of refined soft lead gained 11 
percent in 1943 and was in excess of 
domestic production. Stocks of refined 
lead and antimonial lead held at primary 
refineries (reported to the Bureau for the 
first time) showed a decrease of 9 percent 
from begjnning to end of 1943, whereas 
consumers’ inventories held at 430 plants 
covered by the Bureau of Mines survey 
totaled 32 percent more by December 31, 
1943. 








was drawn upon 


Superphosphate 
Market Steady 

Figures released by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reveal that the pro- 
duction, shipments and inventory of super- 
phosphate have remained fairly constant 
during the first six months of 1944, 

A summary for 1943 discloses tha: 
stocks on hand declined from 1,008 thou- 
sand tons at the beginning of the year to 
790 thousand tons at the end. Production, 
totaling 6,295 thousand tons, was well 
below the six-month average for 1944, 
averaging 526 thousand tons per month 
as against 587 thousand this year, an in- 
crease of 12 percent. 





Item January 

Acetanilide (technical and U.S.P.): 

(EN EAE A er rrr re 439,148 

Consumption ..... Lg Eg iy 270,368 

ST Cee ere rey. The 757,278 
Acetic acid (synthetic) :? 

NS Se eae ETT eT ie ee 

ET PE OER ae ERE ee 19,555,315 

ER) a's oss kb pean sos sbbeusn <eehnese 9,436,835 
Acetic acid (natural and from = calcium 

acetate) :? 

PNR bcc 64 xs OSes Wee ees pre 3,512,324 

Consumption ...... ee pope 16,580 

NS Pera eRe gtcidnis whieh ae pit ae 1,529,208 
Acetic anhydride :* 

IE NS oe ae, Gaul aie ee Rate 39,966,091 

a ee EE eae Ee 29,550,413 

te oe i Sia cles one fe S- 9,645,759 
Acetylsalicylic acid (Aspirin) : 

PORNO © ie cls tect smn 2.0 bk Sete ae 753,887 

COBSUMIIMION 46.0. cccevee Sang petals ‘ 

NSE ee ee mee eae ei 749,336 
n-Buty] acetate: 

ENGR eye PoE 5,699,444 

C peta aciih oh wk Oitaatacare oe ot ge 149,275 

RR Per eee eee Sree ey ee 2,298,399 
Creosote oil, tar distillers (gallons) :5 

|S relate ta ts i Rina te SP IAGEE es ta 11,305,961 

LUNE: coins cana tinew a cens a 810,998 

ee re rer hr eee ree re 19,155,075 
Creosote oil, byproduct omen? ¢ 

RMMIADIN x 5lss occ cbs: oooh Pak ‘ 2,965,392 

NONE Sg a0 5010909 755s meres 086 160,186 

NE TRG ae, SEE Fe ory 1,380,822 
Cresols, meta-para: 

IRD! ser, 65s os lee Bible RON A bie REA aD 562,320 

SE ee ee et eee ¢ 

NN i pak Nias cbaksos cancels oo aware 151,606 
Cresols, ortho-meta- sme 

Production ..... i avnh's eras eee lhe 584,661 

(ESO ROTO ERT Pe ee 

Stocks «...... ee Oy Wen SET ones 304,561 
Cresylic acid, crude: 

ES a ee lath 1,965,334 

Consumption ...... dag ae Siewialy +? 4 

ES ci ne ek eS 00 Be ts ei a 1,306,714 
Cresylic acid, refined: 

eee BT CAPER EEE ee 2,723,855 

RIOD.” 5 6.0 wisn o,4:b: 0% 6 04 aie ele Oe ‘4 

PE Decade cbbnee'o48 554045 t4bs0 + x 1,982,414 
Diethyl ether (all wcaaide 

PEON cS Sah as oa v5.9.6.) 5a Os eRe 4,967,093 

ORE ET TOOT Ree ee ‘ 

RY ee ks aks Kaho d ou Cane os .. 2,463,017 
Ethyl acetate (85 per cent): 

CE... <0. C  stpecetan ke smane wae 9,914,309 

a ag piped saneeeboesisek sca -. 1,513,656 

tt. tess Mb en cp ecweheaes Cenk 5,105,921 
Lactic raid (edible) : 

DP 6 canJce% boa bes heme hes rae 427,944 

ER. nt eudk seseed eben saahe'eae ¢ 

NSS RE Ee he RS Se 345,584 
Lactic acid (technical) : 

EE RET L OPT EE: ECCT 246,138 

EIS 5 oh Sac fate. 40'S OS OO wo 5 10,009 

ee ke Baie ean ss. ce Woes 17 72.3 58 
Methyl chloride (all grades): 

DIL 1 COL s sun be eeS skier ae koa % 1,291,121 

NE LE CE PP te Corre es ¢ 

CT ston chs edis che nal sks scke anes « 1,078,377 
Naphthalene, byproduct (less than 79° C.): 

I re rrr ae 9,368,375 

IN. J'os,0%. os cela tivan enon es ee bis 

ete 26 tsb 8s dike Baa Rees Sha wae 2,447,785 
Naphthalene tar distillers (less than 

79° C): 

Production ........... eo eccesesccdsgece Bopere eis 

RE 6.0404 No dad 04 40d R eRe BO Oe ¢ 

SR <x Es. sak 6 sie nik ocd onsets o: 9,827,554 
Naphthalene, refined (79° C. and Ser): 

Production cau tik Dee dbus Denk eee owls 7,268,318 

ND. Fin ba oink st Gina eee Wie ake oe 4,061,657 

RRA Cea Sap bag aa paige 3,042,885 
Oxalie acid (technical): 

ES Aree ye peer 1,490,234 

ee TET LEC ERT ET Cee ° ¢ 

RI rrr ee ree enn 681,722 
Phenobarbital and sodium salts: 

rer re re Tire Te ee 22,484 

EO rer er Pee ee ‘ 

RRS Sr rer Crees caumen his 66,415 
Phthalic anhydride: 

AY Nn. ds ou disloten bv o bias CRCs < 9,205,342 

PEE 6.0 vcebsscecbedeocisnedcpa 2,570,729 

Ee RR DI ras 2 RR ON cee AGSORESS 
Riboflavin (for human use) : 

NE OA Salts open aahens ere cabaoe 9,783 

PEGE |. tcceickesanehseue tea ets ‘ 

RS RRs ak aie wibtsle 6.4.50 Ewa See 24,151 
Sulfa drugs (total): 

Production ......+.. Ee Te Pr ore 653,798 

OE PIPE BE 198,104 

er re pre roe oe ae 1,392,334 





Synthetic Organic Chemicals: January-June 1944 


(Preliminary) 
(In pounds) 

Februar, March 
599,572 699,295 
262,304 368,643 
796,064 737,310 

23,835,226 27,719,588 

17,210,363 17,990,378 

8,004,120 9,192,322 

3,338,767 3,289,140 

Bese! oo haere 

1,509,517 1,279,686 

38,720,059 41,686,408 

29,373,446 32,184,310 

9,922,038 10,244,794 
764,005 829,951 

4 4 

814,695 881,272 
6,231,619 7,913,081 
2,808,377 2,596,717 

11,233,805 11,633,703 

1,013,396 1,013,209 

23,969,329 25,724,682 

3,236,392 2,983,970 

;021 3,488 

1,711,595 1,516,362 

648,718 537,482 
¢ 147,562 

301,729 167,351 

758,389 971,533 

325,759 211,190 
2,237,695 2,014,785 

+ = 

1,600,825 1,265,794 

3,747,714 3,737,173 

2,107,819 2,365,739 

4,217,884 5,547,268 

+ 

2,394,500 3,463,471 

9,016,264 10,176,203 

1,304,683 1,585,029 

4,728,572 6,029,911 
288,344 304,732 

4 4 
369,851 334,257 
315,674 256,698 

15,655 18,788 

219,212 155,841 
1,317,988 1,990,710 

“ 

934,583 700,022 
9,121,505 8,682,110 
2,990,248 2,892,682 

15,744,644 17,616,262 

4 4 
8,270,015 8,474,152 
7.768,540 8,180,156 
4,163,541 4,543,373 
2,783,416 2,910,302 
1,447,985 1,517,309 

4 4 
764,709 443,151 

25,361 20,797 

72,870 46,380 
9,675,906 10,345,136 
2,621,960 2,546,644 
1,735,855 1,982,944 

8,856 12,351 

+ 4 

26,170 31,504 

663,816 630,775 

237,139 124,205 
1,346,134 1,469,082 


2 Statistics of production of recovered acetic acid are confidential an 
2 Statistics reported here for acetic acid produced ly direct process f-om wood and from calcium acetate are collected and compiled by the 


Bureau of the Census. 


® Includes acetic anhydride produced from acetic acid by 
*CONFIDENTIAL because publication would reveal operations of individual companies. 


the vapor-phase process. 


5 Includes statistics reported by distillers of purchased tar only. 
* Statistics reported here for creosote oil represent oil produced by byproduct coke-oven operators and are collected and compiled by the, Coal 


Economics Division of the Bureau of Mines. 


Source: Statistics collected and compiled by the U. 


Production Board. 
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April 
643,396 
289,051 
917,388 
24,471,598 
17,156,759 
9,263,196 
3,448,145 
4 
1,060,371 
41,962,745 
31,204,166 
11,534,455 
676,095 
596,025 
6,235,207 
3,145,099 
10,869,901 
828,796 
26,522,738 
3,562,500 
65,254 
1,955,584 
640,698 
294,448 
655,213 
2,141,226 
4 
1,438,474 
3,342,989 
7 
2,154,511 
5,484,234 
4 
2,741,646 
7,675,579 
1,201,397 
5,323,248 
381,579 
+ 
307,900 
322,810 
21,863 
240,820 
2,136,340 
4 
718,323 
8,288,927 
3,227,748 


17,013,390 

4 
9,371,842 
7,578,823 
4,423,257 
2,604,018 
1,367,874 

4 
452,486 
21,283 

+ 
$2,325 
10,607,574 
2,537,067 
1,780,311 
8,982 

4 
35,759 
520,867 


91,671 
1,606,434 


| therefore are not included in these data. 


. Tariff Commission and issued jointly by the U. 





May 
367,342 
2097126 
802,667 

25,185,075 
18,003,498 
9°438,528 
3,478,309 
1,292,042 
41,648,309 
32,519,325 
12,025,587 
819,287 
960,934 
5,757,102 
164,011 
3,911,193 
10,408,347 
882,897 
26,632,177 
3,590,622 
74, or 
1,674,474 
690,558 
458,644 
861,868 
2,010,930 
1,491,916 
3,782,406 
2,016,307 
5,479,999 
495,282 
1,317,271 
8,213,741 
173447163 
5,397,266 
368,974 

4 
371,275 
238,526 

21,584 

1427386 

1,936,596 
871,972 
9,094,765 
2,802,080 
15,368,562 
9,728,602 
7,076,885 
4,575,096 
1,785,706 
1,550,038 
351,875 
24,683 

4 
51,342 
10,713,572 
2'441,743 
22403,789 
9,039 

4 

39,228 
336,835 


38,781 
1,650,100 





June 


4 
90,461 
834,008 


22,994,169 
17,636,695 
7,954,401 
3,308,389 
1,201,607 
40,048,345 
30,235,442 
10,867,460 
744,251 

4 
1,012,263 
6,124,667 
196,128 
3,056,241 
10,156,706 
1,039,091 
24,846,244 
3,568,836 
28,549 
1,515,015 
531,608 

7 
153,923 
866,565 

4 

4 
1,951,678 
1,079,905 
3,257,439 
2,229,757 
4,619,999 
353,610 
1,895,131 
8,772,412 


1,135,158 
6,570,952 


4 

‘ 
267,098 
374,340 
15,359 
173,900 
2,001,151 
709,295 
8,230,393 


2,343,626 


15,725,696 
8,790,914 
7,294,741 
4,738,623 
1,356,642 
1,584,652 

437,740 
20,171 

4 
56,424 
9,664,363 
3,138,638 
2,909,286 
7,629 

4 
40,051 
234,014 

4 
1,624,284 


. Tariff Commission and the War 
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You can 
use these 


With few exceptions, pure and AROCH EM 365 For use with soft oils; for quick bodying 


modified phenolic resins are now and drying. 

available. These resins may be ob- aa 335 Similar to 365 in performance, but used 
tained for many civilian end uses, where non-yellowing is of importance. 
although application still must be 44 90 For unusual water and alkali resistance 
made through Washington, under and color retention. 

M-246. AROFENE 700 A general purpose pure phenolic resin of 
Especially suggested for current use the “heat-reactive” type. 

are: ad 776 A “non-heat-reactive” pure phenolic. 











The Complete Resin Line: S & W" ESTER GUM — all types © CONGO GUM — raw, fused and esterified @ AROPLAZ — alkyds and allied 
materials © AROFENE — pure phenolics @ AROCHEM — modified types © NATURAL RESINS — all standard grades 


U.S.peevstaiat Cuemicars, inc. 


60 EAST 42ND ST.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. aad va BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





CORROSION 


Causes Expensive Replacements 


SILICO FLUORIDES 


SODIUM 
ZING 
MAGNESIUM 
AMMONIUM 
















Here is a cross section of a 
severely corroded water cooled 
connecting rod of a large gas 










engine. This corrosion can be 










controlled with our Chrom Glu- 


cosates. 





This is but one of the many sub- 














aqueous corrosion problems that 
are solved by the Haering Tech- 
nical Staff. 











Let a Haering field engineer sur- 
vey your corrosion problems and 


submit recommendations without 





any obligation on your part. 


™N 
ail Write for 
) rosion Control in Aqueous 


a T-Yers| Systems.”’ 


Water Mom || HENRY SUNDHEIMER, INC. 
WAN WN 11] (cer eon Inc | Established 1908 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 










**Scale and Cor- 
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(Continued from page 452) 


tons per month sent previously. 


Industrial gases, according to those 
who manufacture them from carbide or 
through air reduction processes, face a 
new era of expansion in the postwar 
period. Calcium carbide production dur- 
ing 1943 passed the 600,000-ton total, and 
the completion of additional capacity to 
meet wartime acetylene processes will 
probably enable the industry to surpass 
its carbide and acetylene gas production 
records set last year. Despite expansion 
in cutting and welding practices during 
the war, the greater part of acetylene 
production enters chemical synthesis. An- 
ticipating additional oxy-acetylene re- 
quirements in the future, as well as ex- 
panding markets for neon, argon and 
other rare gases, a leading factory in this 
field is reported planning the expenditure 


+ 


of $20 million for new facilities. 


Heavy Chemicals. Although mid- 
summer is traditionally the dull period in 
fertilizer materials, the trade has been 
highlighted by growing seriousness in the 
nitrogen situation. Regardless of the for- 
tunes of war, record fertilizer tonnages 
may be needed for the 1945 food and fiber 
crops. It was reported that an additional 
100,000 tons of Chilean nitrate of soda 
had been booked for August-September 
to alleviate the situation. Ammonia for 


nitrogen solutions and for ammonium ni- 
trate is being curtailed by Ordnance plants 
in order to meet enlarged powder and 
explosives schedules. An unusually ex- 
tended hot summer also led to increased 
consumption of anhydrous ammonia for 
refrigeration and food freezing, and chlo- 
rine requirements ran somewhat larger 
than expected for water-treatment. The 
fact that cotton consumption has recently 
fallen below 1943 levels gave rise to ex- 
pectations of some loosening in the tight 
caustic situation. More interest is also 
being shown in export outlets for both 
caustic and soda ash. Agricultural de- 
mand having passed its peak, supplies 
have increased in copper sulphate and cer- 
tain other fungicide and insecticide mate- 
rials. 


Fine Chemicals. Sizable quantities 
of citric acid and ascorbic acid (Vitamin 
C) will be required to meet new “lemon 
mix” requirements of the Quartermaster 
Corps. The ascorbic needs are said to 
amount to 34 lb. for each 100 Ibs. of the 
mix. The mercurials are marked by a 
steadier tone, reflecting an improvement 
in mercury metal. The supply position 
has tightened to some extent in synthetic 
methanol even in face of materially in- 
creased production. Some producers be- 
lieve it will prove temporary. Unlooked 
for large war needs in acetone and butyl 
alcohol have strengthened the market for 
both solvents. 


Coal Tar Products. The most re- 
cent allocations schedules show that t'. 
uses for toluene and xylene for protective 
coatings, dyes and intermediates remain 
restricted. Aniline oil became a greatc: 
supply problem last month, and W| 
was not able to set aside a_suffici 
amount of benzol for conversion to anil 
owing to heavy demands upon benzol 
other war purposes. August requireme: 
for rubber chemicals, dyes and interm: 
diates and stabilizers for explosives w: 
met by drawing upon inventories. Pyri 
dine needs remain fairly heavy for the 
manufacture of sulfa drugs and synthetic 
vitamins. Both crude and refined naphtha 
lene continue in a strong position. Phthalic 
anhydride has become one of the war's 
most important coal-tar intermediates om 
account of its urgent and growing need for 
plasticizers, synthetic coatings, insect re- 
pellent and other uses. 


Paint Materials. Containers are stilf 
the industry’s major problem. According 
to the scientific section of the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, the 
tin shortage may stay around for some 
time after the war. For that reason, elec- 
trolytic tin containers, having a small 
amount of tin as compared with the hot- 
dip process, may have to be employed on 
an increasing scale. The paint industry 
has asked that its steel drum quota be 
figured quarterly against 1940-1941 in- 
stead of the present 1943 base. 





Density Controller 














ELIMINATES DENSITY VARIABLES | 


Massco- Adams AUTOMATIC motor - operated regulation of 
Density Controller, first used in dilutant supply valve. Avail- 


ore classification, 
many applications in non-me- 
tallic and chemical plants — 
including potash, phosphate 
plants, washing coal, etc. 


corder 


process. 


DENVER The 
SALT LAKE CITY 


EL PASO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CITY 


now has able with standard chart re- 
or with arm and | 
weights for SINK AND FLOAT | 
Widely optional’ lo- 
cation. In writing please state | 


your problem. Send for De- 
Maintains visual control by seriptive Folder. 


? elter 
Mine (é) seed Co. 





\| 





CANADIAN 
VICKERS, LTD 


Montrec! 


W R JUDSON 


Santiago, Lima 





UNPOLYMERIZE'D 


VINYL ACETATE 


CHe 
CHO—C 


Purity 99.5% Boiling Range 71.8° C. to 73.0° C. 
VINYL ACETATE can be polymer- 


ized to form resins with exceptional 
bonding qualities for wood, glass, 
metal and fibre. 


Containers: 
410-lb. drums; 62,500-Ib. tank cars 


For further information write to: 


(STABILIZED) 


fO 
\CHs 





Es || 



















(CRUDE POWDERED) 


Chemicals 
aud Ole 


GUMS 











GUMS: SPECIALTIES: 









GUM ARABIC MENTHOL (Crystals) 
PEPPERMINT OIL 
GUM ARABIC BLEACHED TARTARIC ACID 
GUM GHATTI 


CREAM OF TARTAR 
GUM KARAYA (Indian) GLUCOSE (U.S.P.) 


GUM TRAGACANTH COUMARIN 
GUM EGYPTIAN * 





GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) “— era 
eialesiienes BLOOD ALBUMEN | 
ba JAPAN WAX 
CASEIN CANDELILLA WAX | 




















REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO: 


BOSTON: 
P. A. HOUGHTON. INC 


hot- PHILADELPHIA: 
R. PELTZ & CO. 


ST. LOUIS: 
be H. A. BAUMSTARK & CO. 


CLARENCE MORGAN. INC. 


PAUL A. DUNKEL € CD. %nc. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


| WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Hanover 2-3750 


CHICAGO: 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. TEL. SUP. 2462 




































Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Borax 

Boric Acid 
Potassium Chloride 
Caustic Soda 

Soda jAsh 





lista 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Industrial Chemicals Since 1836 


57 Commerce Street, Brooklyn 31, N.Y. @ 


Sodium Perborate 
Curosalt (for curing meat) 
Welding Fluxes 
Flameproofing Compounds 
Special Products Used in 
Refining and Casting of 
Magnesiumand Aluminum 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MAin 5-2410 





Mbuale 





ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS - OXIDATION 
AGENTS BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL 


BENZOYL PEROXIDE 





LUPERCO 















TRAGACANTH 
QUINCE SEED 








IMPORT 


GUMS 


KARAYA 





D.S. DALLAL & CO. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Direct Importers 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 3-0452— 3-0453 





ARABIC 
NUTGALLS 


NEW YORK 16 
EXPORT 


PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


SPECIAL ORGANIC PEROXIDES 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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Chemical Exports 

port 

(Continued from page 375) 

capitulation of normal exports by com- 
modities to each of the areas and coun- 
tries, but some of the more significant 
In Latin America, United 
States chemical exports to Chile, Peru, 


are presented. 


and Colombia, have advanced along with 
the improved industrialization picture in 
those countries. Preliminary figures for 
1943 showed total chemical imports by 
Chile of than $17,000,000. The 
United States has been a major supplier 
expanding chemical 
trade, furnishing in 1942, 57 percent of 


more 


in Peru’s import 


Peru’s total chemical imports amounting 
to $9,600,000. Colombia’s 
chemicals likewise have been increasing, 


imports of 


imports of finished chemical products 
amounting to $10,300,000 in 1941, with 
paints, pigments, 
matches, and pyrotechnics leading after 
pharmaceuticals. The United States’ share 
in this trade was $6,000,000 in 1942. 

The six Central American republics— 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama—will con- 
tinue after the war to offer a steadily ex- 
panding, though small-scale market for 
United States’ chemicals and related prod- 


varnishes, explosives, 


ucts. The United States has always been 
a major source of chemicals for Cuba. 

The accompanying table, “United States’ 
Exports of Principal Chemicals and A\I- 
lied Products to Selected Countries, 1942” 


is from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce Chemical Unit. 


Postwar Export Markets 

factors affecting the chemical 
import markets of Europe, Asia, Oceania 
and Africa are unforeseeable at this time, 


Many 


the Bureau states. The United Kingdom 
and Empire countries have extended their 
chemical manufacturing industries during 
the current war and are planning to ex- 
port a larger portion of their excess out- 
put than formerly. How much of Ger- 
many’s pre-war chemical industry will 
remain for peacetime exports is obviously 
problematical. 

Canada has been either the largest or 
largest market for American 
chemicals and allied products over the 
years, running for first place with the 


second 


United Kingdom. From the same sources 
as above, the following table is reproduced 
showing principal United States exports 
of chemicals and related products for 
1937, 1939 and 1942, to Canada: 


U. S. Exports of Chemicals and Allied 
Products to Canada 

dollars) 

1937 1939 

PLOGUCTS..< «+00: $2,706 $3,630 

: 2°575 

8,036 

7,898 


(Figures in thousands of 


1942 
Coal tar 
Medicinals 
Chemical specialties 
Industrial chemicals 
Pigments, paints 
varnishes 
Fertilizers 
Naval stores 
Sulphur 


2,824 
3,120 
1,872 
2,460 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce anticipates a world importa 
tion of chemicals of $1,397,000,000 by 
1948, or a 10 percent increase over 1938 
the last year for which statistics are avail- 
able for the majority of countries. Europ: 
is expected to continue in postwar years 
to be the leading area consuming the 
largest percentage of the import trade 
if its. manufacturing industries are re 
stored even in part. 

The Western Hemisphere possesses the 
combination of the world’s major chemi 
cal producing country, the United States 
and those countries, Latin America and 
Canada, whose chemical manufacturing 
industries have been growing fastest with 
increasing industrialization. 

The Far Eastern and African areas as 
a whole are expected to record increased 
chemical demand, but not on the same 
scale as other regions, increases being 
expected in China (present figures are re- 
stricted), possibly Netherlands East In- 
dies, Turkey, Belgian Congo, Egypt, 
former European colonies; Australia, 
New Zealand, Union of S. Africa, in the 
British Empire. 


Penn Salt Forms Export 
Department 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany announces the organization of an 
Export Department at the Company’s 
main office at 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia. 








— 


>0H 


—DRUMS 


@ Full removable head containers. 
Where added strength and security are 
needed use our ‘Bolted Ring Seal'’ drum 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 
us freely on your packaging problems. @ 


PT Teltl Tell Te 


A New Mineral Acid 


in Anhydrous Form 
Monofluorophosphoric Acid 


Monofluocrophosphoric acid is an oily liquid 
and shows some of the analytical reactions of 
sulfuric acid, but is non-oxidizing, contrary to 
concentrated sulfuric acid. 


a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 
| ER BOUND BROOK EE NEW JERSEY 


Possibly one of our new reactive fluorine- 
phosphorous compounds may be of help in 
your present or post-war problems. 


CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks at 


DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES 


Inquiries Invited. 
Experimental samples available. 





Ask about our Ditluorophosphoric Acid 


OZARK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. O.. Drawer 449 e Tulsa 1, Okla. 


NEW YORK 
| CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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WITH AN EYE TO hy Hh 


The advancement of Industrial Science is making exacting 
demands on laboratory equipment. ’’Steelab” equipment and 
furniture is specifically designed to meet the most rigid re- 
quirements for research, development and ekolatige) Ma Zeld mmale)| 
only in the world of today, but with an eye to the future. It is 
now bringing profitable returns in maximum efficiency. in over 
10,000 of the nation’s outstanding laboratories — and can do 
the same for you. Our experienced planning engineers will 
be glad to offer practical assistance without obligation. 


“> 


YA 
Cbotatlo4s 
FURST, 
AE Com PANY tr 


224 pages with over 800 illustrations of 
scientifically designed precision built lab- 
oratory equipment to fit your planning. 


‘LABORATORY FURNITURE compas, incl 


37-22 NORTHERN BLVD., LONG ISLAND CITY salve 


—FREEPORT— 


Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—tfree 


from arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 


+ 
date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
—— | 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 
pendable service. Freeport Sulphur Company, 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 


— SULPHUR— BORIC ACID 


*« 
. * 
‘oo®® - . r Re Eee 


ANY SIZE — ANY Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 

COLOR—ANY SHAPE Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 

ANY QUANTITY... Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate 

After the War, of Course Pacific Coast Borax Co. 

THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
CINCINNATI, OHIO oes 
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For use as an 
anthelmintic for cattle, 
sheep,swine, horses,etc., 
and as an insecticide. 


Meets national 
formulary spec! 


Write for 
samples anc 
pric es / 


fications 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH - PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation's War Program 


BENZOL © TOLUOL © XYLOL © TOLLAC © NEVSOL © CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS © COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS © GUANADINE NITRATE © TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS © WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS © DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 











CURRENT PRICES 































OLDBURY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
* 


PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 


ANY years of manufacturing ex- 

perience, together with contin- 

uous technical improvements, enable 

us to produce a water-white Phosphor- 

us Oxychloride remarkably free from 

impurities. 

Shipping containers are returnable 

drums and tank cars. 





Plant and Main Office: 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
22 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





























Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers ‘or 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 


Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. 
icals are so designated. 


Import chem- 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b, 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., 


Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both 


or ex-dock. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 














, J, fel 

Aug., 42, 30.930 Aug., ’43, $0.910 Aug., 44, $0.884 

Current 1944 1943 

Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde,99%.drs.wks. lb. .11 .14 mS i .14 11 14 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, ...1b. 11y% 13 11% .13 11% 213 
Acetone, tks, delv (PC) . io ae .07 eee -07 .07 

ACIDS : nde 
Acetic, 28%,bbls(PC) 100lbs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 
glacial, = ease 100 Ibs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 

I NES oo Sasha 100 lbs. ee 6.93 a 6.93 hae 6.93 

huegaailveyi, Standard USP 

PROS Cen er rer ee Ib. .40 .54 .40 54 .40 54 
ein i Genk, Bhs. 60:50 Ib. .43 .47 AK -47 39 47 

P, bbls, 4,000 lbs. up lb... .54 ahr .54 are 54 

Boric, tech, bbls, Cl. tOe «:< T6900 sea) 209,00 --. 109.00 
Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks. ..1b. 03 04% .03 044% .03 04% 
Citric, crys, gran, bbls, lb. b .20 .24 .20 .24 .20 .24 
Cresylic 50%, 210-215° HB, 

drs, wks, frt equal gal. .81 .83 81 .83 81 3 
Formic, Dom. cbys ...... Ib, .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% 111% 
en 30% rubber, 

ME a hci citeinesmkaes ces Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
iene 22%, lgt, bbls wks lb. .039 .0415 .039 0415 .039 .0415 

44%, light, bbls wks ...lb. .073 .0755 .073 .0755 .073  .0755 
Maleic, Anhydride, Gre...:10. 25 .26 25 .26 .25 26 
Muriatic, 18° cbys . 100 Ib. 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 

20° cbys, c-l,,wks ..100Ib. ... lizs ae 1.75 ce 1.75 

22° cbys, cl, wks . "100 me es 2.25 ie 2.25 Pe 2.25 
Nitric,36°, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 

38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c  ... 5.50 nee 5.50 Pe 5.50 

40°, c-l, cbys, wks 100lbs.c... 6.00 ea 6.00 ee 6.00 

42°, c-l, cbys, wks 100lbs.c_... -50 ‘ 6.50 : 6.50 
Oxalic, bbls, wks (PC) ...Ib.  .11% .12% .11% .12% .11% = .12% 
~— horic, 100 lb. cbys, 

Er aay Bee Beals atenwatnia ante Ib. .10% .13 10% = .13 10% .13 
Salicylic, tech, ge (PC) ib. .26 -42 .26 .42 .26 .44 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ..ton 13.00 13.00 Pa 

66°, tks, wk : EE AR ton 16.50 16.50 16.50 
Fuming (Oleum) 20% tks. 

Pe rare Fe on 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Tartaric, DSP, POS. cso Ib. 70% 70% .70% 
Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 

OR, GOW ctu chweds cas Ib. -131 5531 141 
Butyl, normal, syn, tks 

(P DP .commauiee peaien wate Ib. 10% 10% .10% .14% 
Denatured, CD 14, c-l 

ie Se tl Oe oe Se 54% 54% 
Denatured, SD, No.1, tks.d ... .50 Xe .50 50 
Ethyl, 190 proof tks...gal. 17.60 17.60 11.90 
Isobutyl, ref’d, drs ....Ib. .086 -086 .086 
Isopropyl ref’d, 91%, 

Eee ee cee gal. .39 66% .39 66% .39 66% 
Propyl, nor, drs, wks gal. .67 «40 .67 70 .67 70 

Alum, ammonia, lump, bbls, 

MRE: 3 sce Ghraesnant 0 lb 4.25 4.25 4.25 
Aluminum, 98-99%, 

Ee Tn, er 100 Ib. 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 
Chloride anhyd dms wks lb. -08 12 .08 12 .08 2 
Hydrate, light, (A) ....Ib. 14% 15 14% 15 14% 15 
— com’l. bgs, wks, : 

eae ks ie Cree 100 1b. 1.15 135 1:35 1.25 135 1.2 

Sulfate, iron-free, bgs. wks 

ee Olb. 1.85 2.10 135. 6 =°2.50 6475 50 
Ammonia anhyd, cyl ...... | ne 16 <s 16 . 16 
Ammonium Carbonate, 

imps, GMS o.x.0.s-0.09:6 Ib. 08% .09% 08% .09% —s 09% 

Chloride,whi,bbls,wks,100 lb. 4.45 ES 4.4 5; 4.4 S.h3 
Nitrate, tech. bags, wks..Ib. .0435 .0850 .0435 .0850 9435 0850 
Oxalate pure, grn. bbls..lb.  .27 8 “ar .33 yj 33 
Perchlorate, kgs (A) ...lb. 55 65 ao -65 ao 65 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, ; 

BRIS Sic ces vos oo 07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 

Stearate, anhyd, dms ...lb.... B..| 34 4 
Sulfate, dms, bulk (A) ton 28.20 29.20 28.20 29.20 28.20 30.00 
Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 

Cl dre, Gel sacccoes 1 ; Ge a 06S8 ds 18ty 
Aniline O11, Or... 00 Ib. 11% 12! 11% = 12% 1% .12% 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls. .!b. ae .70 eos .70 ae 70 
Antimony Oxide, bgs ..... ib. 415 15%. iS 15% .15 15% 
Arsenic, whi, kgs—powd..1lb. .04 04% .04 04% «04 4M 

, USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y , Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 


c higher than NYC prices; y Price given is per gal; 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ten higher; b Powdered citr 


higher; 


c Yellow grades 
ee per 100 lbs less in each case; d Prices given are Eastern sche edule, 


ic acid is 


u3¢ 
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C P : Barium 
urrent braces Gums ORIGINAL 
: Current 1944 1943 PRODUCERS fe} 5 
: Market Low High Low High 
or Barium Carbonate precip, MAG \ F S | U M 
WIE Cais cpesieenancn ton 60.00 75.00 55.00 75.00 55.00 65.00 
ed. Chloride, tech, cyst, bgs, 
SS a ae on 73.00 78.00 73.00 90.00 77.00 90.00 
n- Barytes, floated, bbls. ....ton ... 36.00 ... 36.00 ae, Se 
Bauxite, bulk mines (A) ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Benzaldehyde,tech,cbys,dms lb. —.45 Re i 45 “SS 45 a9 SA LTS 
b Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind. 
- iy tl ag > all’d 4 (A) 15 (A) ie oe a 
ih: Benzy oride, cbys ....]b. .22 .24 ae 2 ia : 
yoke Beta Naphthol, tech, bbls, iaae) | 
WES aces ans chewnae see ton 23 .24 By .24 -23 .24 ~ & 
Bismuth metal, ton lots...lb. .. 1.25 seus 1.25 Sate 1.25 
2 Blanc Fixe, 6634% Pulp, 
om Re re ton h 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 S FA WATE Q 
oth Bleaching Powder, wks, 100 lb. 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 
‘ Borax, tech, c-l, bgs ....toni ... 45.00 . 45.00 «vs 45:00 
om Bordeaux Mixture, drs ...lb.  .11 11% «11 ALY «411 11% 
00 Peeenieee, GROGR 0 660<c.00's< Ih. «25 .30 25 30 aoa 
7 Butyl, acetate, norm drs, Ib. .1895 .1945 .1755 .1945 .1575 .1840 
¢ 94 Cadmium Metal (PC) ...lb. .90 95 .90 95 .90 A 
Calcium, Acetate, bgs. 1001b. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 
— ee ree ton 50.00 95.00 50.00 95.00 50.00 95.00 
| Carbonate, tech, c-l bgs, ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 
ligh Chloride, flake, bgs c-] ton 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 
14 Solid, 73-75% drs, c-l, ton 18.00 31.50 18.00 31.50 18.00 31.50 
13 Gluconate, U.S.P., drs. Ib. .57 58 oe 58 oe .58 
07 Phosphate, tri, bbls, cl ..lb.  ... .0635 .0635 .0785 .0635 .0785 
Camphor, U.S.P., gran, powd, 
63 Be iyetermnabees: Ib. 69 7 <6a54) 3) 68% .70% 
40 Carbon Bisulfide, 55-gal drs lb. 05 05% «05 05% .05 OSH 
93 Dioxide, cy! .........+. Ib. 06 08 .06 08 06 0 
Tetrachloride, (FP) (PC) 
54 Zone 1, 52% gal, drms 
47 ceceee es eeees pec ecees Ib. 73 80 73 80 73 80 
54 Casein, Acid Precip, bgs, 100 — 
00 TINE diss ciate o's u.e-0 6 Be eins .24 nate .24 Wee .24 
04% Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
24 tract GFP) CA) ..cc- Ib, ne eee 6-26 72 sare .07% 
cyls, c-l, contract ...1b.f ... O8ME -...' 05% 054 
83 Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 lb... 1.75 ee 1.75 ee ie 
WM Chloroform, tech, drs ..... Ib. = .20 .23 .20 .23 .20 <2 
Coal tar, bbls, crude ....bbl. 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 
.09 Cobalt Acetate, bbl (A) Ib. ... iSSSE nk Hy 83M 
0415 Oxide, black kgs (A) ..lb.... 1.84 Bate 1.84 ; .84 
.0755 Copper, metal FP, PC 100 lb. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 
.26 _ or oa 52-54%, bbls.lb. .19%% .20 191% .20 19%, .20% 
2.45 Sulfate, bgs, wks crypt. 
4.75 2.) Pee ¢ecelOe 40.  S0e 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 
2.25 Copperas, bulk, c-l, wks ..ton ... 14.00 a 14.00 ove, saee 
9.25 Cresol, USP, drs, (A)....Ib. .1034  .11% 10% 11% 1094.11 
aa CeETIRG WEB 66.6. 00<v052 ton 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% 
6.50 Dibutylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb. ... 61 $5 61 ye 61 
"12% Dibutylphthalate, drs ..... Ib. .1950 .2240 .1780 .2500 .2060 .2300 
Diethylaniline, lb drs ..... ee .40 sete .40 ; .40 
48 Diethyleneglycol,drs,lcl.wks Ib. .14% .15%4 .14 15% .14 15% 
44 Dimethylaniline, dms.cl.,lcl lb. — .23 .24 .23 .24 .23 .24 A <s 
13.00 Dimethyl phthalate, drs . .lb. 1875 .1825 .1878 .1923 -.1875° .2056 y ES 
6.50 Dinitrobenzene, bbls ...... aoe 18 par .18 ae 18 j SSS) 
9.50 Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms lb. ... .14 nee 14 ee 14 os = 
"70% Dinitrophenol, bbls ....... | ian waa sae ie .22 
eens: Dinitrotoluene, dms ...... lb. , 18 eee 18 Le 18 
Diphenyl, bbls Icl. wks ....1b. .16 .20 16 .20 «te .20 
141 Diphenylamine bbls ...... | re PY ae .25 Kes .25 
Diphenylguanidine, drs ...lb.  ... KY. a sao Be PS 4 
14% Ethyl Acetate, tks, frt all’d lb. .1070 .1175 .1070 .1175 .107  .110 
OIOVING, “GEE .scesccess Ib. 18 .20 .18 .20 18 .20 
SAH Ethylene Dichloride, Icl. wks, 
‘= E. Rockies, dms ..... Be Ades 0891 ... 0891 ... 0842 
11 + # Glycol, dms, cl. ........ ees is SM cies 10 
; Fluorspar, No. 1, grd. 95-98% 
66% I. oe ton - 32.00 cae Cre ive oreo 
7 Formaldehyde, c-l, bbls, 
é Res, wke (FP, PC)... Ib. .0550 .06 .0550 .06 .0550 .0575 
4:35 Furfural tech, dms, c-l,wks Ib. seis AY) are [i ee 12% 
Fusel Oil, refd, dms, divd Ib. .18%4 .19% .18% .19% .18% .19% rt dependable source of supepely for 
16.00 Glauber’s Salt, Cryst,c.l.,bgs, 
12 BR. toate naoecwenes 100 lb. 1.05 1.25 1.05 ¥.25 1.05 1.25 Ps ‘ 
15 Glycerin (PC) CP, dms, et, “ fs MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
TCI Ce ee |. ae iS) ae sIOPE eas 18% : 
1,29 Saponification, dms, c-l, Icl. 0) 3 0 
ae Mem. Sie ce HYDROXIDES + OXIDES 
16 | (U.S. P. technical and special grades ) 
| 
- 09% GUMS | Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
5 ase SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
65 Gum Arabic, amber sorts bgs ‘ ai Distributors 
: ip MD IMMER eb lta ein’ crhls cchidigie sins ib «61134 «12 11% .14 13% .17% | is 
4 ¥ ge Sumatra, CS m4 52 2:00 oe ©6100 52 1.00 | WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
20 00 Wt, COMME. 6460010 deses By) dere A 55% . 55% 
; opal, East India, chips ..Ib. ... .12_ .. Be NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
Sly a — MM cee woces Me <p O7%@ ... 073% 07% .11% | ; CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
6 12% ‘opal Manila, 13% 18% 113% .18% 113% .15% | ; : 
70 Copal Pontianak, bold c-l Ib. . 234 :.. 23%... 2ae8 | CLEVELAND: Palmer - Schuster Company 
4 ee Ib. 09%, .12 09% .12 09% 12 
4} Karaya, bbls, bxs, dms, ...Ib. 18 .40 18 .40 .14 .40 | an G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
Jeliveries ae : $T. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
wy crades ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
schedule, tarboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; * * * 
d is Powdered, powd; refinea, ref'd; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 





48 higher than NYC prices; y Price given is per gal. 
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° Gums 
G Pri | 
se urrent Prices She Cake 
Current 1944 1943 
Market Low High Low Hi 
Kauri, N Y (A) 
DU NE cael vec Be ae... 
ON eer erry ns. Bg aca 22 aa 22 mies . 
SO OO ee eee lb. 1.40 nom. 1.40 nom. 1.40 non 
— No. 1, cases lb. 4.50 5.00 4.00 5.25 4.00 5.2 
eee Ib. 2.75 3.00 1.10 3.50 1.10 1 
Yacea, "te PC) ssriaaawee lb. .06 07% .06 07% .06 07% 
Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys ..lb. .15% .18% .15% .18% .15% .1 
Iodine, Resub limed, jars..lb. 2.00 2.10 2.00 10. C00) 2.1 
Lead Acetate, cryst, bbls...Ib. ie De "ae st 
Arsenate, St. Ue ae ‘Ib. 14% «iz ALY = .12 sae.) 
Wittate, BOIS ..2.<602 006.06 b. ae waid A) 2) ee 2% 
eS | Red, dry, 95%PbsOx, icl Ib. 109 [10% 109 (11 (09 33 
Ww a xX e te, pe PbsO.« bbls delv..lb. .09% .11 09% .11 09% .1 
| % PbsOs, bbls delv. .Ib. 09% .11% .09% .11% .09% .11% 
W ite, bbls stiie ig 08% .0834 rept 08% .08% 083 
asic sulfate s, Ic 074 .08 07% .08 07%  «€ 
CERESINES, WHITE AND YELLOW Lime, Chem., wks, bulk..ton 6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 6.2513. 
Hydrated, ’f.0.b. wks ..ton 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.0 
| Litharge, coml, delv, bbls lb. .08 09% .08 09% .08 09% 
| Lithopone, ordi. . (PC), bgs lb. .04% .04% .04% .04% .04% .04% 
| Magnesium Carb, tech, wks lb. .06% .093%4 .06% 0934 06% 09% 
ase | Chloride flake, bbis, —~. 
\ a OF vcsnesieraesae 32.00 32.00 32.0 
LZ oy Masantiine. Chloride, Anya 
ere Pa ee i Bt 18 Ra ik 18 -14 nor 
Dioxide, Caucasian bgs, i 
A EER rr Ce Ly i sak. waees ove “bel 
Methanol, pure, nat, drs gal / .63 .76 -63 76 .63 ff 
omit S8. Chistes c2s aoe gal.m = .31 38 sok 40% 34% «4 
Methyl Acetate, tech tks..Ib.  .06 07 -06 .07 -06 ( 
C.P. 97-99%, tks, delv lb. 09% .10% 09% .10% .09% 
RIOMIGG, CYL. sica:s.0:e:0100' 32 .40 32 -40 Pas 5 | . 
Ethyl pA tks,frt all’d 1b. .08 ak .08 rap 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks ...gal. see oat 
—— crude, 74°, wks 
én eae s Satan we bk ae Ib ie 275... s:<< A 6 re .027 
Nici! Salt, _ ee ara Ib. .13 131%4 .13 aa sho 13% 
Nitre Cake, awisuneiess ton ; 16.00 --. 16,00 ee Ge 
THE REFINERY OF CONTROLLED SPECIALIZATION | Nitrobenste, — -. - 2 eo 4 
a H E R we re) re] D | Orthochlorophenol, drs ...lb. BR 4 ate wae ee 
| psn ner ane! pee ome drms lb. 07 ue . 207 .08 .07 08 
| Orthonitrochlorobenzene, wks 
REFINING COMPANY, INC. = = = # | [i ensnsens . © 2. & 2 os -os 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. REFINERY, WARREN, PA. Orthonitrotoluene, wks,dms Ib. .09 ees .09 s¢ 09 
| Para aldehyde, 98%, wks Icl. 
Dy” earlier eres sen plexes mie eaten ae 12 ‘. “2 Ps 12 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... ww. <5 32 sy 32 dog 3 
Dichlorobenzene, wks lb. mY 15 | ES Bi | 15 
Formaldehyde, drs, 
NWQQQQQQAAAAN MEE MED Kain cctese:s 1 220 .24 <23 .24 Pe | .24 
Nitroaniline, wks, kgs..lb.  .43 45 43 45 43 45 
Nitrochlorobenzene, wks lb. ... mp oS Pt.’ 7 9 b 
Anhydrous Calcium Chloride ne ge ge bbls i 70 .70 .70 
Tolnidine. bls. wks . 1 48 48 48 
Sulphosalicylic Acid Penicillin, hospitals, insti- 
° tutions, ampules per 
Aluminon 100,000 units .......... 3.20 4.50 3.20 4.50 
. For gov. purchases, 
i ampules per 100,000 
Albumin Standards, Kingsbury- “galas sae — a. oe 
Pentaerythritol, tech, bl Ib. 29 33 .29 BK 29 V 
Clark Method 
. . PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS —__._—s—S 
Protinol Label Paste for tin and 
1 Lacquer diluents, tks, , . 
Bet GONE ous caren al. 11% re 11 
p aStics Naphtha, V.M.P., East ‘ ‘ 
. . WE UME © vo ve.preca:3.0:678 okt é saa 
Preparation of private formula Petroleum thinner, 43-47, 
Pp p 5 East, tks, wks ...... gal. .0834 .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% 
THE FALES CHEMICAL ( Rubber Solvents, stand- 
OMPANY, lnc. S ard, East, tks, wks ..gal. Ee 11 11 
. . Solvents, East, 
Manufacturing Chemis So oa ee eae 
- Phcennrotcseininns LANDING N. ¥. Phenol, U.S.P., drs (A) ..Ib. 10% 11% .10% 11% .10% .13% 
XE QQ GQ \ QM .«_>EiQrooawoooooDAN Phthalic Anhydride, cl and ~ . 
— _— 4 SD TD 5-4 We athena cell 13 .14 eK! .14 13 15% 
= eae Potash, Caustic, wks, sol Ib. 06% .063% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
HOME, GO9S90 6c cdsccess Ib. 07 07% .07 07% .07 07% 
Y liquid, Pree we ox bo lb. 02% ‘25 ride re .f 
a 2 ; PAB WES carne sites Ib. .03 03% . 03% . 03% 
Are You, Too, Reaping the ah Pee teee ae ae ae 
ve e rns Mell a aot ae OCT eee = 0 1 09% . .0956 ( 
Benefits of s 2 Carbonate, hydrated 83-85% 
fit This Method <~ “ peeahty oreo dame 0534 0534 .05%4 .053%4 .05%4 .05% 
Rapid identification of solid compounds by determination arene crys,bgs, jus CAS. 11 ae a8 mu ' 
of their index of refraction with your microscope. im. ae werenn: ‘ we .08 nom. .08 nom. .08 nor 
also Cyanide, drs, wks ...... ni eae «55 Sas Rb ee : 
. ‘ : . . : Iodide, bots., or cans...lb. 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.4 
Rapid checking for purity of batch samples (solids) by Muriate, dom, 60-62-63% 
determining the index of refraction with your microscope. P K20 a unten. .-ton 53% 53% 53% 
The advantages of this method, the technique, and the a FP) _—— a — a 20% .21 .20% 
certified index of refraction liquids required are all Sulfate, 90%, basis, bgs ton 36.25 «0 GOnao . 36.25 
described in our Brochure CI-44. Propane, group 3,tks(PC) gal. 03%... 03% «., 5% 
ge a! Ib. 45%4 .46 454 - 45% 
te fi , inp , Re Salt, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib ae 65 er 65 ts 
Write for your free copy Resorcinol, tech.,drms, wks Ib 68 = =.75.«.68——siw75—s«iwB 5 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... Ib. .43%4 .47 43% _.47 43% 
R p CARGILLE Salt Cake, dom. blk wks ton ... 15.00 ... 15.00 ... 
. . 
. | Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
118 Liberty St. New York 6 N y vary for these two divisions; m Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 
/ ie i varying by zone. 
* Spot price is “%e higher. 
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. Pri Saltpetre 
Current Lrices Oils & Fats 
Current 1944 1943 
Market Low High Low High 
Saltpetre, grn, bbls ...100 Ib. 8.20 8.60 8.20 8.60 8.20 8.60 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls ..lb.7 .421%4 .46 424% .46 42% = .46 
Silver Nitrate, 100 oz, bots 
eS TET RAR re ee oz. 32 .32 2% 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bgs, ” " — 
Bere 100 Ib. 1.15 a 1.35 1.25 
58% light, bgs cl....100 Ib. ts 3.08 $43 Wie 
Caustic, 76% flake 
a. ere 100 Ib. 2.70 2.70 2.70 
76% solid, drms,cl 100 Ib. 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Liquid, 47-49%, sellers, 
me Oe 100 Ib. 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Sodfum Acetate, anhyd. 

UR hrs awieiaet sais sie Ib. .08! 10 .05 10 .05 06 
Benzoate, USP dms ....1b. .46 ‘52 .46 <92 .46 .52 
awe, bbl, Ey ae = 1.70 2.05 1.70 2.05 - 1.70 2.05 

ichromate,cks,wks l.c.l. Ib. .071%4 .07% 1 Gere .073 

Bislfite powd, bbls, wks ce ee en it 

Re ne Oe ee ee 100 lb. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 

35-40% bbls, wks ..100Ib. 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 

Chlorate, bgs, wks c.l. Ib. ... G54. 06% ... .06% 

Cyanide, 96-98%, wks ..Ib. 14% 615 .14%=15 14% 1S 

Fluoride, 95%, bbls, wks lb. .07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 

Hyposulfite, cryst, bgs, cl, 

WEN cba ole a cir vided 100 Ib. 2.25 225 2.25 

Metasilicate, gran, bbl, wks 

(Meer re core ae 2.50 a 2.50 cae een 

Nitrate, imp, bgs (A) ton ... 33.00 «oe Ja.ue ‘xe oe 

Nitrite, 96-98% dom, cl. Ib. ... 06% - 06% ... 0634 

Phosphate, di wks ..100lb. 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 

Tri-bgs, cryst, wks 100 1b. 2.70 3.40 2.70 3.40 2.70 3.45 

Prussiate, yel, bbls, wks lb.  .10 -10% .10 10% .10 f] 

Pyrophosphate,bgswks c-llb. .0528 .0610 .0528 .0610 .0528 .0610 

Silicate, 52°,drs. wks 100 lb. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 

40°, drs, wks, c-l 100Ib. ... 80 hie .80 His .80 
Silicofluoride, bbls NY ..Ib. 06% .12 06% .12 .05 <2 
Sulfate tech. Anhyd, bgs 

100 Ib. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 9 

Sulfide, cryst c-l, bbls, wks ae 

veaes eisgiciecceececs SO IDs 66. 2.40 Pe 2.40 ous 2.40 « 

Solid, bbls, wks ..... ib 3:15 6380) 6 63S 6 «63S 6OIS | 390 

Starch, Corn, Pearl, bgs 

Sheet head enw’ o0d0% « 100 1b 4.08 .08 a 3.47 

POtst, BES, Cl. o66s vie Ib. .0637 CGS? cas .0637 

AL Se Ib. no stocks no stocks 09%, .10% 

Sweet Potato, bgs ..100 Ib. no stocks A i” ee .07 14 
Sulfur, crude, mines .ton 16.00 16.00 16.00 — 

Flour, USP, precp, bbls, 

BR sires ON itaie dace m 18 .30 18 .30 18 .30 

ING Be 5 vias bic'5 o's 100 lb. 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 
Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 

a ree eee Ib. oa 04 .04 06 .04 .06 
Talc, crude, c-l, NY ..... t6n ...«.. ¥3.06 cna. 1on0e ae 13.00 

, Réfd, el NY ...... ton 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.06 
Tin, crystals, bbls, wks Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 

maetal, (PC) CA) ...5.% Ib. ; a2 52 : sSa 
TOMIGL, (Crs, WKS ......<. gal. .33 33 aa 

tks, frt all’d (FP) ....gal. .28 .28 .28 
Tributyl Phosphate, dms Icl, 

RNC Ce ars ted 'e cvicls:? 0 10 ee .47 See .47 sole .47 
Trichlorethylene, dms, wks lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Tricresyl phosphate ....... Ib. 24 5414 .24 54% .24 5414 
Triethylene glycol, dms Ici Ib. ... FES kas -26 ae -26 
Triphenyl! Paos, bbs... | a 9 | Be PK .32 31 P74 
Urea, pure, cases ........ , are By “ee ina ae «ta 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... Ib. no stocks 25 nom, .25 .26 

Bees, bleached, cakes....1b. ... .60 as -60 a. .60 

Candelilla, bgs crude...ton .34%4 .441%4 .3414 .48 .38 48 

Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 

ere re Ib. .83%4  .931 831 \ , 3% 

ee. Indus. frt all’d, tks, na ae ae ee em 

Sere arene coe eee al. 27 or 27 27 
Zinc Chloride tech fused, bara 

Sralniare: Rigis ioiereie!scesalareretsieare %.  .05 0535 .05 -0535 .05 0535 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks..Ib. .07% .07%4 .07 07% .07 07% 
Sulfate, crys, bgs, ..100 Ib. 3.60 4.35 3.60 4.35 3.60 4.35 
Oils and Fats 

Babassu, tks, futures Ib. Pi) eres ont t ea ai) 
Castor, iG: 3; DOS és xeus Ib. 13% 14% .13% .14% 13% .14% 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. - .39 wie .39 oe 39 
Coconut, edible, drs NY ..Ib. .0985 .0985 0985 
Cod Newfoundland, dms..gal. 88 90 90 
Corn, crude, tks, wks ....]b. 12% 12% 12% 
Linseed, Raw, dms, c-l ...Ib. 1510 .1510 1530 
Menhaden, tks .......... gal. 1180 ‘ 1225 . 3229 

Light pressed, drs ..... Ib. re 1260 .1208 .1307 .1305 .1307 
Oiticica, liquid, tks ...... Ib. . no stocks 21 PY ts aa +. 
Oleo, No. 1 bbls, NY ....1b.  .1334 nom. .133% nom. .13% nom. 
Palm, Niger, dms ........ Ib. -0865 : 0865 .<. .0865 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.o.b. wks 

Bie PREP eR eee Ib. 683 eae aK 18 
Perilla, crude dms, NY(A) Ib. no stocks .245 6245 
Rapeseed, denat, bulk ....1b. SEISO << c 1150 : 1150 
a” ee ene Ib. 12% .13% .12% 14% 13% 14% 
So; Bean, crude, tks, wks Ib. shag wea 1175 J ai7$ 
Tallow, acidless, bbls ....]b. . 2 ee 14% ce 14% 
Turkey Red, single, drs ..lb. .10 14% .10 14% .10 14% 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago 1c higher; Boston %c; Pacific Coast 2c; 
Ph ladelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y., refined 6c higher in each case. 
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A crystalline chemical com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen 





DEFINITION 


found abundantly in coal-tar. It was early 
termed “tar camphor.” 





Naphthalene was discovered in coal- 

tar by Garden and Brande in 1819 
and its chemical constitution determined by 
Michael Faraday in 1826. It was proposed for 
enriching water gas in 1862. Use ‘for manu- 
facture of naphthols for the synthetic dye in- 
dustry commenced about 1873. 














Miiaagee Iraces of naphthalene occur in cer- 


tain vegetable products. Some naph- 
thalene has been recovered from specially 
processed petroleum fractions, but the prin- 
cipal source of naphthalene has always been 
coal-tar. 


CHARACTERISTICS Pure naphthalene is pro- 


duced as white crystal 
flakes or chips which melt at 79.4° C or above. 
It boils at 218° C. It vaporizes slowly at room 
temperature. It has a clean penetrating odor; 
is soluble in benzene, hot alcohol and ether, 
but is practically insoluble in water. It burns 
with a smoky flame. 


: Serves as a moth preventive and in- 
‘ secticide for household, institutional 
and agricultural use; as a raw material for 
phthalic anhydride, dyes, waxes, tanning 
agents, pharmaceuticals and plasticizers. 

: Industrial: 74° and 78° crude in tank 
cars and barrels: 79.4° refined in tank 
cars and as chipped, crushed or flake in bar- 
rels and multi-walled bags. Household: flake 
and ball in 16-, 12-, 10-, 8-ounce packages; 
flake and ball, powdered or rice form, in bar- 
rels, bags and 50-pound bulk cases. 

NOTE: Deliveries today are restricted by 


the primary requirements of naphthalene 
for war uses. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting information 


on basic coal-tar chemicals. 
Pat’ @ 
\ wy 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Awarded to the men and women of the 
Barrett Frankford Chemicals plant for ex- 


cellence in the production of war materials. 





The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 











Lhe Chemical MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertisements 


Local Stocks 


C 


hemicals - Equipment 





Raw Materiais 
Specialties - Employment 














CONNECTICUT 








a-CHLOROMETHYL-NAPHTHALENE 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETIC ACID 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETAMIDE 

METHYL-a-NAPHTHALENEACETATE 


AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 


ORDER NOW FOR 1944 DELIVERY 
WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 


Dept. V — STEPNEY, CONN. 


WESLABEAL 








Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 


e 
Hydrazine Sulphate 


Commercial and C. P. 


. 
Hydrazine Hydrate 
85% and 100% 


FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 
600 Ferry St. Newark 5, N. J. 








MASSACHUSETTS 























PENNSYLVANIA 


ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Specializing in 


BENTONITE 


AND 


TALC 


88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 























ILLINOIS 








Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 


(Monomeric - Liquid) 
CH2z = C (CH3)—COOCHs 


a bo TERETE ee. 100.5°C 
RRUMECMSERVIET,. 6 ssscccecsavec 0.950 
Refractive Index.............- e 417 
WeOUNt GE BO Koonin scss <cees 59 

Pee eer eT ey . Water- Clear 


Samples Upon Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG, CO. 
3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 





FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 
450 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentown, Pa. 


Lombard 2410-11-12 





DOE & INGALLS, INC. 
Chemicals 


and 
Solvents 


Fall List ef Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 


























RHODE ISLAND 








t 








CHEMICALS 


‘From an ounce toacarload’’ 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Anruur $.LaPiwe €& Company 


ABORATOR Y SUPPLEES. AND REAGENTS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


14 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO? 











E.& F. KING & Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
New England Sales Agent 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 
































NEW JERSEY 





GEORGE MANN & C0., INC. 


FOX POINT BLYV' 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. . 


PHONE — GASPEE 8466 
TELETYPE PROV. 75 


Branch Office 
250 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
PHONE — HUBBARD 0661 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


RED OIL 
STEARIC ACID 


(CO,) 
Solid Carbon Dioxide - 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ] 
RAW MATERIALS 


IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Tel. South Boston 3973 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 





























FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS —ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICALS A SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 








J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 
241 Allens Ave. 


Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 








MACHINERY 
and 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 














FOR SALE 
1—Hardinge Conical Ball Mill 











Box 1885 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES | 
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Chemical Industries Sep 
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SPECIALS 


DISTILLING COLUMNS: 


45” DIA. CHROME—IRON COLUMN contain- 
ing 26 Bubble Cap Type Plates—saw little 
service. Drawings available. 

84” to 10°0” STEEL COLUMN containing 
19—8’4” dia. and 9—10’0” dia. Bubble Cap 
Type Plates. Drawings available. 

48” DIA. EVERDUR COLUMN—Bubble Cap 
Type Plates. An exceptional value! 


FITTINGS & VALVES 


FLANGED ELBOWS, TEES, CROSSES, 
REDUCERS OF ALL KINDS UP TO 20” 
e 











BRONZE FITTINGS—SCREWED; 
BRONZE VALVES UP TO 3”; 
IBBM FLANGED VALVES UP TO 20”— 
All reconditioned and guaranteed. 














POT STILL—COPPER, HORIZONTAL 

1—6’0” dia. x 7’4” long. Flanged Heads, 1,585- 
gal. cap. Compl. with coils. 

TANKS, COPPER AND STEEL. 

AMMONIA COOLERS. 
BUCKET ELEVATOR, 105’0” high, Buckets 6” 
x 11”. Compl. with Drive, Pulley, and Belt. 
HAMMER MILL: Williams, Cap. 1,000 to 1,200 
Ibs. corn per hour through 1/16” screen. 

PUMPS—CENTRIFUGAL AND STEAM, all 
sizes. 

4—TANK SAND FILTER SYSTEMS. Each 
af Br x 5/’0” high, with fittings and 

3Jeams 

PEABODY OIL BURNER—Never Used—Suit- 
able for 150 h.p. Boiler. 

ACE OIL BURNER—excellent condition. 

LAWRENCE TRIPLE EFFECT EVAPORATOR, 
complete in one body. 

9—COIL-TYPE VACUUM PANS: (Complete 
with Condensers, Catch-Alls, etc. 

2—ANDERSON NO. 3 MOISTURE EXPELLER 

ROTARY STEAM DRYERS, with Trunnions. 


CONDENSERS 
Bronze Tube Shects, Copper Tubes, Copper or 
Steel Shells, Ranging in Size from 100 to 
1,000 Sq. Ft. of Surface. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST 


ORELAND EQUIPMENT CO. 


P.O.BOX "E”, ORELAND, PENNA. 





FOR SALE 


1—Gayco 8’ High Production Air Sepa- 
rator and Sifter. 


BOX 1947 

















SPECIALS! 


1—W. & P. Mixer, 150 gal. stainless 
steel lined 

1—W. & P. Mixer, 20 gal. 

5—Shriver Wood Filter Presses, 24” 
to 42” 

10—Centrifugals, 32”, 40”, 48” belt and 

motor driven, top and bottom dis- 

charge 

-Pebble Mills, 30 to 250 gal. 

3—650 gal. Steel Jacketed, Agitated 
Kettles 

2—Solvent Stills, 300 and 500 gal. with 
columns and condensers 

1—Buflovak 24” x 20” Vacuum Drum 
Dryer 

7—Rotary Dryers, A 30%, 1G 9- EF", 
6" 228". 6 = 42", Fe 120" 

2—1750 g: 4. Lead Lined Pressure Tanks 

3—Jeffrey Type “A”? Hammer Mills, 
36” = 24°, 24” x 18” 

2—6’ x 5’ Jacketed Steel Stills 

2—Oliver Rotary Filters, 5’ x 8’, 8’ x 
34’ 

6—Rotary Tablet Machines, Stokes, 
Colton 

In Stock—full line of Pumps, Filters, 

Tanks, Mixers, Kettles, Pulverizers, etc. 














— 
Oo 





















Send for complete lists. 








225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 








September, 1944 











The following equipment offered for 


a s a 
IMMEDIATE SALE! | ul ations 
Every Machine Rebuilt and Guaranteed! 

Offered Subject Prior Sale! 


WIRE COLLECT FOR 
PRICES AND DETAILS! MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 














1—No, 2. MIKRO P PULVERIZER WITH of former 

15 HP. M 

2—-MIKRO PULVERIZERS LARGE Central Sugar Company 
SIZES WITH 50 HP. MOTORS. Pisa nal 

1—U. S. Colloid Mill cae, Caen 

eS Pfleiderer 300 gallon, double Allin Perfect Operating Condition. 


1—Rockwell 150 gallon steam jacketed Mixer 1—Battery of 5—40” bronze basket, West- 
1—Paragon 250 gallon steam jacketed Mixer ern States 1600 RPM. belt driven 
1—New Era 200 gallon, double arm Mixer CENTRIFUGALS, ball bearing, water- 
1—Paul O. Abbe 4’x 314’ Pebble Mill. 180 cooled heads; mixer with Stevens mingler 

gallon ‘capacity, Buhr stone lining ' coil, syrup troughs, all supporting frame- 


7 aie work, unloaders. 
1—Schutz O’Neil Limited Pulverizer, 18 
to 20 1—Battery 6—40” and 1 battery 4—40” 


















1—National Equipment Co. 6’ Chaser with gg eo a A 
" etn O00 = . ” ” . ] ’ 
— measuring 28” in diameter x 16 plain bearings, mixer, supporting frame- 
1—Schutz O’Neil No. 3 Sifter work, syrup troughs, unloaders. 
—s Z I . 3 Sifte 
1—Rotex 20 x 4 Sifter 1—19,000 sq. ft., quadruple effect, hori- 


zontal, brass tube EVAPORATOR, with 
all piping, pumps, etc. 


2—8’ x 12’ All Steel OLIVER FILTERS, 
complete with all pumps and receivers. 


1—Seitze Giant Filter, “‘Hercules 30” 
1—Tolhurst Suspended Centrifugal 
1—Hersey 15’ Rotary Steam Dryer 


UNION STANDARD 3—8 x 10 Wood Stave OLIVER FIL- 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY —— with all pumps and 
318 Lafayette Street s—JUICE HEATERS 500 to 750 sq. ft. 

H. S. 


New York 12, N. Y. 





1—Hersey double unit ROTARY DRYER 
or GRANULATOR. 


1—Burman Rotary Double Shell Direct 
Heat PULP DRYERS. 





2—2000 to 4000-gal. Emulsion Colloid Mills 


6-100 -150 & 200 H.P. Diesel Units MISCELLANEOUS: Crystallizers, Pumps, 
Premier 100 H. P. Colloid Mill Packaging Machinery, Dryers, Coil and 
Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer Calandria Pans. 


S’ x 33’ Steam Jacketed Vacuum Dryer 

8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 

3x 30, 34% x 24, 5% x 60, 6x40 and 6x 59 
Direct Heat Dryers 


1—36-Ton Fairbanks Tank Scale REMAINING 


20-Ton Browning Loco Crane 


STORAGE TANKS 
14—10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 





at Bayonne, New Jersey 


Cap. Horizontal and Vertical 1—24” dia. x 40” PeREET+Vanis 

100,000-gal. Cap. Tank on 80-ft. Towe z 

50,000-gal. Cap. Tank on 100-ft. Tomes a en See 

35,000-gal. Tank on 75-ft. Tower 1—18” x 18” LANCASTER TWO-ROLL 
SHER. 


$—Underwriter's Fire Pumps. 750 and CRU 


1,000 G.P.M., and 1,500 G.P. 
ae " 1—HARDINGE CONICAL PEBBLE- 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. MILL, 6’ x 36”, silex lined, silent 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. chain drive, motor and starter. 











3—DORR BOWL CLASSIFIERS— 
10’ dia. bowl with 2’3” x 19’8” rake, 
12’ dia. bowl with 2’3” x 21’4” rake, 
15’ dia. bowl with 2’3” x 23’ rake. 


3—D O RR THICKENER MECHA- 
NISMS— 
Trays and Superstructures for 20’ dia. 
x 10’; 30’ dia. x 12’; 40’ dia. x 12’. 









ANNOUNCEMENT 

















We are now located in our own 4—DORRCO DIAPHRAGM PUMPS, 
building at: single and duplex. 
‘ 1—8’ x 8 OLIVER ROTARY CON- 
533 West Broadway TINUOUS VACUUM FILTER. 
New York 12, N. Y. 2—RAYMOND BROS. “IMP” PUL- 
ee | . : VERIZERS, No. 40, with direct con- 
We invite your inspection of the nected motor starting equipment, cy- 
. - - clone collectors, tubular dust collectors 
many desirable chemical items and all interconnecting piping. 
we have on hand. OLIVER DRY VACUUM PUMP, 
14” x 


S P E Cc I A L S 1—HARDINGE CONSTANT WEIGHT 


INGE CO 
Vallez Rotary Filter 35 Leaf, 957 sq. ft. FEEDER, with % hp. motor. 


filter area, with 60” x 60” monel metal 1—HORIZONTAL STEEL STORAGE 
wire cloth. TANK, 8 x 28’ 10,000 gal. 



























One Sr. Valley Iron batch Pulp Beater 
Unit. 


. -e bd 
Fuller Kinyon 12-15 ton per hour ca- 
pacity, remote control transport pump. onsoO l a e 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT Products Co., lnc. 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 14-18 Park Row New York 7, N. ¥. 


We Buy and Sell from a Single Item 
533 West Broadway New York 12, N. Y. to a Complete Plant 


































































Chemical 


Equipment 
Ready For Your Immediate Use 


Only a few selections from 
our stock. Write us 
what you need 











FOR SALE 


1—J. H. Day—3 Roller Mill, Water Cooled, 
16” x 40” 
1—Dorr Filter, Type BM—8’ dia. x 12’ long— 
Rotating Continuous operation 
1—Stokes Jacketed Chemical Mixer—3’ x 4’x 
8’ long with agitator 
2—Patterson Horizontal Jacketed Mixers 48” 
x 54” x 20’—0” 
10—New Stainless Steel Storage Tanks, up to 
1000 gal. capacities. 
1—Cast [ron Bubbler Plate Column 20” dia.— 
20 sections 84” high each—8 caps per plate 
1—H1—Chrome Iron Absorption Column— 
45” ID x 413” high—26 plates—18 caps 
each plate 
12—Steel Storage Welded and Sectional Tanks, 
1550 gals., 11.460 gals. 
8—New Portable Agitators 4hp to 2hp 
Also:—Cast Iron Filter Presses—Pumps—Air 
and Ammonia Compressors—-Dough Mixers 
Write For Latest Stock List 
PERRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY COMPANY 


1515 W. Thompson Street Philadelph21, Pa. 


WANTED 


1-500-gal. jacketed mild steel kettle with closed 
top, man hole, agitator, draw-off pipe, and 
reflux condenser, tubular or coil type. 

1-500-gal. jacketed lead lined steel kettle with 
agitator, draw-off pipe and vent. 

1-Plate and frame, steel or iron filter press with 

100 sq. ft. minimum filtering space. 
1-Basket type centrifuge made of acid-resisting 
material 36” or 48” type. 

1-750 or 1000-gal. steel kettle with dished bot- 
tom and draw-off valve from the bottom 
equipped with agitator; kettle must have 
either jacket or coil for heating. 

If you have any items similar to the above, 

please give complete specification and descrip- 

tion as to condition. Also, state availability 
and price. 


American Chemical Paint Company 
Ambler, Pa. 




















AVAILABLE 


1—60 gal. Copper Vacuum Still 

1—6 x 15’ Allis-Chalmers Tube Mill. 
1—40” Tolhurst copper basket Centrifugal. 
2—No. 2and No.3 Austin Gyratory Crushers. 
3—12x32” and 16x40” 3-roll Mills. 

1— #30 Day Imperial Mixer. 

2—4x6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryers. 
4—Lead-lined Tanks, 400 and 1000-gal. 
2—Triangle Fillers, Gluers, Sealers. 

1—No. 150 Kelly Filter. 

9—Variable speed Drives—1 14-5 hp. 
1—Stokes size F Tablet Machine. 

1—6” Centrifugal Pump and 75 hp. motor. 
2—Colloid Mills requiring 40 hp. each. 
1—Blue Streak 20 hp. Hammer Mill. 


What equipment have you for sale? 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, Ul. 








PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 














MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 
Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


6211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramerey 5-1090 

















FOR SALE 
1—Kent 3-Roll, 12x30 Horizontal Roller 
Mill, with water-cooled rollers. 


1—J. H. Day 3-roll 16x40 Roller Mill, 
water-cooled steel rollers, equipped with 
roller bearings and silent chain motor 
drive. 

1—Baker Perkins 60 gallon, Double Arm 
Mixer with fish tail blades. 


BOX 1948 





FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Chemists - Engineers 


Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
logical and medical staffs with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you 


EVERY FORM OF CHEMICAL SERVICE 
315 Washington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 




















WANTED TO BUY 























EQUIPMENT WANTED 


We will pay you CASH for a 
single machine or entire plant, and 
will remove equipment immediately! 
Wire or phone COLLECT what you 
can offer. 


UNION STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


318 Lafayette Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 


DR. HENRY W. LOHSE 


Research, Development and Surveys 


Chemical Conversions 
Synthetic and Catalytic Processes 


Room 1103,67 Yonge St.,Toronto, Ontario 
Telephone: Elgin 4797 











JOSEPH A. WYLER 
Consulting Chemist and 
Chemical Engineer 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Research 

Products 
Processes 
‘ Organic Synthesis 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Address: 212 N. St. George St. 
Allentown, Pa. 














Chemical Industries 
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RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
Fully Equipped 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant 


Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
Condensation Products 
Continuous Processes 
High Pressure 
Raw Material Substitution 


25@ E. 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel MUrray Hill 3-0072 














SAMPLING 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
ASSAYING 
SPECTROSCOPY 
MICROSCOPY 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 


47 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 


QAZawraqnZoo 
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PATENTS 











" CALL OR WRITE 


PATENT 32:5 IDEAS] 
Sag FREE crrezicti | waSeuanes @ 


LU §— Sabet the NAME you with to Rogieter 
Send 2 Sketch or:Medel of vour invention fer 


CONFIDENTIAL KONNTUD 
Ce ae) NS 3. 








ii Phan : agave 3-3088 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


IDEASS 1234 BROADWAY: mew vonx- AT 31 ST: 










— PROF. ENGINEER | 








HELP WANTED 











WANTED: FLAVOR CHEMIST 


Must possess sufficient experience, imagination, 
and initiative to assume full responsibility of our 
Flavor Division. 

Liberal starting salary and excellent oppor- 
tunity for the man who is capable of producing 
the best in Beverage Flavors. 

Your reply, which will be held strictly confi- 
dential, should contain complete past employ- 
ment record and sufficient information to enable 
us to determine whether interview will be mutu- 
ally worthwhile. Address: 


Roy C. Collins (Personal), Clyde Collins, Inc. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 








Starch Chemist 
W anted 


Wish to interview experienced, 
competent, energetic, starch chemist 
with former experience in the de- 
velopment of new products and 
control or production of old forms 
of starch adhesives. In replying 


please state age, nationality, where 
born and when available. Perma- 
nent position with old established 
firm. Box 1945. 














September, 1944 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 














WE WOULD LIKE TO 
ACQUIRE AN INTEREST 


in a small varnish and/or resin 
plant to be continued in opera- 
tion as a separate unit. Also 
other chemical plant considered. 


Box 1946, Chemical Industries. 











Specialized Foreign Trade 
Organization 


Desires to contact responsible 
chemical manufacturers interested 
in taking advantage of the postwar 
export opportunities now in the 
making. Correspondence is invited. 
Manufacturers Foreign Trade Co., 
7-11 Water Street, New York 4, 
Ni ¥; 








Plastics Used In 


Boxcar Fumigation 





















































Because of the greatly increased 
shipment of foodstuffs and their treat- 
ment to prevent the development of 
infestation, The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany has announced the use of trans- 
lucent Saran tubing as applied to the 
fumigation field. The applicator is 
manufactured by the Arrow Products 
Company of Carlstadt, New Jersey, 
and this method allows fumigation 
from outside the car, simply by placing 
one pound cans of methyl bromide in 
the applicator, which punctures the 
can, allowing the gas to escape. This 
simplified method allows overnight 
fumigation, a time-saving factor of 
importance when vast quantities of 
vital foodstuffs must be protected 
against infestation. 





Paris Green Fights Malaria 

Paris green, once known only as an 
effective potato beetle killer, has been 
drafted in the war against malaria, both 
in this country and in South Pacific 
and Italian theatres of operations. The 
brilliant green chemical whose laboratory 
name is copper aceto-arsenite is dusted 
over the surface of mosquito larva in- 
fested waters, thus offering an oppor- 
tunity for poisoning the larvae during 
its search for food. Paris green, now 
being produced in large quantities at the 
3oundbrook, N. J., Division of The 
Sherwin-Williams Company, has _ been 
found to have such powerful toxic action 
that less than one ten-millionth of a gram 
can destroy a larva. 


New Pest Survey 
Head Named 


The Department of Agriculture has 
named Gilbert J. Haeussler chief of the 
Division of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information in the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. 

This division conducts insect pest sur- 
veys, and reports on insect conditions to 
help farmers and insecticide companies 
control serious crop pests. It also pre- 
pares information and _ publications on 
research, control and regulatory work in 
entomology and plant quarantine activ- 
ities. 


Increased Potash Content 
In Fertilizers Urged 

Increased potash supplies this year 
should enable fertilizer manufacturers to 
turn out mixed fertilizers with higher 
potash content than in the last few years, 
according to the War Food Administra- 
tion. 

In a letter to fertilizer manufacturers, 
P. L. Groggins, chief of the Chemicals 
and Fertilizers Branch, Office of Ma- 
terials and Facilities, suggested that 
mixed fertilizers this year can and should 
carry as much potash as they custom- 
arily did before the war. He _ pointed 
out that an increase in the potash con- 
tent of mixed goods would be in line 
with the WFA’s general recommenda- 
tion that manufacturers produce fertil- 
izers having a high plant food content. 

The more concentrated fertilizers con- 
serve labor, transportation and packag- 
ing, which are so short that they tend 
to limit production and _ distribution. 
Farmers have already been asked by 
WEA to help meet the same problems by 
ordering and accepting delivery of fer- 
tilizer early. 

Increased supplies of potash should 
help materially, crop scientists say, in the 
production of cereal grains, legumes, 
starch and sugar crops, cotton and _ to- 
bacco. 








SOMETHING NEW IN 


Koatameter 


DESIGN 





N THE SERIES-100 ROTAMETERS, the guide rod is 
] anchored to and centered in the metering tube by 
means of precision-made discs which fit snugly into 
the ends of the tube. This makes certain that the 
metering float is always in the exact center of the 
tapered metering tube throughout the entire length 
of the tube. 


In older constructions, the guide rod was anchored 
to the end fittings by means of discs which were 
sealed in the drain plug cavities. In such Rota- 
meters, the packing in the stuffing box becomes 
set after use, requiring tightening of the stuffing 
boxes. This, however, will draw the end fittings 
together, decreasing the tension in the guide rod 
so that the float no longer moves in the exact center 
of the tube. In the Series-100 Rotameters, adjust- 
ing the stuffing box in no way affects the guide 


rod tension. 





[PRECISION \ 


BORE 


Interchangeable “Tubing 
All Series-100 Rotameters 
are supplied with precision 
bore interchangeable tubes 
of heavy wall Pyrex boro- 
silicate glass. Tubes are 
formed on mandrels, an- 
nealed, polariscope in- 
spected and check gaged by 
precision ball test. Tube is 
white-backed for maximum 


ease in reading 
™ ail 











Other Exclusive Features of Series-100 
No Damaged Floats Easy Adjustment 
Spring Float Stops) of Stuffing Boxes 
(Simply Loosen or 


Will Meter Corrosive Tighten with Wrench) 


Fluids Under High 
Pressure (High Pressure 
Stuffing Boxes) 





Easy to Read ( White- 
backed Metering Tube) 





(Removable Calibration Scale) 


AUTH TE 


es 


Write for a copy of Publication R-100 


COCHRANE CORPORATION. 
3154 N. 17th St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


COCHRANE-RUIAMETERS 


ROTAMETERS 
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STANDS NOT ONLY 
FOR 


ALLIED ASPHALT 


BUT ALSO FOR THEIR 


ALL AMERICAN WAXES 
And Allied Products 
Readily Availak 
Such As 





MICRO CRYSTALLINE WAXES 


(Some Allocation Free) 


for Laminating and Dipping Purposes, Wax-Coatings, 
Moisture-Proofing, Glassines, Paraffine-Extenders, etc. 
M. P. 130° F. up to 165° F. 
in Olive-green, Amber and Natural Yellow colors 
Needle Penetrations at 77/100/5 from 16 to 95 
LSO 
AMERICAN OZOKERITE-TYPE WAXES 
BEESWAXES: Yellow Refined and Fully Bleached 
SUBSTITUTE WAXES 
Ouricury Carnauba Montan 
AA516 WHITE AMORPHOUS MINERAL WAX 


A.S.T.M. Melting Point 160-165° F. 
Needle Penetration at 77/100/5 = 13-16 
High M. P. Straight Hydro-Carbon Base “ALKRA” Binding Agents 
WAX AND OIL DIVISION 


ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL CORP. 


217 Broadway, NEW YORK 7, N.Y, Factories: 
Telephone: REctor 2-2955 Brooklyn - Bayonne - Dunellen 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES in U.S. A. and Canada 


Beeswaxes 
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Do you WANT a used piano?—or a pair 
of skis?—or a slightly out-of-date range 
These and thousands of other 
items will comprise an estimated 50 to 
100 billion dollar stockpile at the end of 
the war, and what to do with it is the 
concern of Surplus War Property Admin- 
istrator William L. Clayton. 

Economists of the “scarcity school” 
advocate scrapping most of it so that it 
will not impede post-war employment; the 
surplus will represent several months’ 
—and even years’—normal production 
Others, thinking of 
the taxpayer, prefer that the Govern- 
ment sell whatever it can, either directly 


finder ? 


in some industries. 


to buyers or to the original manufactur- 
ers for distribution through regular trade 
channels. Still others would use it to re- 
habilitate the destitute populations of 
Europe and Asia; but envious Americans 
would howl if fine woollens and other 
high quality military materiel, which they 
themselves could never afford, were given 
outright to foreigners. 

This much appears certain—whatever 
decision is made will be over the clamor 
of one pressure group or another, and 
we suggest that any aspirin stockpile be 
shovelled right into the next train for 
Washington. 


eD & 


Tue WeeEK oF OcToseR 8 TO 14 has 
been designated as Fire Prevention Week. 

Chemical plants and warehouses are 
crowded today with an unprecedented 
stock of flammable materials—a potential 
cause of disaster. Just because a par- 
ticular week has been set aside doesn’t 
imply that we should relax our watch- 
fulness during the rest of the year, but it 
would be a good idea if you made an e-tra 
inspection that week—just to make sure 
that everything is shipshape. 


e Py 


WE WERE AMAZED recently to learn 
what happens to some of our salvaged 
waste paper. Tons of it are being used 
to make the plastic barrels of the flying 
bazookas which the Army Air Forces 
have installed on the Thunderbolt and 
other fighter planes. 

A plastic composition was chosen be- 
cause it is lighter and better adapted for 
the job. Exactly what resins are used 
was not revealed, but the plastic is un- 
doubtedly fire resistant in order to with- 
stand the fiery blasts of the rocket mis- 
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Fifteen Years Ago 
From Our Files of September, 1929 


Sir James C. Irvine is awarded 
Elliott Cresson gold medal by the 
Franklin Institute in recognition of his 
research in the field of carbohydrate 
chemistry. 

Standard Textile Products Corp. 
purchases Cotex Corp., Newark, manu- 
facturers of imitation leather and rub- 
ber cloth. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
manufactures 48,000 proof gallons of 
ethyl alcohol synthetically under a 
temporary permit issued by the Bureau 
of Prohibition, according to a letter 
written by Dr. James M. Doran, Com- 
missioner of Prohibition. In his letter 
Mr. Doran stated that the manufacture 
of alcohol in this manner is limited 
only by the supply of petroleum and 
coal, as it 1s apparent that the manu- 
facturing problem has been solved. 

Davison Chemical Co. acquires con- 
trolling interest in Fremont Cotton 
Oil Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Ansbacher-Siegel Corp. is to be 
formed by merger of G. Siegel Corp. 
of America and Ansbacher Corp. The 
former is engaged only in the manu- 
facture of fine colors, while the latter 
is not only a manufacturer of dry 
colors but also a large producer of 
agricultural insecticides. 

Helium produced during July by 
government plant near Amarillo, 
Texas, totaled 648,850 cubic feet at an 
average purity of 97 percent. 

Kessler Chemical Corp. is organized 
as a subsidiary by the American Com- 
mercial Alcohol Corp. The acquisi- 
tion of the Kessler Co., it is believed, 
will effect better service by making 
possible cooperation in research and 
engineering and advantages in the pro- 
curement and use of raw materials. 

Therm-o-Proof Insulation Co., Chi- 
cago, works out process for making 
mineral wool from lead slag. This 
mineral wool is a fluffy and light sub- 
stance that will not burn or melt at 
less than 2,500 deg. F., and is being 
used for insulating material. 

Duval Texas Sulphur Co. is re- 
ported producing about 500 tons of 
sulfur per day from its 2,000 acres of 
leased land in Duval county, Texas. 
It is estimated that the acreage will 
yield about 3,750,000 tons. 








siles. It is certainly an unexpected use 


for paper. 


CHEMISTRY is wonderful! We learn 
that even that tight-lipped bivalve, the 
oyster, has succumbed to the black art. 
The difficult and frequently. dangerous 
job of opening oysters for the home table 
has been solved by a small tablet which 
liberates carbon dioxide. When it is 
dropped into a container of water with 
the oysters, they simply relax, yawn, 
and open themselves. 


IN THIS DAY of scientific control it is 
not surprising that at least one industrial 
firm uses aptitude tests to pick their sales- 
men. The Todd Company, Rochester, 
New York, has published its findings, 
and we mention it only to point out that 
chemical salesmen, tested for comparison, 
rated particularly high in mental ability, 
accuracy, and personnel relations. 


oD & 


Tue 108TH MEETING of the American 
Chemical Society this month brought 
men and women from all parts of the 
country to New York, where scientists 
and production men were able to get 
together to iron out problems and ex- 
change ideas. Groups which make no 
direct contribution to the war have been 
discouraged from holding national meet- 
ings; but the American Chemical So- 
ciety meetings do not hinder, but rather 
expedite the flow of new and necessary 
items to the battle-lines. They are not 
a “holiday” for good behavior, but rather 
an opportunity for further service. The 
emphasis during the last few years has 
been on the Constitutional phrase, “to 
provide for the common defense,” but 
we hope that before long the major con- 
cern will again be “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare.” 
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NEOPRENE will soon be at home in the 
boudoir as well as on the wheels of 
Army jeeps. Feminine figures—and pos- 
sibly some of the masculine as well—will 
soon be urged into esthetic contours by 
Neoprene girdles, we learn from the 
WPB. 

Manpower and critical materials short- 
ages will slow production until next 
spring, however, and even then only 
a quarter of the demand will be met. In 
the meantime we'll have to confine the 
chronic bulkiness of the wartime silhouette 
with whatever inelastic means we have 
on hand. 
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Abstracts of. U. S. Chemical Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of patents are available from the Patent Office at 10 cents each. Address the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., for copies and for general information concerning patents or trade-marks. 
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*Industrial Chemicals—Organic 


e of alphamethylglycerol from reaction mixture obtained by 

ae of pln c0008 0 in presence of water and below about 40 
C. and containing alphamethylglyceraldehyde. No. 2,351,302. Hanns 
Staudinger and Karl Tuerck to The Distillers Co., Ltd. 

Producing diene-synthesis products which comprises reacting a hydrocar- 
bon compound containing two conjugated C=C double linkages with : 
halogenated ethylene compound. No. 2,351,311. Kurt Alder anc 
Hans-Ferdinand Rickert. —_ P F ihn diltiiaaas 

i isophorone by condensing acetone and rec \ 

sagen: Geesicet oud, diacetone alcohol and isophorone, the im- 
provement of freeing said isophorone from mesityl oxide and diacetone 
alcohol. No. 2,351,352. Sumner McAllister and William Bailey, Je. 
to Shell Development Co. ; 

Continuous isomerization of butane in the vapor phase with a catalyst 
comprising an adsorptive alumina and aluminum chloride. No. 2,351,- 
354. Frank McMillan to Shell Development Co. ; 

Preparing acetoacetic esters which comprises causing diketene to act upon 
compound of group consisting of alcohols, phenols, alkyl - leg a 
and thiophenols in presence of a ctalyst. No. 2,351,366, Franz Pohl 
and Walter Schmidt. ; ; ; 

Converting ketoximes into acid amides by means of sulphuric acid. No. 
2,351,381. Georg Wiest. ’ 

Preparing carbon tetrafluoride. No. 2,351,390. Anthony Benning and 
Joseph Park to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. : 

Arylaminoketo compound and preparation. No. 2,351,409. Joseph 
Dickey and James McNally to Eastman Kodak Co. “ 
Treating fermented liquors for recovery of glycerol by distillation. No. 
2,351,413. Eduard Farber and Victor Dayton and James Wallerstein 

to The Overly Bio-Chemical Research Foundation, Inc. ; 

Increasing the iodine value of non-drying vegetable oils having at least 
one ‘aeteousd group and at least one unsaturated carbon linkage. No. 
2,351,444. Hoke Miller to Air Reduction Co., Inc. ; 

Decolorizing and neutralizing a mineral oil free of asphaltic, sludgy and 
resinous materials with clay. No. 2,351,445. Maurice Morgan to 
Standard Oil Development Co. ; 3 : 

Alkylation of isoparaffins. No. 2,351,464. Alexis Voorhies, Jr. and 
Erwin Hattox to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Purifying a fat spent solutizer solution containing hydrocarbons and sus- 
eco | insoluble, solid impurities. No. 2,351,467. Joseph Wilson to 
Shell Development Co. ’ = 

Refining crude methanol. No. 2,351,527. Richard Lembcke to Cities 
Service Oil Co. 2 , 

Preparation of detergent mixtures. No. 2,351,559. Andrew Treffler to 
Solvay Sales Corp. ; pee R 
Isomerizing straight chain paraffin hydrocarbons. No. 2,351,562. Pres- 

ton Veltman to The Texas Co. Seed 

Conversion of normal butane to isobutane. No. 2,351,577. Samuel 
Thomas to Shell Development Co. : : : 

Alkylation of a low-boiling isoparaffin with an olefin. No. 22,510. Ar- 
thur Goldsby and Ernest Pevere, Louis Clarke and George Hatch to 
The Texas Co. : : . 

Preparing zein solutions directly from gluten. No. 2,352,604. Roy Cole- 
man to Time Incorporated. ' - 

Forming cyclic compounds which comprises heating an alpha, gamma 
diene with a compound containing a carbon to carbon double bond 
and hydroxyl group. No. 2,352,606. Kurt Alder and Erwin Winde- 
muth, Mp 

Dipping meat which comprises preparing a dipping bath containing a 
predetermined concentration of gelatin solids. Ro. 2,352,611. William 
Bowers to Wilson & Co., Inc. bg 

Formal of ethylene cyanohydrin. No. 2,352,671. Joseph Walker to E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. : 

Preparing a sulphonated product. No. 2,352,698. James Eaton and 
Peter Volk to E. F. Houghton & Co. . 
Making halogenated ethers by splitting carbon-to-oxygen-to-carbon link- 
ages in open chain aliphatic compounds containing more than two such 
linkages to form halogenated ethers containing fewer ether linkages. 
No. 2,352,745. Walter Toussaint and Louis MacDowell, Jr., to Car- 

bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Insect repellent comprising cyclohexyl 2-ethyl hexoate. No. 2,352,746. 
Ludwig Wasum to Recshe Chemie! Co., Inc. : 

Hydrocarbon conversion. No. 2,352,755. Jerry McAfee to Universal 
Oil Products Co. vs 

Motor fuel comprising hydrocarbons boiling within gasoline boiling range 
and reaction product obtained by reacting a phosphatide with a poly- 
meric metal carbonyl. No. 2,352,760. Richmond Bell to The Pure 
Oil Co. 

Trimethylene chlorbromide. No. 2,352,782. Clyde Gardenier to Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc. 

Thermal vapor phase conversion of high boiling hydrocarbons into lower 
cating products. No. 2,352,789. Gerald Ibach to Phillips Petroleum 
oO. 

Treatment of fatty oils containing saturated and unsaturated constituents. 
No. 2,352,883. Don Bolley to National Lead Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and triazine derivatives. No. 2,352,942. 
Gaetano D’Alelio and James Underwood to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and diazine derivatives. No. 2,352,943. 
Gaetano D’Alelio and James Underwood to General Electric Co. 

— derivatives. No. 2,352,944. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Elec- 
tric Co, 
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*Paints, Pigments 


Diazine derivatives. No. 2,352,945. Gaetano D’Alelio and James Under- 
wood to General Electric Co. 

Antioxidant which is a sulphonyl amino phenol, in which sulphonyl group 
is attached to phenol group through amino group. No. 2,352,950. 
Charles Gates to United States Rubber Co. 

Benzene-soluble copolymer of butadiene with at least one of cyclopenta- 
diene and methyl cyclopentadiene. No. 2,352,979. Frank Soday to 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Benzene-soluble copolymer of isoprene with at least one of cyclopentadiene 
and methyl cyclopentadiene. No. 2,352,980. Frank Soday to The 
United Gas Improvement Co. 

Benzene-soluble copolymer of piperylene with at least one of cyclopenta- 
diene and methyl cyclopentadiene. No. 2,352,981. Frank Soda to 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 

1, 4-diamino-2-nitroanthraquinone. No. 2,353,010. Edwin Buxbaum to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preserving large amounts of oxidizable materials comprising circulating 
an inert gas through a confined space to displace atmospheric air. 
No. 2,353,029. William Graham, Jr. to American Dairies, Inc., and 
The Quaker Oats Co. 

Segregation of styrene from petroleum oils containing same. No. 2,353,- 
040. Minor Jones and Alfred Wells to Jasco, Inc. 

Pourpoint depressant comprising Friedel-Crafts condensation product of a 
monomeric aromatic compound and an aliphatic monohalogen substi- 
tuted hydrocarbon. No. 2,353,053. Eugene Lieber to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Preeene penary aliphatic amines which comprises reacting diethyl ether 
with hydrogen cyanide in presence of a dehydrating catalyst. No. 2,- 

353,091. Ober Slotterbeck and Allen Kittleson to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. 

Catalytic isomerization process comprising forming a slurry of a powdered 
aluminum chloride catlyst mass and at least one normal paraffin. No. 
2,353,098. James Whiteley, Jr. and Charles Lynch to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Anilinoanthraquinones containing not more than one anthraquinone 
nucleous which carry in the anilino groups at least one methylol rad- 
ical. No. 2,353,108. Alexander Wuertz and David Klein to E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Catalytically converting hydrocarbon oils, with powdered catalytic mate- 
rials comprising a mixture of activated carbon and active inorganic 
clay type catalytic material. No. 2,353,119. Arnold Workman 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

Subjecting a hydrocarbon fraction containing normal and isoparaffins and 
olefins to action of an aqueous solvent having a high selectivity for 
olefins to form_an olefin extract. No. 2,351,609. Vladimir Haensel to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Treating hydrocarbons of motor fuel boiling range to 
antiknock value. No. 2,351,624. Julian Mavity 
Products Co. 

Tetracyclic ketones. No. 2,351,637. Leopold Ruzicka and Moses Gold- 
berg to Ciba Pharmaceutical Prods., Inc. 

Process of adding a quaternary ammonium compound to a vinyl ester- 
containing composition to inhibit polymerization of the vinyl ester. 
Sy abana Allan Berne-Allen, Jr. to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

oO 


to 


increase the 
to Universal Oil 


Manufacture of vinyl and ethylidene esters. No. 2,351,664. Frank 
Cockerille to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of succinic acids. No. 2,351,667. Russell Dean and Edwin 
Hook to American Cyanamid Co. 

Process of producing sulphonyl chlorides. No. 2,351,674. Arthur 
Lawrence Fox to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparing mercaptans comprising hydrolyzing the reaction product of 
phosphorus pentasulfide and an unsaturated hydrocarbon. No. 2,351,- 
763. Carl Hull to Standard Oil Co. 

Producing a terpene polymer which comprises polymerizing an acyclic 
terpene in the presence of hydrogen fluoride. No. 2,351,786. Alfred 
Rummelsburg to Hercules Powder Co. 

Treating material for mineral fibers comprising a stable two-phase sys- 
tem, one of said phases being in form of a water solution of a water- 
soluble, oil-in-soluble thermosetting, incompletely reacted aldehyde 
condensation product, and other phase being an oleaginous lubricant 
incompatible with the aldehyde condensation product and emulsified 
with the aqueous phase. No. 2,351,802. William Bergin and Allen 
Simison to Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Bleaching flour products with nitrogen trichloride and then with nitro- 


gen peroxide. No. 2,351,809. Charles Ferrari and Willis Hutchinson 
to General Mills, Inc. 


—e an alkali refined glyceride oil of soya bean oil, linseed oil 
- sunflower oil. No. 2,351,832. Ralph Neal to The Best Foods, 
nec, 


Oil-in-water-type emulsion comprising a dispersed phase of an emulsi- 
fiable organic water-insoluble material, an aqueous continuous phase, 
and an emulsifying agent comprising a water-soluble alkali soap of 
polymerized rosin. No. 2,351,912. y ah Borglin to Hercules Pow- 
er Co. 

Decontaminating by yperite, lewiste and other war gases that can be 
destroyed by chlorine, particularly on fatty surfaces and on porous sur- 


faces such as wood, cement, plaster, certain paints, the ground, leather, 
living skin. No. 2,351,924. Boruk Carnauh. 


Enzyme activator comprising member of group consisting of a soy bean 
flour and a wheat flour, and a buffer salt. No. 2,351,954. Herbert 
Gore and Charles Frey to Standard Brands, Inc. 


Separation of yeast from yeast suspensions. No. 2,351,970. Max Jansen. 
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Manufacture of rennet. No. 2,352,037. Basil Thornley and Stanley Hil- 
ton to Benger’s Limited. 

Refining mineral oil. No. 2,352,064. Carl Zerbe. ; . 

Reaction products of formaldehyde and a N-polyalkylene polyaminoamide 
of malonic acid, said amide having a reactive methylene spore. No. 
2,352,070. Louis Bock and Alva Houk to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Reaction products of formaldehyde and an N-aminoalkyl amide of malonic 
acid. Ko 2,352,071. Louis Bock and Alva Houk to Rohm & 
Haas Co. 

Production of organic sulfonic acid chlorides having from two to eight 
carbon atoms per molecule and containing chloride in an easily saponi- 
fiable form. No. 2,352,097. Paul Herold, Karl Smeykal, Friedrich 
Asinger and Wilhelm Wolf, to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Separating components of a liquid solution comprised of alcohol, water 
and an oil such as fatty acid in such manner that the alcohol does not 
esterify the fatty acid. No. 2,352,160. Alexander Brown to Emery 
Industries, Inc. 

Metal deactivator consisting of a neutral purely organic substance which 
is normally stable but oxidizes when exposed to atmospheric —— 
in presence of a copper oxidation catalyst. No. 2,352,164. Hugh 
Burnham and Frederick Weiss to Shell Development Co. 

Producing a substantial yield of toluene which —— subjecting ben- 
zene and methane to contact. No. 2,352,199. ladimir Ipatieff and 
George Monroe to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Producing a substantial yield of toluene which comprises subjecting a 
mixture of benzene and methane to contact under alkylating condi- 
tions. No. 2,352,200. Vladimir Ipatieff and George Monroe to Uni- 


versal Oil Products Co. 

Pong aliphatic acid anhydrides. No. 2,352,253. . Frank Cockerille 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Monomeric vinyl ester of a carboxylic acid inhibited against polymeriza- 
tion and development of excessive acidity by addition of diphenyla- 
mine. No. 2,352,263. Frederick Hopper to Niacet Chemicals Corp. 

Separation of a butane-ethyl-chloride mixture into its component parts 
by subjecting to an azeotropic fractional distillation with sulfur dioxide. 
a 2,352,268. Charles Kimberlin, Jr., to Standard Oil Development 
_O, 

Production of wax modifying agents. No. 2,352,280. Louis Mikeska to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Reaction product of monomethyl-p-amino phenol with dry sulphur dioxide. 
No. 2,352,287. Verne Reckmeyer and August Brunner, Jr., to Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 

Preventing absorption oil carry-over in high pressure absorbers. No. 2,- 
352,295. William Swerdloft to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Recovering wool grease values from wool steeping and wool washing 
liquors containing emulsified wool grease and which overfroth when 
subjected to froth flotation. No. 2,352,365. Robert Booth and 
Adolphus Webb to Chemical Construction Corp. 

Condensation products which consist of hexamethylene diamine with 
monomeric carbonyl compounds selected from aldehydes and ketones. 
No. 2,352,387. Heinrich Hopff, August Weickmann and Rudolf Kern 
to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Increasing wetting and penetrative capacity of alkaline mercerizing baths, 
which consists of adding to mercerizing bath, 2-methyl-2, 4-pentanediol 
and a solubilizing agent selected from phenol, ortho-, meta-, and para- 
cresols, No. 2,352,409. Hillary Robinette, Jr., to Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. 

Production of a thioether containing a primary alkyl radical. No. 2,- 
moay Johan Hoeffelman and Rinke Berkenbosch to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. 

High molecular weight unsaturated organic acids and process of preparing 
om No. 2,352,461. Joseph Walker to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

0. 

Metal deactivator consisting of a neutral organic substance which is nor- 
mally stable but oxidizes when combed to atmospheric oxygen in 
presence of a copper oxidation catalyst, said substance having dissolved 
therein a metal organo complex of an organic nitrogen-bearing deacti- 
vator for copper catalysts. No. 2,352,462. Frederick Weiss and 

Pan ged Lag mag mn emg As. 
ximino ether. No. 2,352,514. erman Bruson and Thoma’ i 
The Resinous Products & Chemical Co. ne 

Preparing unsaturated polynitriles containing at least one B-cyanoethyl 
radical attached to an aliphatic carbon atom. No. 2,352,515. Herman 

a ~ be ag rs ee & Chemical Co. 
ximino ether. Yo. 2,352,516. erman Bruson and Thoma i 
The Resinous Products & Chemical Co. er per ameies 

Recovery of benzene from a benzene fraction containing same and like- 
boiling, non-aromatic hydrocarbons, which comprises distilling benzene 
fraction and rectifying distilled vapors in presence of 4-methyl dioxo- 
on No. 2,352,534. Richard Greenburg to Allied Chemical & Dye 

orp. 

Separating into components a mixture of glycerides and a mixture con- 
sisting of fatty acids derived from said glycerides, said mixture in- 
cluding a component which is relatively diffcultly soluble and a com. 
ponent which is relatively more soluble in a furane compound. No. 
2,352,546. John Jenkins to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Separating resin acids from tall oil, which process comprises dissolving 
oil in polar solvent selected from mono methyl ether of ethylene glycol 
and diacetone alcohol. No. 2,352,547. John Jenkins to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

Formation of an alkyl ester of an unsaturated aliphatic monocarboxylic 
acid which comprises conducting such reaction in presence of mercuric 


* Leather 
Tanning with d’methoxy-d-hydroxymethyl diglycollic aldehyde. No. 


2,351,338. Kenneth Howard to American Cyanamid Co. 
ions as catalyst. No. 2,352,582. Howard Worne, to Samuel Brass. 
* Medicinals 
Preparing hydroxy-pregnane derivatives. No. 2,352,648. Russell Marker 
to Parke, Davis & Co. 


Acetyl salicylic acid salt of an alkamine ester of amino benzoic acid, 
an anesthetic compound. No. 2,352,691. David Curtis. 

Sarsasapogenin ester having a monobrominated side-chain characterized 
in that the side-chain (CgHisBr0z) is unaffected by selenium dioxide 
in acetic acid. No. 2,352,849. Russell Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Pseudo-diosgenin. No. 2,352,850. Russell Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 
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Ba 3 derivatives and preparation of same. No. 2,352,851. Russell 

a and Harry Crooks, Jr. and Eugene Wittle to Parke, Davis 
oO. 

Preparation of steroidal compounds. No. 2,352,852. Russell Marker to 
Parke, Davis & Co. 

Preparation of oxidation products of sapogenin derivatives which com- 
prises oxidizing an exo-dihydro-pseudo-sapogenin unacylated in side 
chain and separating Ce;acid thus formed. No. 2,352,853. Russell 
Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Physiologically-active preparation applicable to treatment of human ail- 
ments, comprising an alcohol soluble and water soluble, protein-free, 
nitrogenous product containing solids including non-protein nitrogen 
and sodium chloride and being capable of causing a transitory lower- 
ing of the systemic blood pressure. No. 2,353,016. Paul Daughen- 
baugh to Sharp & Dohme, Inc. ‘ 

Injecting epinephrine into a living animal thereby causing depletion of 
tissue glycogen. No. 2,351,614. Claude Hills and Halvar Halvorson 
to Regents of the University of Minnesota. : 

Glucosides and process of making same. No. 2,351,625. Karl Miescher, 
Werner Fischer, and Jules Br to Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 


Inc. 
Preparing d-ribose-2-nitro-4,5-dimethylanilide. No. 2,351,721. Alexander 
Surrey to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. f 
Therapeutic agent comprising calcium aurothiomalate. No. 2,352,124. 
Albert Sabin and Joel Warren to The Children’s Hospital. : 
2-methy]l-1,4-naphthohydroquinone derivatives and method of preparing 
them. No. 2,352,189. Erhard Fernholz to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
Manufacture of hydroxyaldehydes of saturated and unsaturated cyclopen- 
tanopolyhydrophenanthrene-series and derivatives thereof. No. 2,352,- 
568. Tadeus Reichstein and Hugo Frey to Ciba Pharmaceutical Prod- 


ucts, Inc. 
Metals, Alloys 


Spraying of fused lead to reduce it to fimely divided particles. No. 
22,494. Allan Ferguson to Oxides, Inc. . . 

Production of zinc from zinc-containing lyes which comprises electrolyti- 
cally depositing zinc. No. 2,351,383. Hermann Wolf, Ernst Kuss, 
Hans Hohn and Fritz Stietzel. fo 

Producing pulverulent nickel-iron alloys for electromagnetic purposes. 
No. 2,351,462. Georg Trageser to General Aniline Film Corp. 

Wiping solder containing lead, bismuth, tin, arsenic, and antimony. No. 
2,351,477. George Bouton, Georgé Phipps and Earle’ Schumacher to 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. : 

Reduction of pure magnesium oxide with a metallic reducing agent at 
sub-atmospheric pressures. No. 2,351,488. Hugh Cooper, one-half 
to Frank Wilson. ; 

Vacuum metallurgical furnace for distillation production of magnesium. 
No. 2,351,489. Hugh Ceoper, one-half to Frank Wilson, 

Refining of lead which has been previously purified by elimination of 
copper, tin, antimony and arsenic, which comprises forming anodes of 
said lead. No. 2,352,625. Paul Gueterbock and Arthur Baxter to 
Capper Pass & Son, Limited. . 

Making and treating magnesium castings. No. 2,352,990. Robert Wood 
to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Preparing steel objects for galvanizing. No. 2,353,019. Colver Dyer 
to Monsanto Chemical Co. ’ ‘ y 

Bronze paste consisting of straight run bronze powder, resin of acid 
number lower than 8 and a volatile thinner free of sulphur and 
acidity. No. 2,353,058. Leo Mitchell. ’ f 

Coating metal surfaces by an acidic phosphate coating solution ac- 
celerated by a nitrite, the step of including in solution an acid which 
does not add to POs in solution. No. 2,351,605. Robert Gibson 
to Parker Rust Proof Co. 5 

Production 6f an electrodeposit of a molybdenum-oxygen compound. No. 
2,351,639. Ernest Schweikher to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for the recovery of tungsten from its ores. No. 2,351,678. 
Robert Hall. 

Obtaining metal from ore where metal may be obtained by contact of 
Suid with ore. No. 2,351,765. Benjamin Jeffery, one-half to Scott 
Lilly. ’ 

Ferrous alloy comprising carbon, chromium, cobalt, molybdenum, silicon, 
vanadium, manganese, and iron, said alloy being characterized by 
‘wear-resistance, corrosion resistance, and freedom from hot metal 
scale pick-up. No. 2,351,791. Jacob Trantin, Jr. . 

Coating a body whose surface portions are formed of a metal which 
consists in part of copper with an alloy consisting in part of titanium. 
No. 2,351,798. Peter Alexander. 

Reducing magnetostriction in a silicon-iron alloy containing up to 6% 
of silicon and which has been fabricated into strip form and_ treated 
to develop magnetic characteristics. No. 2,351,922. Stephen Burgwin 
to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. ; 

——_ articles for electrolytic plating. No. 2,351,940. Jules Dupuis. 

Nickel depositing bath consisting of an aqueous solution of nickel 
chloride and nickel acetate. o. 2,351,966. George Hogaboom to 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. } 

Protection of magnesium and magnesium base alloys against corrosion. 
No. 2,352,076. Charles Bushrod to Magnesium Elektron, Limited. 

Separation of —— from other metals. No. 2,352,096. John Hay to 

he Harshaw emical Co. 

Forming metal-bonded abrasive bodies. No. 2,352,246. 
ner and William Slbley to The Carborundum Co. . 

Preducing from powder ferrous metal material shaped bodies resembling 
steel of predetermined chemical composition. No. 2,352,316. Claus 
Goetzel to American Electro Metal Corp. 

Producing iron castings formed in ultimate shape of use and possessed 
of physical wear resisting properties resulting from securement of 
austenite in iron at room temperature. No. 2,352,408. Herbert Reece 
and Oliver Smalley to Meehanite Metal Corp. : 

Means of oxidizing metal articles. No. 2,352,441. Earle Lewis to Ethel 

No. 2,352,452. 


Raymond Ben- 


Lewis. 
— lead contaminated austenitic nickel cast iron. 
Franklin Rote to The International Nickel Co., Inc. 


Paint, Pigments 


Making varnishes which comprise heating together soaps of drying oil 
fatty acids having non-conjugated double bonds and an oil soluble 
varnish resin. No. 2,351,545. Alfred Rheineck and Samuel Crecelius 
to Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc. 

Production of cadmium red pigments. No. 2,351,985. Johannes Loeffler. 

In a paint, a vehicle containing non-volatile rosin ingredients as major 
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drying and film-forming constituents. No. 2,352,172. Laszlo Auer to 
Ridbo Laboratories, Inc. 

Lacquer of nitrocellulose type, in which the film-forming vehicle-solids 
consist of nitrocellulose, a plasticizer, and non-volatile rosin ingredients. 
No. 2,352,173. Laszlo Auer to Ridbo Laboratories, Inc. 

Treating a pyroxylin lacquer to render same adhesive to zinc surfaces. 
No. 2,352,579. Joseph Waters to Etched Products Corp. 


Paper and Pulp 


Drawing composite laminated moisture-proof cup-shaped fibre container 
parts from an advancing web of fibre base stock material, the step of 
applying a liquid lubricant composed of a dilute solution of glycol 
stearate. No. 2,352,652. Wirt Morton and Donald Magill to Amer- 
ican Can Co. 

Making paper of high wet strength which comprise mixing with aqueous 
suspension of paper fibers a water-soluble protein and a synthetic sul- 
fonated aromatic compound having tanning properties. No. 2,352,922. 
Joseph Thomas, Robert Diehm and Ian Somerville to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Making paper pulp screen plates. No. 2,352,968. Samuel Orton to 
Union Screen Plate Co. 

Composite paper comprising outer sheets of Kraft paper, an intermediate 
film of bibulous wet-strengthened paper, said sheets being absorptive 
to asphalt. No. 2,352,293. John Sherman to A. P. W. Paper Co., Inc. 


Petroleum Chemicals 


Resolving petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil type, by subjecting emul- 
sion to action of a demulsifier comprising 2-amino-2-methylpentanol-4 
salt of water-soluble, non-hydrophobe petroleum sulfonic acids of the 

reen acid type. No. 2,351,017. Melvin De Groote and Bernard 
eiser to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Breaking petroleym emulsions of water-in-oil type, by subjecting emul- 
sion to action of a demulsifier comprising an oxyalkylated drastically- 
oxidized dehydrated ricinoleic said compound. No. 2,351,018. Melvin 
DeGroote and Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corporation, Ltd. 

Highly refined mineral lubricating oil containing less than 2% of 2,4-di- 
methyl-6-tertiary octyl phenol. No. 2,351,347. Daniel Luten, Jr. to 
Shell Development Co. 

Controlling oxidation of petroleum hydrocarbens in the vapor phase. 
No. 2,351,793. Vanderveer Voorhees to Standard Oil Co. 

Increasing octane number of a gasoline fraction containing a substantial 
amount of olefins. No. 2,352,416. Charles Thomas and Herman Bloch 
to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Hydrocarbon conversion process which comprises subjecting a hydro- 
carbon to contact with a catalyst comprising finely divided hydrated 
silica produced by adding an acid to a solution of an alkali metal sili- 
cate containing an alkylene polyamine. No. 2,352,484. Elmer Kan- 
hofer to Universal Oil Products Co. 


Petroleum Refinery 


Producing motor fuel from crude petroleum oil. No. 2,351,154. Walter 
Schulze to Phillips Petroleum Co. : 

Cracking of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,351,422. Edwin Gohr to Standard 
Oil Development Co. : 

Improving aqueous drilling mud which comprises adding pecans in com- 
bination with caustic alkali. No. 2,351,434. Frank Jessen and Jack 
Battle to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Radiological method of logging wells. No. 2,352,993. Maurice Albert- 
son to Shell Development Co. 

Producing high octane motor fuel. No. 2,352,025. Jean Seguy to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. 

Producing motor fuels of high antiknock value by a desulfurizing and 
reforming action. No. 2,352,059. Paul Woog. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils containing nitrogenous catalyst poisons. 
No. 2,352,236. Charles Thomas to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Mud-laden fluid for oil or gas wells, which comprises suspension of col 
loidal clay and cellulose ether of water-insoluble type and a solvent of 
said cellulose ether. No. 2,352,468. Thompson Burnam. 


Photographic Chemicals 


Photographic coating which can be exposed for printing in subdued day- 
light under Mazda light. No. 2,352,822. John Dessauer to The 
aloid Co. 
Making exposures in three colours on lenticular films. No. 2,352,864. 
Anne Jacques Saint Genies. 


: Resins, Plastics 


Obtaining improved polyamide composition from mixture of different 
polyamides each of which melts below 150° C. No. 2,351,074. Leroy 
Salisbury to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Polymeric vinylidene chloride composition plasticized with a nuclearl) 
substituted alpha-phenyl-ethy] cael ether. No. 2,351,102. Edga 
Britton and Fred Talor to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Mercaptan modified polymeric derivatives of nonbenzenoid acetylene 
polymers and process for making films with same. No. 2,351,108. 
Arnold Collins to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Products obtained by reacting with an aldehyde substance the normally 
solid polymers obtained by polmerization of carbon monoxide with a 
polymerizable organic compound containing ethylenic unsaturation. 
No. 2,351,120. illiam Hanford to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Plastic compound comprising wheat gluten, casein, rubber, and balance 
consisting of proteins derived from soya beans, rice, and maize. No. 
2,351,149. Mare de Becker Remy. 

Casting superpolyamide films wherein a solution of a superpolyamide in 
a solvent is cast on a casting support and dried thereon, the method 
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for overcoming the tendency of rolling of the film. No. 2,351,208. 
Otto Hermann and Anton Wunderer and Hans Bottger. 

Elastic, resilient, rubber-like molded article free from water and com- 
posed of a homogeneous mixture of a partial ester of polyvinyl alcohol. 
No. 2,351,301. Harold Sonnichsen to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of fibers, films and ribbons which comprises melting paraffins 
having straight chains of more than 600 carbon atoms prepared by 
reacting one part of carbon monoxide with two parts of hydrogen. 
No. 2,351,345. Johannes Kleine. 

Composite structure comprising layers of a rigid base, halogenated rub- 
ber, a vulcanized polymerized haloprene, and a plasticized polyvinyl 
halide. No. 2,352,637. Arthur Juve to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Composite structure comprising layers of a rigid base, halogenated rub- 
ber, a vulcanized copolymer of butadiene and an unsaturated nitrile. 
No. 2,352,705. Benjamin Garvey and Donald Henderson to The B. 
F. Goodrich Co. 

Shaped body composed of a synthetic linear polyamide, having a pearles- 
cent effect due to presence of minute elongated voids. No. 2,352,725. 
William Markwood, Jr., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Impregnating bamboo containing cells and membranous cell walls with 
a synthetic resin of phenolic aldehyde resins and urea aldehyde resins. 
No. 2,352,740. Harvey Shannon to Bakelite Corp. 

Manufacture of a water-soluble resin which comprises reacting boric acid 
ons biuret. No. 2,352,796. Earle McLeod to Arnold, Hoffman 

yr Co, 

Polymeric chemical compound comprising monovalent saturated aliphatic 
and divalent aryl radicals linked to silicon atoms. No. 2,352,974. 
Eugene Rochow to General Electric Co. 

Forming articles from plastic material comprising applying an emulsion 
comprising an aqueous suspension of hydrocarbon to plastic material. 
No. 2,353,000. Arthur Austin and ‘Leslie Austin. 

Treating a cellulose acetate film containing a residual solvent. No. 2,353,- 
023. Ernest Freund and Friedrich Deutsch. 

Resinous composition comprising product of reaction of urea, melamine, 
formaldehyde and monochloroacetamide. No. 2,351,602. Gaetano 
D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Preparing a tough, horny, non-friable, homogeneous and non-cellulose 
composition for injection molding which consists in kneading under 
high pressure a mixture of cellulose ester and thermally active plasti- 
cizer. No. 2,351,866. Isador Miller. 

Producing insoluble, infusible cast resin products. 
Dreher. 

Preparation of a heat hardenable orthocresol-formaldehyde condensate. 
No. 2,351,958. Bernhard Habraschka. 

Fibers, films, foils, ribbons, and like of high molecular paraffins contain- 
ing more than 400 chain-carbon-atoms, corresponding to formula 
CnHente. No. 2,352,328. Johannes Kleine. 

Manufacture of chlorinated polyvinyl chloride which comprises reacting 
chlorine with a suspension rm 3 polyvinyl chloride in a mixture of car- 
bon tetrachloride and_ tetrachloroethane. No. William 
Evans to Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. 

Condensation products of urea and amines. No. 2,352,552. 


No. 2,351,937. Emil 


2,352,525. 


Jean Kienzle. 


*Rubber 


Preparing rubber-coated artificial filaments. No. 
Alles to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Thiazyl sulphenamide derivative in vulcanization product of rubber. 
No. 2,351,496. William Ebelke to United States Rubber Co. 

Producing a rough rubber coating on vapor-permeable fabric. 
351,498. Donald Fowler to United States Rubber Co. 

Producing gas-expanded rubber which comprises gas inflating the rubber 
by means of thermal decomposition products of zinc diammonia nitrite 
liberated within the rubber. No. 2,351,555. Wendell Smith to United 
States Rubber Co. 

Manufacture of sponge rubber by maintaing the density until gelling 
takes place of a latex foam sensitized with zinc oxide, an ammonium 
salt of a strong acid and a slightly soluble salt of fluosilicic acid. No. 
2,351,556. Edward Svendsen and William Clayton to United States 
Rubber Co. 

Curable neoprene composition comprising a mixture of an uncured chloro- 
prene polymer and an accelerator comprising litharge and a butyralde- 
hydeamine. No. 2,351,735. Louis Bake to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 

Extending an oil resistant synthetic rubber selected from polychloroprene, 
polyalkylene polysulphide, and butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer, which 
comprises mixing with said synthetic rubber a vulcanizable natural 
rubber and an aryl guanidine polysulphide. No. 2,351,860. John Kelly, 
Jr. and Milton Stern to Dryden Rubber Co. 

Producing foraminous composite material, which includes superposing a 
sheet of uncured rubber upon a sheet of textile fabric. No. 2,352,194. 
Josef Grabec. 

Laminated packing for structural members, comprising a core layer of 
sponge rubber material. No. 2,352,314. Ibert Fischer. 

Manufacture of a vulcanizable rubber reclaim which is soluble in cus- 
tomary rubber solvents. No. 2,352,460. Angiolo Treves to Rubber 
& Plastics Compound Co., Inc. 

Preserving latex which comprises adjusting pH and adding p-amino 
phenol, amino-benzoic acid, 2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid, and 1- 


2,351,090. Francis 


No. 2,- 


amino-&8-naphthol-3, 6-disulfonic acid. No. 2,352,573. William Stew- 
art to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
* Textiles 


Cuprammonium solution of cellulose for manufacture of rayon contain- 
ing a stabilizing agent which comprises a water soluble hydroxy alky- 
lene ether of a polyhydric compound. No. 2,350,985. Kenneth Brown 
to Atlas Powder Co. 

Dyeing yarns and other shapes comprising vinyl polymers, comprising 
treating yarn with a dye bath in presence of compound selected from 
p-chlorobenzaldehyde, 2,4-dimethoxybenzaldehyde and _ p-dimethylamino- 
benzaldehyde. No. 2,351,046. Karl Heymann to American Viscose 

orp. 

Open weave fabric having interstices closed with individual films which 
do not become sticky when subjected to 400° F., comprising polyvinyl 
acetate, a solution of said polyvinyl acetate dispersed in ethyl acetate 
and ethyl alcohol and a surface coating of a thermoadhesive compo- 
sition over said individual films. No. 2,351,182. Alva Bateman to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Hose having a water-holding wall comprising fabric woven from cotton 
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which is non-stretching, having hydroxy ethyl cellulose incorporated 
therein. No. 2,352,707. Charles Goldthwait to Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. ; 

Preparing a fabric having an adherent coating, which comprises applying 
a coating composition having a basis of a film-forming derivative of 
cellulose to a fabric prepared from continuous filament regenerate! 
cellulose yarns. No. 2,352,747. William Whitehead to Celanese Corp. 
of America. 

Making twisted multifilament yarn of supercooled strands of a normally 
crystalline vinylidene chloride polymer. No. 2,352,861. James Pierce 
to The Visking Corp. ; 

Sizing material for rayon yarn comprising a mixture of polyethylene 
glycols. No. 2,351,865. Frank Mattinson and Rudolph Hoffman to 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp. ce eh 

Production of yarn of high voluminosity, comprising spinning together 
two kinds of staple fibres, one of which is made from filaments of an 
organic derivative of cellulose and the other from cellulose filaments, 
and treating resulting yarn with an organic shrinking agent for first- 
mentioned component. No. 2,352,244. Angus Bell and William Angus 
to Celanese Corp. of America. . ue 

Production of fabrics of voluminous character, comprising spinning to- 
gether into a yarn two varieties of staple fibre, one of which is made 
from filaments of highly polymeric esters or ethers and the other from 
cellulose filaments. No. 2,352,245. Angus Bell and William Angus 
to Celanese Corp. of America. : 

Adhesive coated fabric and barrier coating composition therefor. No. 2,- 
352,463. Elwood Wenzelberger and Frank Manley to Johnson & 
Johnson. 


Water Sewage and Sanitation* 


Reagent for preventing deposits within water formations and on well 
screens. No. 2,352,832. Norris Gunderson to Layne-Northern Co., 
Inc. ; 

Water treating apparatus. No. 2,351,835. Eric Pick to The Permutit Co. 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Insecticidal composition containing a tertiary amine. 
Edward Callaway and Robert Rosenstiel. 

Producing a mixture consisting of dicalcium orthophosphate and am- 
monium chloride. No. 2,353,658. Edward Fox to Claude R. Wickard, 
as Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Wood product consisting of dense, compressed, permanently water- 
resisting phenol-formaldehyde resin-treated face-plies, having hard 
weather- and chemical-resistant smooth finished surfaces and a distri- 
bution of resin throughout cell-wall structure. No. 2,354,090. Alfred 
Stamm and Raymond Seborg to Claude R. Wickard, as Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Insecticide. No. 2,354,192. Charles Bowen to Claude R. Wickard, as 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Insecticide. No. 2,354,193. Charles Bowen to Claude R. Wickard, as 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of America. ‘ 

Fungicidal composition comprising phthalic diphenyl guanidine and lime, 
calcium, carbonate, talc, bentonite,’ clay, or fuller’s earth. No. 2,354,- 
206. Marion Goldsworthy to Claude R. Wickard, as Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States of America. 

Insecticide comprising an alicarbocyclic unsaturated ketol whose carbonyl 
group is part of ring and an additional insecticide selected from pyre- 
thrum and derris. No. 22,524. Seaver Ballard and Vernon Haury to 
Shell Development Co. : 

Fungicide containing dimorpholine thiuram disulfide as its active ingred 
ient. No. 2,354,940. Roscoe Carter and Marion Goldsworthy to 
Claude R. Wickard, as Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 


of America. 
Cellulose 


Bleaching of cellulosic material, which comprises subjecting material to be 
bleached to aqueous solution containing a compound selected fxom 
chlorites of alkali metals and alkaline earth metals and a compound 
selected from persulfates of alkali metals and alkaline earth metals. 
No. 2,353,823. Clifford Hampel to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Moistureproof and heat sealable wrap for articles high in moisture con- 
tent, consisting of a cellulose base sheet selected from paper and 
regenerated cellulose, coated on inside with an under coat of latex 
solids containing glycerine and a top coat of paraffin wax, and on 
outside surface with a coating of paraffin wax. No. 2,354,060. Cecil 
Rhodes and John Sermattei to Rapinwax Paper Co. 

Making cellular articles of low density containing thermoplastic deriva- 
tives of cellulose. No. 2,354,260. lifford Haney and Mervin Martin 
to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Regenerated cellulose yarn treated with agent to protect them agajnst 
injury by rubbing agent consisting of oleaginous material, a protective 
colloid and a water-soluble salt = i polyvalent metal. No. 2,354,335. 
Louis Sheps, Maurice Boisclair, and Kendall Cooper and Peter Fristen- 
sky to The Richards Chemical Works. 

Production of artificial shaped articles comprising shaping a composition 
= gases derivative of cellulose. No. 2,354,745. Camille 
Jreytus. 


No. 2,353,442. 


Ceramics 


Improving apparent surface hardness of vitreous enamel coat of enameled 
articles the step of subjecting enameled article after usual firing 
process to a second firing process. No. 2,353,165. Ignaz Kreidl and 
Werner Kreidl. 

Reduced glass which will become black throughout when slowly cooled 
or heated through its upper annealing range but which will be clear or 
white when rapidly cooled from some higher temperature, which con- 
tains silica, alkali oxide, lead oxide, and tin oxide. No. 2,353,354. 
Martin Nordberg to Corning Glass Works. 

Manufacturing safety glass which comprises assembling a plurality of 
glass plates and interposed sheets of plastic material. No. 2,353,473. 
Leroy Keslar to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Making light-weight concrete, by including in mixture an asphalt-emul- 
sion containing a_ saponified-resin as stabilizing-agent and having 
property_of maintaining bulk of mixture. No. 2,354,156. Glenn Su- 
cetti to Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 

Copper ruby glass comprising ordinary glass and containing a copper 
phosphide dispersed therein. No. 2,354,164. Woldemar Weyl to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 


Chemical Industries 
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Manufacture of vesicular glass. No. 2,354,807. John Fox and William 
Lytle to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Chemical Specialties 


Lubricating composition comprising lubricating oil and a halogen and 
nitrogen bearing aliphatic compound and a. thionic material. No. 2,- 
353,169. Bert y Bove and Waldo Steiner to The Lubri-Zol Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Lubricating composition comprising lubricating oil and a halogen and 
sulfur bearing aliphatic compound and a thionic material. No. 2,353,- 
170. Bert Lincoln and Waldo Steiner to The Lubri-Zol Development 


Corp. 

Loose-fill material comprising a multiplicity of light weight comminuted 
composition pieces. No. 2,353,271. Charles Schuh to Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Lubricating oil composition. No. 2,353,491. Edward Oberright to So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Lubricating composition comprising lubricating oil and a stable oil-sol- 
uble halogen bearing ester of phthalic acid. No. 2,353,585. Carl Prut- 
ton and Albert Smith to The Lubri-Zol Development Corp. 

Roofing sheet comprising a base of felted structure having upon a face 
thereof a coating of plastic adhesive. No. 2,353,680. Arthur MacNutt 
to Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Manufacture of — which comprises grinding coffee material with a 
fatty base to colloidal fineness. No. 2,353,686. Robert Brown to 
Brownmil Laboratories, Inc. 

Crack sealer composition comprising an aqueous emulsion of bitumen 
mixed with ground particles of vulcanized rubber, bentonite, and min- 
eral fiber. No. 2,353,723. Edwin Groskopf to The Patent and 
Licensing Corp. 

Germicidal soap comprising a detergent soap and 2,2’-dihydroxy-3,5-3’, 
5’-tetrachloro diphenyl. No. 2,353,724. William Gump to Burton T. 
Bush, Inc. 

Germicidal soap comprising a detergent soap and 2,2’-dihydroxy-3,5,6-3’, 
5’,6’-hexachloro diphenyl sulfide. No. 2,353,735. Eric Kunz, Max 
Luthy and William Gump to Burton T. Bush, Inc. 

Repellent roll for slitting pressure sealing and pressure sensitive sheets 
and tape, comprising a base of soapstone carrying a layer of material 
repellent to pressure adhesives, comprising an incompletely hydrolyzed 
polyvinyl acetate sold as “Solvar 405’ and a sodium sulfonate of an 
oleic acid ester of an aliphatic compound sold as “Igepon AP.” No. 
2,353,789. Gustave Schieman to International Plastic Corp. 

Plastic composition for wallboard joints which comprises casein, clay, and 
lime, an alkaline salt, ground limestone and mineral fillers. No. 2,- 
353,822. Harry Gardner to Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Air pump lubricant for lubrication at 500-1000° F. ‘comprising water, 
mineral oil, triethanolamine stearate, and free stearic acid. No. 2,353,- 
830. Gus Kaufman, Karl Uhrig, and Robert Barnett to The Texas Co. 

Lubricant comprising a lubricating oil, having a glyceride phosphoric 
acid ester and a sulfurized polymer of olefinic hydrocarbons. No. 
2,353,837. Clarence Loane and James Gaynor to Standard Oil Co. 

Method of determining receptivity of sheet materials to coatings, inks, 
and like. No. 2,353,852. Ben Rowland, Douglas Fronmuller and 
Johannes Van den Akker to The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Defeathering compound which comprises a waxy composition containing 
rosin and petroleum wax, and a water insoluble soap of a metal. No. 
2,353,869. _ Oscar Bloom to Industrial Patents Corp. 

Dehairing skins by subjecting skins to aqueous alkaline medium contain- 
ing lime, an alkali sulfide and a substance selected from water soluble 
inorganic and organic peroxides, peracids, peranhydrides, and hydrogen 
Ee. No. 2,353,878. Edward Christopher to Industrial Patents 

orp. 

Chewing gum comprising an elastomeric ester of a polyhydric alcohol 
and a maleic adduct of an unsaturated cyclic material selected from 
monohydric esters of rosin acids and unsaturated terpenes and a mod- 
ifier selected from waxes and softeners. No. 2,353,927. Oscar Pickett 
to Hercules Powder Co. 

Polishing _and fog-inhibiting article, which is dry to touch, consisting of 
a non-linting textile material impregnated with a neutralized sulfated 
aliphatic hydrocarbon derivative. No. 2,353,978. Harold Weber. 

Drying a product containing water comprising freezing said product, 
subjecting said frozen product to a vacuum effective to sublime the ice 
without permitting it to pass through an intermediate liquid phase. No. 
2,353,986. Courtland Barr to Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 

Lubricant for metal beating comprising comminuted particles of a metal 
soap from calcium stearate, magnesium stearate, and zinc stearate, 
insoluble in alcohol, soft and capable of microscopic subdivision, each 
particle being covered by a surface layer of a fatty acid sodium soap 
soluble in alcohol. No. 2,354,072. Donald Swift to M. Swift & 
Sons, Inc. 

Lubricant consisting of a chlorinated benzene inhibited against corrosion 
and reinforced for load carrying capacity with corrosion inhibitor and 
an extreme pressure addition agent. No. 2,354,171. John Morgan to 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

Drying wet freshly tanned hides and skins which comprises, freezing 
such a hide or skin quickly. No. 2,354,200. Wallace Cutler to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Using normally gaseous selective dewaxing solvents to chill oil solutions 
to dewaxing temperatures, the process of dewaxing oil and deoiling the 
wax. No. 2,354,247. Eddie Dons and Oswald Mauro to Mid-Conti- 
nent Petroleum Corp. 

Lubricating composition stabilized against oxidation containing mineral 
lubricating oil having incorporated therein an anti-oxidant and anti- 
sludge forming agent, comprising a primary phenylene diamine, and an 
ethanolamine acting as dispersion agent for phenylene diamine. No. 
2,354,252. Harold Fraser and Thomas Maxwell to International Lubri- 
cant Corp. 

Protective Preparation for animal skin and skin appendages comprising 
gelatin, plasticizer selected from glycerine and glycols, alum and a 
harmless acid. No. 2,354,319. Walter Andrew Inman. 

Non-guttering candle. No. 2,354,343. Ralph Webber and Lossie Ander- 
son to Standard Oil Co. 

eng e | oil composition. No. 2,354,536. Joseph Nelson to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. 

Lubricating oil for internal combustion engines comprising metal salt of 
a hydroxy organic compound and refined mineral lubricating oil base 

stock capable of imparting a blue to black stain on a bright steel 

strip. No. 2,354,547. Roger Richardson and Floyd Miller and Carl 

Winning to Standard Oil Development Co. 
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Lubricating composition. No. 2,354,550. Raphael Rosen to Standard 
Oil Development Co. : : 

Making a thin bodied starch of high adhesive strength, exceptional clar- 
ity and freedom for set back of its aqueous gel. No. 2,354,838. Her- 
man Schopmeyer and George Felton to American Maize-Products Co. 

Increasing strength and water resistance of hydraulic-cement compositions 
which comprises: treating with a water-soluble reagent from chromic 
anhydride, manganese trioxide, and molybdic acid. No. 2,354,876. 
Calvin Arthur Owens. re P } 

Lubricating grease composition comprising a low pour point lubricat- 
ing mineral oil distillate and a mixture of lithium and barium soaps 
of saturated fatty acids. No. 2,355,009. Arnold Morway and John 
Zimmer to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Preparing dry, crushed coal for conversion into metallurgical coke by 
high temperature carbonization. No. 2,353,752. Carl Otto to Fuel 
Refining Corp. : ; oy 

Coking high volatile coal. No. 2,353,753. Carl Otto to Fuel Retining 
Corp. 


Coatings 


Producing a coated can cover having sharply bent portions from metallic 
sheeting which comprises coating said sheet with resinous copolymer. 
No. 2,353,198. Frank Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Transfer, adapted for use in coating of a surface with a coating of 
synthetic resinous material, which has a_backing sheet comprising 
a smooth, glossy, non-fibrous cellulosic film and a normally non- 
tacky thermoplastic coating thereon. No. 2,353,717. Carleton Francis, 
Jr. and Worth Wade, to Sylvania Industrial Corp. coated 

Coating composition comprising a resin resulting from polymerization of 
a vinyl aa of an alcohol, an alkyd resin which has been modified 
with an oxidizable unsaturated fatty acid and a volatile organic sol- 
vent. No. 2,353,910. William Lawler, George Hable and John 
Steinle to S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. : ‘ : 

Forming continuous vitreous coatings of selenium on solid surfaces. No. 
2,354,109. Edward Flood to The Honorary Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. : : 

Making a base product for preparation of calcium carbonate-adhesive 
coatings consisting in dry milling precipitated calcium carbonate, ad 
hesive selected from casein and extracted protein from soybean pro- 
tein. No. 2,354,318. Ausker Hughes, Harold Browne and Howard 
Roderick to Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. . ’ 

Producing a weather-resisting coated asbestos-cement article which com- 
prises applying to surface a flowable coating composition comprising 
solution of an alkali metal silicate and a water-insoluble compound 
of a divalent metal from zinc oxide, calcium carbonate, magnesium 
carbonate and high-burned magnesium oxide. No. 2,354,350. Clyde 
Schuetz to United States Gypsum Co. ; : 

Coating asbestos-cement articles having free calcium hydroxide in _sur- 
face thereof with a liquid glazing composition containing a_ soluble 
silicate and an insoluble metal compound reactive therewith. No. 
2,354,351. Clyde Schuetz to United States Gypsum Co. 

Flexible material resistant to attack or penetration by liquid or vaporous 
vesicants or other chemical warfare agents comprising a fabric hav- 
ing a coating of viscose. No. 2,354,707. Robert Sebast§an and 
Herbert Scruton to United States of America, as represented by the 
Secretary of War. 

Heat sealing layers of similar plastic dielectric materials. No. 2,354,714. 
Harold Strickland, Jr. to Budd Wheel Co. 


Dyes, Stains 


Manufacture of symmetrical dyestuffs and dyestuff intermediates having 
two heterocyclic ketomethylene nuclei linked to one another. No. 
2,353,164. John Kendall and Douglas Fry to Ilford Limited. ‘ 

Printing textile fabric with an unmetallized mordantacid azo dyestuff, 
improvement which consists of applying the dyestuff to the fabric 
from a printing paste containing a water-soluble compound of a 
metal and containing further triethanolamine. No. 2,353,411. Charles 
Miller to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Sulphonamido monoazo dyestuffs which are yellow powders, dyeing 
animal fibres in bright yellow shades of excellent fastness properties. 
No. 2,353,569. Oscar Knecht and Theodor Wirth to Sandoz Ltd. 

Monoazo dyestuffs and their manufacture which on treatment with 
chromium salts give chrome-complex compounds and which dye animal 
fibres by one-bath chrome and after-chrome process violet, blue and 
black shades. No. 2,353,675. Oscar Knecht and Otto Senn to 
Sandoz, Ltd. . 

Unsulfonated mono-azo-dyestuffs. No. 2,354,187. Friedrich Felix and 
Rudolt von Capeller to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Vat dye composition comprising a dispersed vat dyestuff and an ester 
of a sulfopolycarboxylic acid with aliphatic alcohols. No. 2,354,463. 
Roy Kienle and Chester Amick to American Cyanamid Co. 

Trimethinecyanine dyestuffs. No. 2,354,524. Karl Kumetat and Oskar 
Riester to General Aniline & Film Corp. ‘ 

Improving dyeing properties of a dischargeable azo dyestuff giving white 
discharges on reduction and containing, as a result of manufacture 
of dyestuff, impurities which stain materials dyed therewith. No. 
2,354,588. Frank Gainey to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Equipment 


Inductor for applying a high frequency electromagnetic field to a 
plurality of objects to be heated. No. 2,353,130. Paul Dravneek 
to Induction Heating Corp. 

Oil, moisture, and gas separator. No. 2,353,138. Edward Beach. 

Flotation apparatus. No. 2,353,161. Henry Heigis and Theodore Han 
nant to Specialties Development Corp. 

Absorption oil distillation purifier. No. 2,353,176. Charles Meyers to 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Device for mixing fluids of different temperatures and densities. No. 
2,353,195. Alfred Sims. Alfred William Sims, executor of said Alfred 
Sims, deceased. 

Additional patents on equipment, explosives, fine chemicals, industrial 
chemicals, medicinals, metals, alloys, paints, paper, petroleum chemicals, 
refining, resins, plastics, rubber, textiles, water sewage and sanitation 
from above vols. will be given next month. 
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CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and published May 2, 1944 (Continued) 


Copii viscosimeter of the outflow type design. No. 419,912. Ernest 

aul Irany. ‘ 

Irritant gas discharge device for theft prevention. No. 419,924. Fred- 
erick Sabini. 

Fuel-injection engine. No. 419,925. Arthur Freeman Sanders. . 

Method of manufacturing slide fastener elements. No. 419,928. Martin 
Winterhalter. 

Process of producing pyrazolone compounds. No. 419,968. General 
Aniline and Film Corp. (Hans Zischler). : 

Fluorescent dye containing pencil for invisible laundry marking. No. 
419,981. National Marking Machine Co. (Francis M. Sell). 

Electrolyte for condenser composed of ethylene glycol, water, ammonium 
hydroxide, and boric acid. No. 419,985. Philips Lamps Ltd. (An- 
thony F. P. J. Claassen, Johan C. M. Basart). 

Drop-out half tone negative eee process. No. 420,000. Benja- 
min Liebowitz, Arthur L. Huttkay. 

Electrical conductor connector design. No. 420,003. Johann Heinrich 
Saueressig. 


Granted and Published May 9, 1944 


Process of propagating yeast under aerating conditions characterized in 
that seed yeast liquor containing seed yeast and alcohol is used with- 
out separating or pressing as a nutritive substance for the production 
of commercial yeast. No. 420,018. Marcel Celestin Honore Deloffre. 

Rotary blower and exhauster design. No. 420,019. Victor Vladimiro- 
vitch Dibovsky. 

A non-splinterable substitute for window glass formed of a basic mate- 
rial of wire gauze, wire net, or perforated metal, to which a solution of 
incompletely polymerized resin is applied, solvent removed, and poly- 
merization effected. No. 420,023. Colin Garrett. 

Method of angle welding plates by means of intermediary reinforcing 
strip. No. 420,025. Sydney Slater Guy. 

Grounding 7 age for outdoor electrical apparatus. No. 420,029. 
Frederick Hicks Luecke. 

Refuse incinerator apparatus of completely enclosed design. No. 420,037. 
Charles Austin Potter. 

Process for producing cast cuts for printing purposes by preparation of 
bichromate film, Plaster of Paris impression thereof, and direct casting 
of metal thereinto. No. 420,042. James Stitt. 

Electrolytic agent for protecting submerged metallic surfaces from 
corrosien. o. 420,044. William Louis Walker. 

Improved process for regenerating exhaled air which comprises reacting 
with one of the oxygenating agents from group of peroxides or persalts 
with at least one substance insensitive to the action of moisture 
alone but converted by carbon dioxide into a substance capable of 
rs oxygen in the presence of moisture. No. 420,049. Airsealand 
Ltd. (Nicolas Herzmark). 

Fish preparing process comprising salting for extended period to remove 
substantial percentage of moisture, leaching to remove excess salt, 
canning, and cooking. No. 420,064. British Columbia Packers Ltd. 
(Charles Hartwell Gillespie). 

Starting relay circuit for fluorescent lamps. No. 420,076. Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. Ltd. (Robert F. Hayes). 

Method of making closed-cell cellular soft vulcanized rubber by means of 
nitrogen generating blowing agent. No. 420,098. Dominion Ruhber 
Co. Ltd. (George Raymond Cuthbertson). 

Method of making gas expanded rubber by incorporating into a vulcan- 
izable rubber composition two temperature selective vulcanizing agents. 
=< Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (George Raymond Cuthbert- 
son). 

Tread block design for track for track laying vehicles. No. 420,100. 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (Ray Sinclair Garber). 

Gas dehydrating process with means of protecting oxide dehydrating 
agent from contamination. No. 420,104. The Fluor Corp. Ltd. (Ar- 
thur John Lindsay Hutchinson). 

Preparation of insoluble resin suitable for water treatment by reaction of 
sugar, meta-phenylene diamine hydrochloride, and addition of formal- 
dehyde to form a gel. No. 420,120. The Permutit Co. (Eric Leigh- 
ton Holmes). 

Method of sectionally constructing refractory walls. No. 420,121. Pil- 
brice Jointless Firebrick Ltd. (Edward Morley Wilson). 

Manually operated construction and adjusting tool for refractory wall 
construction. No. 420,122. Pilbrico Jointless Firebrick Ltd. (Ed- 

a wes a yp bert 
uxilia’ spark ignition apparatus. No. 420,124. Rotax Ltd. (Ivan 
Jack Hulbert). , : 

Means to prevent aeration of liquid in a liquid circulating system. No. 
420,129. Tecalemit Ltd. (Camille Clare Sprankling Le Clair). 

Pneumatic mechanism for paper leaf counting. No. 420,130. Telefonak- 
tiebolaget L. M. Ericsson (Axel Edvin Rosswall). 

Fermentation process for the conversion of solid or semi-solid organic 
matter into an oxidized and dehydrated material, employing initial 
anaerobic fermentation and subsequent controlled temperature aeration. 
No. 420,139. Wellesley Holdings Ltd. (Douglas McIntyre Proctor). 

Water repellent sheet material manufacture comprising web impregnation 
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of water-dispersed resin, colloid application, and curing. No. 420,148. 
William Craig Toland, Ellis Bassist. ae : . 
Selective separation of non-metallic ore, by grinding, adding collecting 
agent, classifying by separating slime from coarse sands, froth flotation 
Ds coarse sands, and adding increments of slime to pulp as the flotation 
progresses. No. 420,154. Ventures Ltd. (Frederick R. Archibald). 


Granted and Published May 16, 1944 


Hydraulic remote control apparatus. No. 420,159. Charles Hyland. 

Process of dehydrating waste liquors from cellulose pulp production by 
injecting partially concentrated liquors into hot gases. No. 420,164. 

orsten Ramen. : ; 

Continuous means of shelling eggs preparatory to dehydration. No. 
420,165. Peter M. Serbu. me é 

Tantalum carbide alloy for tool composition. No. 420,169. Fay Hi. 
Willey. ; 

Apparatus for electric purification of fluids. No. 420,178. Aqua-Electric 
Conp. Ltd. (Frank Gaies Negus). ; tas 

Production of nickel-iron powder by mixing nickel powder with iron 
oxide or iron oxalate, heating in a reducing atmosphere, and crushing. 
No. 420,184. Automatic Telephone and Electric Co. Ltd. (Philip 
Norton Roseby). : ‘ 

Electric discharge device temperature regulating system. No. 420,195. 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (Harry Kebbell Bourne). 

Process for hydrolyzing titanium sulphate solution to obtain an anatase 
hydrolysate therefrom, which on calcination, yields improved rutile 
titanium oxide pigment. No. 420,203. Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(John Lewis Keats, Henry Moroni Stark). 

Preparation of titanium pigment by hydrolyzing at elevated temperature 
a titanium-hydroxy halogen. No. 420,204. Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(Foord von Bichowsky). : : 

Production of phthalonitrile by reacting phthalic acid diamide with an 
acid halide such as phosgene, thionyl chloride, or phosphorous oxychlo- 
ride in presence of an acylated secondary amine. No. 420,228. J. R. 
Geigy A. G. (Emil Stocker). 

Rendering textiles water repellent by treatment with quaternary am- 
monium compound of stearoxymethyl pyridine chloride in presence of 
sodium bicarbonate or sodium acetate. No. 420,234. Heberlein Pat- 
ent Corp. (Ernst Waltmann). 

Process for the manufacture of isocyanic acid ester. No. 420,235. Heber- 
lein Patent Corp. (Ernst Waltmann, Edgar Wolf). ide 

Method of a metallic magnesium which comprises calcining meta- 
morphosed crystalline, magnesium containing material, mixing calcined 
material with ferrosilicon, briquetting, preheating, and retort heating 
under pressure of less than 0.2 mm. to distill off magnesium. No. 
420,240 Dominion Magnesium Ltd. (The Honorary Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, assignee of Lloyd Montgom 
ery Pidgeon). : ; 

Manufacture of ductile magnesium from calcined magnesium containing 
material by thermal reduction by introduction of charge into atmos- 
pheric pressure-reaction temperature retort and reducing pressure. No. 
420,242. Dominion Magnesium Ltd. he Honorary Advisory Coun- 
cil for Scientific and Industrial Research, Lloyd Montgomery Pidgeon). 

Apparatus for producing metallic magnesium 4 thermal reduction. No. 
420,243. Dominion Magnesium Ltd. (The Honorary Advisory Coun- 
cil for Scientific and Industrial Research, Lloyd Montgomery Pidgeon). 

Vacuum distilling apparatus for —— production. No. 420,244. 
Dominion Magnesium Ltd. (The Honorary Advisory Council for Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research, Lloyd Montgomery Pidgeon). 

Thermal reduction magnesium producing apparatus. No. 420,245. TDo- 
minion Magnesium Ltd. (The Honorary Advisory Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, Lloyd Montgomery Pidgeon). 

Divided beam optical projection apparatus. No. 420,249. International 
Standard Electric Corp. (Martin Denzil Wibmer, Percy Parsons At- 
kins, Edwin Geo. Mander Holbrow). 

Method of dewaxing catalyst employed in catalytic reactions. No. 420,- 
254. The M. W. Kellogg Co. (Robinson Bindley Processes Ltd., Wm. 
Whalley Myddleton). 

Cyclic process for treating copper ore, comprising lixiviating with sul- 
phuric acid, treating resultant copper sulphate solution with sulphur 
dioxide and a halogen to precipitate copper halide, recovering sulphuric 
acid, freeing the halide by heating, hydrogen sulphide, or calcium hy 
drate treatment, recovering halide, and reducing copper salt to metallic 
copper. No. 420,264. Ovalle, Tupper & Amenabar Limitada. (Ar- 
turo Amenabar). 

Semi-stiff collar in which a vinyl resin is employed as stiffening agent. 
No. 420,294. Canadian Industries Ltd. (John D. McBurney, Fdgai 
H. Nollau). 

Process for making corrugated wood sheets. No. 420,295. Frederico 
Worschitz. 
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Tube container closure design with rotary valve ball inclusion. No. 420, 
312. James S. Kennedy. 

Internal expanding braking and clutching device. No. 420,313. Wilfred 
Dell Koch. 

Gas blast circuit breaker. No. 420,326. Aktiengesellschaft Brown, Bo 
veri & Cie. (Alfred Halm). 


Method of stabilizing hydrocarbon oil against the formation of sludge by 
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Foreign Chemical Patents 
Canadian Patents—p. 118 





red phosphorous treatment. No. 420,332. The Atlantic Refining Co. 
(James W. Johnson). ’ ; f 

Production of white mineral oil by multiple-stage treatment with- fuming 
eae ety No. 420,334. The Atlantic Refining Co. (Vladimir L. 
Chechot). 

Method of producing anti-halation layer for photographic film employing 
carbinol base of phenylmethane dye, mixed with alkali soluble syn- 
thetic resin having free acidic groups to form a dye-colloidate. No. 
420,341. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (Bernard Beilenson). 

Anti-halation photographic layer consisting of cellulose acetate phthalate 
and colloidal carbon. No. 420,342. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (Nor- 
wood L. Simmons). é E f 

In a process for evaporating metallic fluorides in a vacuum the method of 
forming a_bead of the metallic fluoride in a filament. No. 420,350 
Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (George Burr Sabine). e 

Process to render textiles heat, acid, and alkali resistant by treating with 
water-soluble alkyd resin formed from phthallic anhydride, glycerine 
or triethanolamine, and drying at an elevated temperature. No. 420,- 
371. Cosmos Imperial Mills Ltd. (Boris Monsaroff). aA 

Cylindrical, rubber, resilient bearing. No. 420,374. Dominion Rubber 
Co. Ltd. (Heston Hart Hile). 


‘Electron discharge device. No. 420,376. Electric and Musical Indus- 


tries Ltd. (Hans Gerhard Lubszynski). : : 

Thermionic valve oscillator circuit. No. 420,377. Electric and Musical 
Industries Ltd. (Charles L. Faudell). j ; 

Electron mirror, No. 420,378. Electric and Musical Industries Ltd. 
(Frederick Hermes Nicoll). r ; 

Electrical oscillation generator. No. 420,379. Electric and Musical In- 
dustries Ltd. (Charles L. Faudell). i ‘ 

Electrical oscillation generator. No. 420,380. Electric and Musical 
Industries Ltd. (Lawrence Casling White). ; 

Corrosion resistant coating of magnesium and alloys by making the mag- 
nesium the negative electrode of a galvanic cell arrangement. No. 
420,391. Magnesium Elektron Ltd. (Walter Mannchen). 

Welding rod comprising a coating and core containing ground ivory nuts. 
No. 420,403. hilips Lamps Ltd. (Jan Hendrik de Boer, Jacob Sack, 
Paul Christianvan der Willigen). ; 

Process of treating material containing animal fibre to reduce its tend- 
ency to felt by treatment with chlorine-containing anti-felting reagent. 
No. 420,419. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. (John Bamber Speak- 
man, Chas. S. Whewell). . > 

Treating animal fibre textile material to reduce its tendency to felt by 
impregnation with resin-forming materials. No. 420,420. Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. (John Frederick Cowley). a4 

Enclosed electric arc furnace design. No. 420,437. Raoul Nissim. 
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Apparatus for making cavitated boards. No. 420,447. Wm. George 
Brubacher. i Gs : 
Combined threading and facing device. No. 420,452. Lorne Secord Falls. 

Tire safety valve. No. 420,457. Fernand Gerin-Lajoie. 

Apparatus for spray drying solutions or suspensions. No. 420,474. John 
Thomlinson. : ; ; 

Arc furnace regulator comprising a solenoid connected with the current 
transformer ot the furnace and designed to react to variations in the 
current passed through the transformer and thereby to actuate electrode 
controlling apparatus. No. 420,476. John ——. } : 

Improving wet strength of fibrous materials by pro —? water-resistant 
size films on the fibres by means of aqueous glue-acid, hardening agent, 
impregnation. No. 420,487. Canada Glue Co. Ltd. (John R. Hub- 
bard). 

Apparatus for the continuous manufacture of pest bag handles. No. 
420,488. Canada Paper Co. (Edward Keith Robinson, John Bagnall). 

Preparation of 2, 2, 3-trichlorobutane by chlorination of 2-chlorobutene-2, 
in absence of light in liquid phase at 0° Cent. in presence of stannic 
on. No. 420,492. Canadian Industries Ltd. A. ‘Levine, 
O ass). 

Manufacture of 2-chlorobutene-2 by contacting vapours of 2, 3-di- 
chlorobutane with barium chloride. No. 420,493. Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd. (A. A. Levine, O. W. Cass). ; eae 

Apparatus for the partial polymerization of mobile monomeric liquid. 
No. 420,494. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Chas. Marion Fields, Reuben 
Thos. Fields). ; 

Fractional wave film and polarizing system. No. 420,495. Canadian 
Industries Ltd. (Emerson Dudley Bailey). 

Thermal method of removing free sodium from finely divided sodium 
monoxide. No. 420,496. anadian Industries Ltd. (Harvey Nicholas 
Gilbert). 

Fibre consisting of intimate mixture of protein and synthetic linear 
polyamide. No. 420,498. Canadian Industries Ltd. (George De Witt 
Graves). 

Process for making 12-ketostearamides. No. 420,500. Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. (Wm. Edward Hanford). 

Water insoluble, completely aliphatic resin formed by condensation of 
formaldehyde with semicarbazide. No. 420,501. Canadian Industries 
Ltd. (Frederick Lewis Johnston). ; 

Resinous reaction product of hexamethylene diisocyanate and condensa- 
tion product of formaldehyde with _a monomeric organic compound 
reactive therewith. No. 420,502. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Burt 
Carlton Pratt). : 

Impregnation of paper with aqueous solution of polyvinyl alcohol and 
water soluble N-methylol aliphatic corhpound, and heating to insolu- 
bilize. No. 420,503. Canadian Industries Ltd. (George Lewis 
Schwartz, Jos. Fred. Walker). 

Non-foaming cooling liquid containing glycol and aromatic ester of stearic, 
palmitic, oleic acid group. No. 420,509. Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Ltd. (Leo J. Clapsadle). 

Beta-amino acid amide manufacture. No. 420,510. Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Ltd. (Henry G. Goodman Jr.) 

Reversible flow ad making machine design. No. 420,513. Dominion 
“ngineerin orks Ltd. {Barnard A. Malkin). 

Separation of butylene-1 and isobutylene by distillation in presence of 
sulfur dioxide. No. 420,514. The Dow Chemical Co. (Edgar C. 
Britton, Howard S. Nutting, Lee H. Horsley). 

Fluid-tight sealing of metallic part of an electrical fitting to ceramic part 
by means of polymerizing styrene in situ. No. 420,535. Northern 
Pea Co. Ltd. (Thomas Robertson Scott, Leonard Arthur, Charles 

ooley). 

Folding and interleaving machine. No. 420,552. Howard Smith Paper 
Mills Ltd. (Herbert A. Brawn). 
Electric regulator of carbon pile type. No. 420,553. J. Stone & Co. 
Ltd. (Leslie Reginald Nixon). 


September, 1944 


Improved boiler design for steam cooker. No. 420,583. Richard Mor- 
gan Wiles, James Kenneth Wiles, Cuthill Wiles, fvor Wm. Wiles. 
Shaping of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate films or fibres by stretching 
in steam atmosphere. No. 420,586. Henry Dreyfus (Robert Pierce 

Roberts, Edgar Bert Johnson, Michael Anthony Young). 
Process comprising condensing trimethylhydroquinone with phytol in 
presence of phosphorous pentoxide. o. 420,591. Fritz von Werder. 
Manufacture of derivative of 4, arylpiperidine-4-carboxylic acid. No. 
420,592. Otto Eisleb. 
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Thickening or settling apparatus. No. 420,600. Harrison S. Coe. 

Production of aliphatic hydrocarbons by subjecting carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen to reaction in presence of cobalt-thoria-copper catalyst 
under near atmospheric pressure and temperature not exceeding 230 
degrees Cent. No. 420,602. Henry Dreyfus. 

Method of molding plastic teeth. No. 420,606. Ernest Byron Kelly. 

Improving animal tissue by treatment with macin. No. 420,609. John 
M. Ramsbottom. 

Tenderizing animal tissue by employment of ficin. No. 420,610. John 
M. Ramsbottom. . 

Process for production of carboxylic acid chlorides and bromides. No. 
420,639. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Morris Selig Kharasch, Herbert 
Charles Brown). 

Method of dispersing colouring material in colloids. No. 420,641. Ca- 
nadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (David E. Bennett, Jr., Scheuring S. Fierke). 

Anti-halation film employing hydrolyzed cellulose organic acid ester and 
cellulose mixed organic acid dicarboxylic acid ester and light absorbing 
material. No. 420,642. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (Gale F. Nadeau, 
Alfred D. Slack). 

Cylinder supporting and protecting device. No. 420,651. Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Ralph C. Pierson, Willis G. Schepman). 
Method of applying a tin alloy to an article from an alkaline tin alloy 
plating bath. No. 420,652. The City-Auto Stamping Co. (Victor Alex- 

ander Lowinger, Sydney Walter Baier). 

Condenser for drawing mechanism of textile slivers. No. 420,653. Co- 
lonia Guell S. A. (Ramon Balmes Solanas). 

Rotenone containing parasiticide containing stabilizer of formamidine sul 
phinic acid. No. 420,657. Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (William Pie- 
ter Horst). 

Electrical mechanism for penning and indicating the roughness of a 
surface. No. 420,671. Kapella Ltd. (Richard Edmund Reason, Ray- 
mond Ivan Garrod). 

Sodium perborate, mannitol dentifrice ne, nt ty No. 420,674. Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins Inc. (Allen L. Omohundro, Emil G, Fanto). 

ss as om, of soya beans in edible oil to improve edibility. No. 420,703. 
J. L. Trumbull Ltd. (Charles Potter). 

Spirit level with means for adjusting the flexure of the tube. No. 420,- 
716. Edgar Dale Ball & Geo. H. Alexander Machinery Ltd. 

Method of encasing electrical condensers by surrounding with moulding 
powder of cellulose acetate and thereafter moulding to envelop con- 
densers. No. 420,719. Henry Dreyfus (William hoa Moss). 

Production of hydrocarbons by reaction of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen in presence of cobalt containing catalysts with low pressures yield- 
ing low boiling liquid hydrocarbons and 5 to 50 atmospheres for the 
preferred production of solid hydrocarbons. No. 420,722. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie Aktienegesellschaft (Arno Scheuermann, Klaus Meisen- 
heimer, Arnold Kotzschmar). 

Production of liquid hydrocarbens by passing hydrogen-carbon monoxide 
mixture with a larger volume of the latter over an iron-containing cata- 
lyst in contact with liquid oily product obtained by previous reduction 
of carbon monoxide. No. 420,723. Franz Duftschmidt, Eduard 
Linckh, Fritz Winkler. 

Conversion of hydrogen and carbon monoxide into hydrocarbons by use 
of sintered metal catalyst of Group 8 in presence of liquid hydrocarbon. 
No. 420,724. Wilhalm Michael, Wolfgang Jaeckh. 

Manufacture of polymers by subjecting mixture of ethylene and acrylic 
acid ester to polymerization in an aqueous dispersion in presence of 
substance supplying oxygen. No. 420,725. Heinrich Hopff, Seibert 
Goebel, Curt W. Rautenstaruch. 
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Improved air feed cooling system for super charged internal combustion 
engines. No. 420,730. Louis Birkigt. 

Flexible laminated foil sheet reflector having its surface so formed with 
minute indentations as to reflect substantially all light transmitted 
thereto from a light source. No. 420,735. Thoger G. Jungersen. 

Method of preparing a group of unsaturated compounds possessing free 
valences with catalytic activity, by inter-reaction of formaldehyde and 
calcium hydroxide solutions, exposing to ultraviolet light, and vacuum 
evaporating to syrup form. No. 420,739. Wm. F. Koch. 

Re-sharpening worn files by degreasing with sulphonated fatty alcohol, 
immersing in sulphuric acid bath, applying positive electric potential 
of 2 to 20 volts to the files in the bath, and subjecting to the action of 
powerful oxidizing agent. No. 420,740. John Bernard Leyland. 

Improved hollow glass bulb float valve design. No. 420,747. Francisco 
Diaz Posada. 

Expansion rivet design. No. 420,754. Everett Raymond Swank. 

Process for recovery of tin from low grade ore, in a single operation, by 
admixture of ore and iron pyrites and direct heating above 700° 
Centigrade and condensing volatile sulphide compounds formed thereby. 
No. 420,755. Urlyn Clifton Tainton. 

Knock down packing x so cleated and grooved as to permit ready 
assembly and dissembly, No. 420,756. Arthur C. Thompson. ; 

Camera having separated film carrying chambers, lens system, and means 
whereby the lens system a be moved to position with relation to 
either of the film chambers. No. 420,757. William De Poy Thompson. 

Process of treating residual sulphite liquor from magnesium base method 
by spray drying and burning below fusion temperature to yield residue 
of highly reactive caustic magnesium oxide, and recovering the sulfur 
dioxide, to regenerate magnesium base cooking liquor. No. 420,758. 
George H. Tomlinson. 

oan channeled, concave surface, glass razor blade hone. No. 420,- 
760. illiam A. Wilson. 

Ceramic member adapted for sealing to glass consisting of heat treated 
admixture of steatite and a refractory insulating material such as 
magnesia or zirconium silicate. No. 420,776. Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd. (James R. Lait) 


( To be continued) 
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408,133. The Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill; filed May 6, 1943; for medical 
gases; since Aug. 31, 1942. 2 


408,134. Briggs Clarifier Co., Washington, 
D. C.; filed May 19, 1943; for oil filters; 
since Aug. 1, 1942. 

408,143. Hill Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; filed 
Oct. 5, 1943; for absorbing moisture; since 
Apr. 21, 1943. 


408,219. Reliance Varnish Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; filed Aug. 13, 1942; for lacquers; 
since July 1, 1942. 

408,325. Truscon Labs., Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. ; filed Nov. 20, 1943; for paint-like ma- 
terial; since May 1, 1943. 

451,433. American Phenolic Corp., Chicago, 
Ill.; filed Mar. 6, 1942; for cements; since 
June 1, 1938. 

460,532. The Permanente Metals Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif.; filed May 10, 1943; for magnesia 
products; since Apr. 12, 1943. 

460,533. The Permanente Metals Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif.; filed May 10, 1943; for ferrosili- 
con; since Mar. 29, 1943. 

460,534. The Permanente Metals Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif.; filed May 10, 1943; for magnesia 
products ; since Apr. 12, 1943, 

461,740. Filtered Rosin Products, Inc., 
Brunswick, Ga.; filed June 29, 1943; for 
paints; since June 18, 1943. 

462,461. The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co. 
of Baltimore as The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. 


Newark, N. 1:3 filed Dec. 
anuary, 1906. 

| -Mtg. ‘Co.,. Inc:, N.Y 

1943; for chemical specialties ; 


cibles; since 
466,163. J N 
filed Dec. 29, 
since June 18, 1934. 
466,550. 
Pas ‘filed pam a3, 
May 15, 1925. 
467,015. 
Ohio; filed Jan. 31, 
solvent; since Dec. 
467,410. 
cisco, Calif. ; 
since 1884. 
467,858. 
Conshohocken, 


468,362. 
N.Y. 


Feb, 29, 


22, 1943; for cru- 


Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
1944; 


The Canfield Oil Co., 
1944; 
’29, 1943. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., San Fran- 
filed Feb. 14, 1944; for fertilizers; 


for lacquers; since 


Cleveland, 
for motor sludge 


Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Pa.; filed 
coolants; since April, 1942. 
American Petroleum Products Co., 
filed Mar. 17, 1944; 


1944; for 


for water proofing ; 


since Oct. ; Hs 3. 
468,382. S. W.  Landsberger Chemical 
Works, Inc., N. Y.; 1944; for 


468,568. Walter G. 
filed Mar. 23, 1944; 
Mar. 1, 1942. 

468,611. 
cago, Ill.; filed Mar. 
since Mar. 4, 3937. 

468,644. 


bridge, Mass.; filed Mar. 


thetic latex; since Mar. 
468,646. 


Lodi, N. J.; filed Mar. 


filed Mar. 17, 
edible acids; since Mar. 5 

Legge Co., Inc., N. Y.3 
for plastic material; since 


, 1944 


Illinois “ag Powder Co., Chi- 


1944; for paints; 


Union Bay State Co., Inc., Cam- 
24, 1944; 
16, 1944, 

The United Piece Dye Works, 
24, 1944; crease re- 


for syn- 





Trademarks 


469,233. John McQuade & Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; filed Apr. 11, 1944; for paints; 
since Aug. 31, 1943. 

469,234. Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Eliz. 
abeth, N. J.; filed Apr. 11, 1944; for in- 
secticides ; since March, 5 

469,286. Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, 
Calif.; filed Apr. 12, 1944; for welding fluxes: 
Vanderbilt Ce.; inc., N. Y. 


since July a) 1943 
469,480. R. T. 
filed "Apr. 19, 1944; for rubber accelerator. 
since Apr. 6, 19 44. 
469,776. ’Littlejohn = Co., tee; N. Y.: 
filed Apr. 28, 1944; for tanning extract; since 


Apr. 12, 1944. 
W & W Auto Finishes, Inc. 


469,794-5-8. 
Boston, Mass.; filed Apr. 28, 1944; for paints: 


since Apr. 1, i944, and Nov. as 1930. 

469,845. Mohawk Labs., Frankfort, mM: Yas 
filed May 1, 1944; for fluxes; since "Apr. rH 
1944. 

469,860. Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J.; 
filed May 2, 1944; for dyestuffs; since Apr. 
17, 1944. 

469,861. Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J.; 
filed May 2, 1944; for dyestuffs; since Apr. 
17, 1944. 

469,936. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


Mo.; filed May 4, 1944; for resins; since Apr. 


469, 941. The Penn. Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; filed May 4, 1944; for insecti- 
cides; since Feb. 11, 1944. 

470,048. Stauffer Chemical Co., San Fran- 
eisco, Calif.; filed May 8, 1944; for insecti- 
cides; since Oct. 1, 1943. 

470,084. National Starch Products, Inc., 
N. Y.; filed May 9, 1944; for adhesives; since 
Apr. 4, 1944. 

470,168. The American Oil Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; filed May 12, 1944; for gasoline; since 
Mar. 29, 1944. 

470,222. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J.; filed Lard 13, 1944; for instru- 
ments; since June, 1940 

















Co., Baltimore, Md.; filed Aug. 2, 1943; for  sistor; since Feb. 17, . 470,230. _Reichh "3 Ch 
ves Renae Apr. 30, 1943. 466,009. Nuodex Products Co., Inc. Eliz- 470, 3 eichho ale meee Detroit, 
cain mS Aa oy Micky HOME ZUMA’ Mas SS 158 ante; Mab ped gy, 198; Tope ete 
filed Nov. 4, 1943; for cements; since Mar. "69 015°" Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Eliz- 470,286-7-8. Alco Oil and Chemical Corp., 
1, 1943. ; uaa A: ak dee, oe, 190s: — “ Philadelphia, Pa.; filed May 16, 1944; for 
465,448. — Col- Mac me Westbury, Long sevutiiens PF Ai5 > eG 2 i944. sag a synthetic resins, synthetic rubber; since Oct. 
caeey eek ao) aoe Dec. 2, 1943; for plastic; 469,091. The Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleve- gael since Apr. 18, 1944; since May 9, 
81 ct. , . ; * a 3 ° 
465,739. The Dicalite Co., Los Angeles, a aie te 1944; for paints; a 
Calif.; filed me o 1943; for dehumidifying 469,178. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- Trademarks reproduced and described include 
gases; since Nov. 29, 1943, : ; waukee, Wis.; filed Apr. 10, 1944; for mag- those appearing in Official Gazette of U. § 
465,971. The American Platinum Works, nesium compounds; since Aug. 17, 1940. Patent Office, July 11 to Aug. 1, 1944. 
©. Gi) =o * = 
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a o ASreat Developments: 
e. 5: 
BEFORE full strides in production are possible, every product 
F must pass through the first painstaking steps of laboratory 
research and pilot plant testing. Success at these critical stages 
of development depends much upon fine or “special” chemicals 
GK of unvarying quality and purity. While only small amounts may 
be required at first, /arge quantities are often necessary for full 
scale manufacture. 
+> The furnishing of such fine and “special” chemicals for indus- 
q | try is a familiar and widely-known service of the Baker & Adam- 
B? son Division of the General Chemical Company. 





... Baker & Adamson has long been recognized for the excep- 
tionally high standards of purity maintained in the manufacture 
of its laboratory reagents and fine chemicals, Today new and 
expanded facilities increase still further its capacity for pro- 





. ducing such chemicals in industrial quantities! 
Why not plan now with Baker & Adamson and be sure of 
IEN having the fine or “special” chemicals for every step of your 
) product development when you need them? 
sEX 
» fe CR ey dee © take tt 1 ge mm cs cc ce cee me me ee eee ee mee ee ee ee ee ee ee ome ome ame oe oo oe — ome ame ome 
rd , 
on GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
J 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston + Bridgeport (Conn.) 
— Buffalo + Charlotte (N. C.) + Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + Detroit » Houston 
SX Kansas City + Milwaukee + Minneapolis - New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Providence (R. I.) + St. Louis + Utica (N. Y.) 
f | d . | A F Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
or Industria merica Los Angeles + San Francisco + Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 


tn Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited e Montreal e Toronto ¢ Vancouver 


Fine Chemicals 





justries 


The uniform high quality of Witco Alu. 


minum, Zinc and Calcium Stearates is due 
to the use of Witco Stearic Acids in their 
formulation. Carefully selected metallic 
oxides, processed with these high-test stearic 
acids assure stearates that are exception- 
ally pure, and of even fluffy texture. Let 
us send you samples and further details, 
WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc.] 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Boston « Chicago « Detroit + Cleveland + Akron «+ London 





